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Tx  a  former  number  of  tins  Journal*  we  attempted  a  concise 
description  of  the  various  systems  of  naval  tactics  which 
have  been  adopted  since  first  men  began  to  fight  Avith  organised 
forces  at  sea.  Going  hack  to  a  remote  historical  period,  we 
endeavoured  to  distinguish  the  several  changes  and  revolutions 
Avhich  have  taken  place,  at  different  epochs,  in  the  shifting  art 
of  maritime  Avai\  We  showed,  or  tried  to  shoAV,  how  each 
successive  revolution  had  been  brought  about  by  important 
alterations  or  improvements  in  the  construction  of  ships,  in  the 
Aveapons  Avith  Avhich  they  Avere  supplied,  in  the  application  of 
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their  motive  power,  and  in  the  manner  of  arranging  them  in 
combined  masses  for  attack,  or  for  defence.  AVc  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  well-attested  fact,  that  as  tactical  knowledge  ad¬ 
vanced  amongst  the  officers  of  the  British  navy,  as  true  tactical 
principles  came  to  be  understood  and  appreciated  by  them,  so 
the  victories  of  our  fleets  became  the  more  decisive  and  the 
more  glorious.  AVc  lamented  that,  in  the  present  age,  so  little 
had  been  done  to  construct  a  new  system  of  tactics  which 
should  meet  the  requirements  of  a  fleet  so  abundantly  fur¬ 
nished  as  our  own  with  the  ingenious  inventions  of  modci’n 
science.  And  we  ventured  to  express  the  hope,  that  naval 
officers  might  be  induced  to  apply  themselves  to  the  task  of 
considering  how  to  conduct  the  future  battles  of  the  British 
navy  on  a  plan  which  should  promise  results  commensurate 
with  its  enormous  ])ower,  and  worthy  of  its  old  renown. 

That  hope  has  been  most  agreeably  fulfllled.  Since  the 
publication  of  our  former  article  marked  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  elucidation  of  the  many  questions  connected  with 
the  management  of  our  transformed  fleets  in  action,  questions 
which  promised  but  a  short  time  ago  to  almost  defy  solution. 
Great  interest  has  been  evinced  by  officers  of  various  ranks  in 
Avorking  out  the  difficult  problems  of  modern  tactics  ;  and  their 
Labours  have  resulted  in  releasing  the  service  from  the  surpris¬ 
ing  and  scarcely  creditable  condition,  in  which  it  had  so  long 
appeared  content  to  remain,  of  having  devised  no  method  of 
properly  employing  the  wonderful  machines  which  science  had 
so  bountifully  j)laced  at  its  disposal.  It  is  now  no  longer  ne¬ 
cessary  for  those  Avho  essayed  to  convince  naval  officers  that  a 
new  tactical  system  had  to  be  established,  to  linger  over  expla- 
jiations  of  the  elementary  bases  and  rudiments  of  the  art,  t)r — • 
from  fear  of  arousing  disgust  rather  than  of  interest — to  clothe 
Avith  vague  rhetoric  apj)eals  to  the  memory  of  former  glories, 
or  ideas  of  future  acquirements  Avhich  it  Avas  desired  to  bring 
into  notice.  A  real,  and,  Ave  believe,  a  profitable  tactical 
system  has  been  developed,  not  too  indefinite  nor  too  rigidly 
jweeise,  but  suited  to  the  Aveapons  of  the  time  and  to  the  genius 
of  I’mglish  seamen.  It  is  indeed  pleasant  to  be  able  to  assert, 
that — though  availing  themselves  of  Avhat  Avas  useful  iu  the 
labours  of  foreign  students — the  authors  of  this  new  tactical 
system,  in  its  final  shape,  are  officers  of  our  OAvn  British  navy. 

It  is  our  intention  in  the  present  article  to  give  some  exj)la- 
nation  of  the  iieAV  conditions  under  Avhich  a  naval  battle  Avill 
probably  be  fought,  and  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  description 
of  the  various  Aveapous  Avith  Avhich  the  fleets  of  modern  times 
arc  armed.  e  have  not  concealed  from  ourselves  the  extreme 
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difficulty  of  giving  such  explanation  and  description  in  a  manner 
■which  sliall  not  deter  the  ‘  general  reader  ’  from  the  perusal  of 
them.  IJut  we  promise  those  who  care  to  submit  themselves 
to  our  guidance,  that  we  will  avoid  all  unnecessary  techni¬ 
calities,  and  explain  those  Avhich — throughout  our  account — 
Avc  may  be  compelled  to  use,  in  the  ordinary  language  of  civil 
literature.  We  may  regret  having  to  make  these  preliminary 
terms  with  our  readers,  Avho  may  be  supposed  to  belong  to  a 
public  which  is  apt  to  pride  itself  on  its  nautical  proclivities 
and  tastes  ;  but  Ave  fear  they  are  not  at  all  uncalled  for.  Had 
but  a  fraction  of  the  extended  and  intelligent  interest  taken 
in  the  discussion  of  purely  military  matters  been  cviuced  in 
those  relating  to  our  navy — Avhich,  after  all,  is  the  greatest 
in  the  Avorld — it  Avould,  most  likely,  have  been  possible  to 
Avrite  this  article  several  years  ago.  For  some  time  past  tens 
of  thousands  of  readei’s  have  been  able  to  ])eruse  Aveekly,  or 
])erhaps  CA'cn  daily,  disquisitions  upon  the  recent  changes  in 
the  tactics  of  the  three  military  arms — inl'antry,  cavalry,  artil¬ 
lery — Avhilst  scarcely  any  attention  has  been  called  to  the  vast 
revolution  in  naval  Avarfare  caused  by  the  introduction  of  steam- 
propulsion,  of  armour-])lates,  and  of  heavy  rifled  guns.  The 
consequence  is,  that  to  the  many  Avho  can  a])pre(!iate  the  merits 
of  the  ‘  half-hattalion  system,’  or  of  the  ‘  company-column,’ 
the  ‘  starboard  line  of  bearing,’  or  the  ‘  boAv-and-(iuarter  line,’ 
Avould  be  phrases  of  an  uuknoAvn  tongue.  This  Avant  of  inte¬ 
rest  in  a  matter  so  intimately  connected  Avith  the  efficiency  of 
the  navy  has  reacted  uj)ou  the  service  itself,  and  the  Icav  men 
in  it,  Avho — till  but  quite  lately — stood  alone  in  urging  the 
Jiecessity  of  a  deep  study  of  modern  tactical  ju'oblems  found 
but  a  small  audience  amongst  their  brother-officers.  JLqquly 
a  change  has  taken  place. 

In  order  to  understand  clearly  the  stupendous  character  of 
the  revolution  in  maritime  Avar  to  Avhich  Ave  have  just  alluded, 
it  Avill  be  necessary  to  cast  a  retrospective  glance  at  the  methods 
in  Tise  during  the  tactical  ])eriod  Avhich  Avas  comi)leted  by  the 
cessation  of  our  great  contest  Avith  the  first  Xapoleon.  Prac¬ 
tically,  ])erhaps,  the  ])criod  actually  ended  at  Trafalgar,  but 
its  maxims  and  ideas  retained  their  vigour  long  after.  Its 
significance  in  naval  history  consists  chiefly  in  that  it  com¬ 
prised  the  latest  testing  by  actual  experiment  in  Avar  of  the 
system  of  tactics  Avhich  has  noAv  for  ever  passed  away.  Yet 
tliat  system  has  not  become  so  completely  obsolete  that  avc  are, 
even  noAv,  unable  to  draAV  from  the  study  of  it  some  useful 
lessons  for  our  guidance  in  the  future. 

The  principles  of  the  tacticians  of  the  time  Averc  fcAv  in 
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number,  but  they  were  perfectly  sound.  It  w;is  recognised  as 
a  fundamental  ))rinciple  that  the  ships  of  a  fleet  should  be  so 
arranged  that  the  fullest  ett'ect  might  be  given  to  the  emjdoy- 
nient  of  the  Aveapons  Avith  Avhich  they  were  armed.  These 
Aveapons  Avere  only  a  numerous  ‘  broadside  ’  artillery,  and  the 
strong  arms  of  the  crews.  Consequently  the  proper  position 
of  each  ship,  and  therefore  of  the  Avhole  fleet,  Avas  on  a  line 
parallel  to  that  of  the  enemy,  so  that  every  gun  might  bear  ;  and 
so  close  that,  Avhen  the  guns  had  done  their  Avork,  the  boarders 
might  be  enabled  to  finish  the  contest.  The  parallel  arrange¬ 
ment  of  tAvo  fleets  in  contllet  Avas  as  old  as  the  seventeenth 
century ;  and  the  actions  fought  from  its  first  introduction 
down  to  the  time  of  Rodney's  victory  in  the  West  Indies 
usually  took  the  form  of  a  fierce  exchange  of  cannonades ;  of 
mutual  hard-pouudiiigs  in  Avhlch  those  Avho  pounded  hardest 
in  general  came  off  the  best.  Clerk  of  Eldin’s,  or  Rodney’s, 
innovation,  brought  to  such  splendid  development  by  Nelson, 
consisted  in  the  recognition,  as  a  recent  English  Avriter*  on 
Naval  Tactics  has  Avell  remarked,  of  ‘  the  advantage  of  being 
‘  tAvo  to  one.’  These  then  Averc  the  recognised  principles  of 
the  tactics  of  the  age  :  to  adopt  a  formation  Avhich  Avould  alloAV 
of  the  effective  use  of  every  gun  on  the  broadside ;  to  bring 
an  ovcrAvhclming  force  against  some  j»ortion  of  the  enemy’s  line  ; 
and  to  be  near  enough  to  carry  his  disabled  ships  by  boarding. 
He  Avould  be  a  bold  man  Avho  AA'ould  assert  that  the  first  two 
have,  even  yet,  ceased  to  hold  good.  To  these  may,  perhaps, 
be  added  two  others,  Avhlch  Avere  acted  upon  Avhen  the  British 
fleet  had  become  habituated,  by  a  long  series  of  successes,  to 
regard  the  day  of  battle  as  the  day  of  assured  victory.  One 
Avas  to  run  through  the  liostile  formation  and  engage  it  from 
to  lecAvard,  thus  i»reventing  the  possibility  of  the  flight  of  the 
j)art  attacked  ;  and  to  attack  those  ships  Avhich  Avere  so  placed 
as  to  look  for  no  assistance  from  their  unengaged  consorts  till 
after  a  long  delay. 

It  Avill  be  easily  seen  that  these  principles  led  but  little 
beyond  the  mere  bringing  a  fleet  into  action.  The  battle  once 
really  begun  the  duty  t>f  the  tactician  ended,  and  the  result 
lay  in  the  hands  of  the  hardest  fighter.  This  Avas  so  univer¬ 
sally  recognised,  that  as  soon  as  the  fight  had  been  set  fairly 
g»>ing,  the  formal  methods  of  conveying  orders  Avere  deliberately 
laid  aside.  The  naval  historian,  James,  tells  us  that  on  the 
1st  of  June,  Lord  Ilowe  shut  up  his  signal-book  Avith  em¬ 
phasis  ;  in  token,  it  Avould  seem,  that  all  manoeuvring  had 
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ceased,  and  that  it  was,  thenceforth,  a  time  for  figliting  alone. 

Indeed  when  an  admiral,  after  the  heginning  of  the  fray,  saw 
fit  to  make  a  signal,  it  was  often  regarded  as  a  sort  of  slight 
upon  the  conduct  of  his  subordinates,  and,  as  such,  was  usually 
resented.  Nelson’s*  refusal  to  comply  witli,  or  even  to  see.  Sir 
Hyde  Parker’s  signal  at  Copenhagen,  is  tlie  subject  of  a  story 
now  become  classical.  Wlien  his  own  celebrated  signal  at 
Trafalgar  was  reported  to  t'ollingwood,  before  the  latter  had 
learned  its  purport,  he  petulantly  expressed  a  wish,  ‘  that 
‘  Nelson  would  make  no  more  signals.’ 

Naturally  actions  fought  on  these  principles  conduced  to  a 
splendid  display  of  individual  courage ;  and,  as  has  been  more 
than  once  observed,  it  was  the  superior  condition  of  each  par¬ 
ticular  liritish  ship  in  the  last  great  war  that  contributed  so 
much  to  the  winning  of  our  most  glorious  victories.  But 
the  practice  undoubtedly  checked  the  extension  amongst  our 
officers  of  any  knowledge  of  tactics.  Personal  bravery  Avas 
considered  to  be  as  much  the  sole  characteristic  of  a  good  naval 
commander  as  it  might  have  been  of  the  heroes  of  the  Iliad. 

Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  the  eminence  in  council  attributed 
to  the  latter  woidd  have  been  regarded,  in  the  former,  as  rather 
a  failing.  The  superior  tactical  knowledge  of  the  French, 
displayed  in  so  many  actions  during  the  eighteenth  centuiy, 
was  looked  upon  by  our  countrymen  as  something  almost 
beneath  contempt.  ‘  The  French  were  spoken  of,’  s.ays  Mr. 
Laughton,  in  an  essay  which  Ave  shall  have  to  examine  farther  ' 

on,  ‘  as  running  aAvay ;  as  afraid  to  fight ;  a  thousand  dis- 
‘  [Kiraging  epithets  Avere  invented  for  their  navy  and  their 
‘  officers ;  but  it  Avas  not  perceived  that  in  each  of  these  actions 
‘  Ave  had  been  out-mameuvred  ;  that  the  French  refusal  of  ! 

‘  battle  Avas  based  on  strategic  considerations ;  and  that  each 
*  indecisive  encounter,  under  the  cir.  umstanccs,  AA'as  for  them 
‘  a  strategic  victory.’ 

Nor  Avas  it  perceived  that,  as  the  tactical  ability  of  French 
admirals  declined,  and  that  of  our  OAvn  improved,  so  our  seamen  i 

became  more  confident  of  success,  and  our  victories  more  deci-  ^ 

sivc.  Of  all  the  illustrious  chiefs,  Avhose  careers  added  in-  ' 

creased  splendour  to  the  heroic  age  of  the  British  navy,  there  j 

Avas  no  more  zealous  student  of  tactics  than  Nelson.  Southey  j 

*  ‘  Damn  the  signal  I  ’  he  siicl,  ‘  keep  mine  for  closer  battle  dying  !  i 

‘  That’s  the  Avay  I  ansAA'er  such  signals.’  {Southen,  cd.  18(>7,  p.  2S)2.)  I 

('om|:iro  also  the  reply  of  the  Hon.  W.  IMontague,  Captain  of  the  I 

‘  liristol,’  in  Anson’s  battle  Avith  La  Jonquiere,  Avhen  hailed  by  his  ; 

senior  officer.  ] 
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has  rccoriled,  as  wc  have  roniarketl  in  our  ])revious  article, 
how — during  his  ]»ui’suit  of  llrueys  before  tlie  battle  of  the 
!Nile — he  intently  pondered  on  all  the  ])ossible  circumstances 
of  the  coining  conflict.  The  utter  destruction  of  the  French 
fleet — 

‘  Vix  una  sospes  navis  ab  ignibus,’ 

Avhich  resulted  from  his  studies  was,  by  his  own  contemporaries, 
extolled  as  the  consequence  of  his  valour  far  more  than  of  his 
skill.  ]\Iany  who  hailed  him  as  a  hero  ivould  have  thought  it 
but  a  j)Oor  compliment  to  have  styled  him  a  great  tactician. 
Yet  to  the  last  day,  almost  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life,  his  mind 
was  occupied  with  the  thought  of  how  best  to  lead  his  fleet  to 
attack  the  enemy.  Ills  celebrated  Memorandum,  in  which  he 
indicated  the  method  ‘  of  bringing  the  enemy  to  battle  in  such 
‘  a  manner  as  to  make  the  business  decisive,’  was  written  but 
twelve  days  before  Trafalgar.  On  the  morning  of  that  day  it 
struck  his  friend,  Blackwood,  that  ‘  his  mind  seemed  entirely 
‘  directed  to  the  strength  and  formation  of  the  enemy’s  line,  as 
*  well  as  to  the  effects  which  his  novel  mode  of  attack  was  likely 
‘  to  produce.’ 

Even  in  his  own  service  the  imitators  of  Xelson  were  not 
numerous,  and  had  they  been  so,  few  opportunities  woidd  have 
been  afllwded  them  of  exhibiting  their  skill.  During  the  long 
j)eace  which  ensued  the  whole  aspect  of  naval  affairs  was 
changed  by  the  introduction  of  steam.  Tlie  immense  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  invention  was  slow  in  being  fully  appreciated.  It 
seems  almost  impossible  to  believe  that  doivn  to  1851),  in  our 
own  navy,  we  had  done  little  more  than  merely  recognise  its 
existence.  As  the  manoeuvring  capabilities  of  ships  propelled 
by  the  new  power  began  to  be  understood,  officers  in  most 
countries  occupied  themselves  in  devising  numerous  sets  of 
evolutionary  movements,  with  a  view  to  tbeir  being  adopted 
as  the  basis  of  the  tactics  which  were  seen  to  be  inevitable. 
Clearly  recognising  the  immense  advantage,  in  precision  of 
movement  and  maintenance  of  formation,  which  the  mecha- 
nically-projiellcd  siiips  must  have  over  those  that  depended 
solely  on  the  wind,  many  attributed  to  the  steamship  a  faculty 
that  it  did  not  ])ossess.  They  appeared  to  think,  and  the  dia¬ 
grams  illustrating  their  views  tend  to  prove  that  they  so 
thought,  that  a  steamer  might  turn  at  almost  any  angle,  no 
matter  how  abrupt.  They  therefore  constructed  a  great  many 
ingenious  figures  which  exhibited  the  fleets  of  their  imagina¬ 
tions  as  taking  up,  in  quite  impossible  ivays,  just  the  positions 
that  happened  to  be  desirable.  It  seemed  that  they  had  merely 
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to  wisli  some  particular  change  of  formation  to  bo  carried  out, 
and  that  the  inameiivre  was  at  once  executed,  exactly  as  it 
should  be,  by  the  novel  kind  of  vessel  with  Avhich  they  were 
dealing.  Their  shi])3  bore  some  resemblance  to  those  Pha;acian 
(we  beg  pardon,  Phaiakian)  craft  described  by  Alkinoos  to 
Odysseus ;  those 

‘ .  .  wondrous  ships,  solf-mov’d,  instinct  with  mind  ; 

No  helm  secures  their  course,  no  pilot  guides; 

Like  man  intelligent,  they  plough  the  tides.’ 

Increased  experience  and  careful  observation  at  length  re¬ 
vealed  the  truth,  that  ‘  a  ship,  in  altering  course,  does  so, 
‘  not  at  a  sharp  angle,  but  by  traversing  the  arc  of  a  circle 
‘  through  the  required  number  of  points  ’  of  the  compass.  It 
was  assumed  that,  in  consequence  of  this  evidently  curvilinear 
path  of  a  turning  ship,  a  complete  turn  was  made  on  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  a  circle.  On  this  assumption — resting  on  no 
observation — several  rather  elaborate  systems  of  evolutionary 
mameuvres  for  steam  fleets  Avere  devised.  Admiral  Boutakov, 
of  the  Kussian  navy,  pointed  out  that  a  ship  making  a  complete 
revolution  and  reverting  to  the  original  direction  of  her  head, 
does  not  return  to  the  point  from  Avhich  she  started,  but  to  one 
some  distance  in  advance  of,  and  to  one  side  of  it.  But  that 
this  difference  between  the  actual  figure  described  by  her  path 
and  the  theoretical  circle  Avas  not  of  sutticient  importance  to 
invalidate  the  system  of  eA’olutions  based  upon  the  idea  of  a 
true  eircular  path. 

Since  the  jiromulgation  of  Admiral  Boutakov’s  vieAvs  a  very 
noteAvorthy  Avork  has  appeared  from  the  pen  of  Commander 
LeAval,  of  the  French  navy.  This  book  is  a  AA’onderful,  indeed 
an  almost  touching  example  of  conscientious  industry  and  labo¬ 
rious  ingenuity  exerted  in  the  construction  of  a  system,  the 
development  of  Avhlch  evidently  Avas  to  the  author  a  labour  of 
love.  As  far  back  as  1860,  he  tells  us  (p.  2),  ‘he  had  ad- 
‘  dressed  to  the  minister  a  memoir  on  the  special  subject  ’  of 
the  path  traversed  by  a  ship  in  turning ;  to  illustrate  Avhich  he 
had,  for  ten  ye.ai's,  been  colleeting  data.  ‘  But,’  he  adds,  ‘for 
‘  tlic  investigation  of  this  question,  as  for  many  others,  I  could 
‘  obtain  no  assistance,  no  facilities ;  and  I  had  to  collect  myself 
‘  Avith  patience  and  as  ojiportunity  offered,  the  facts  of  Avhich 
‘  the  assemblage  Avas  Avithout  method  or  completeness.’  The 
result  of  his  labours  has  been  laid  before  the  public.  Un¬ 
happily  his  being  suddenly  ordered  on  foreign  service,  he  tells 
Ais  (p.  262),  interrupted  them  at  a  particularly  interesting 
point,  and  the  part  of  his  Avork  AA'hich  Avas  to  have  been 
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(levotcil  to  the  coiisiileration  of  the  Tactiifve  de  Cotnhat  was 
left  Tiiifinished. 

lie  lias  shown,  however,  pretty  conclusively  that  the  true 
path  of  the  ship  making  a  coinjilete  turn  is  twofold  ;  that  it 
begins  as  a  spiral  and  ends  as  the  are  of  a  true  circle  ;  and 
that  it  varies  in  diameter  at  different  sjiecds.  The  great  merit 
of  his  discovery,  if  such  it  may  he  called,  and  of  the  excessive 
elaboration  with  which  he  has  illustrated  it,  is,  that  it  will  assist 
the  consideration  rather  of  theoretical  tactics,  than  of  those 
practical  methods  of  engaging  an  enemy  which  must  he  adopted 
in  accordance  with  circumstances  and  opportunities.  In  all 
theoretical  investigations  of  the  tactical  artthex’e  must  be  some 
standard  to  which  to  refer;  and  the  cojiious  tables  and  nu¬ 
merous  figures  of  such  works  as  those  of  Lewal  and  Boutakov, 
contain  the  materials  of  which  it  may  be  constructed.  Should 
Lieutenant  Castle’s  very  admirable  imitation  of  the  German 
hriegs-spiel  ever  be,  as  we  hope  and  believe  it  will  be,  generally 
adopted  as  a  vehicle  of  tactical  instruction,  it  will  be  to  Bou¬ 
takov  and  Lewal  that  constant  reference  will  have  to  be  made. 

Both  these  officers,  therefore,  have  done  excellent  service  in 
laying  the  foundation  of  the  new  system  of  naval  tactics  ;  and 
though  the  man  of  natural  skill  and  practical  knowledge  may 
not  be  reipiired  to  bear  their  maxims  constantly  in  mind,  yet, 
without  doubt,  he  may  derive  much  assistance  from  them. 
Without  Avalting  for  the  jwomulgation  of  these  elementary  cal¬ 
culations,  the  late  Sir  Howard  Douglas  had  essayed  to  formu¬ 
late  the  requirements  of  steam  fleets  in  action.  The  work 
which  he  published — the  last  gift  of  his  genius  to  the  British 
navy,  which  owes  its  present  efficiency  so  much  to  his  efforts 
to  improve  it — ap[)eared  towards  the  end  of  1858.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  its  publication  preceded  by  but  a  short  time  the 
introduction  of  a  novel  description  of  war-ship — the  iron-clad 
ram.  The  new  tactics  necessitated  by  this  latter  innovation 
have  to  some  extent  modified  the  conclusions  at  which  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  autlu)r  had  arrived ;  but  to  those  who  look  beneath 
the  surface  of  things,  to  those  to  whom  broad  principles  appear 
as  something  widely  different  from  mere  details,  his  book  has 
not  yet  become,  is  not  likely  soon  to  become,  obsolete. 

As  far  as  any  official  injunction  went  to  establish  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  tactical  system  of  the  British  navy  might  be  taken 
to  be  just  what  it  had  been  left  by  Nelson’s  Memorandum. 
The  ‘  line-of-battle  ’  was  still  the  ‘  line-a-head  close  hauled.’ 
‘  Engage  the  enemy  as  closehj  as  possible'  was  still  a  signal 
which  had  been  hoisted  more  than  once  in  the  recent  Ilussian 
war.  Sir  Howard  Douglas  raised  his  voice  to  awaken  his 
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coiintrynien  to  the  reality  of  the  new  coiulition  of  afhiirs.  lie 
was  not  indeed  the  first  who  attempted  to  do  so,  but  his  name 
added  force  to  the  effort  which  was  hcini;  made.  This  was  his 
text : — 

‘  'J'he  enij)loyinent  of  steam  as  a  motive  power  in  the  warlike  navies 
of  all  maritime  nations  is  a  vast  and  sudden  change  in  the  means  of 
engaging  in  action  on  the  seas,  which  must  produce  an  entire  icvolu- 
tion  in  naval  warfare,  and  must  render  necessiiry  the  immediate  adop¬ 
tion  of  new  measures  in  tactics,  and  new  material  resources;  these 
should  be  forthwith  studied,  and  ]>rovided,  with  all  the  mental  and 
jdiysical  energies  which  the  talent  and  wealth  of  this  country  can 
exert;  in  particular  no  money  should  be  spared,  considering  the 
magnitude  of  the  object  at  stake — no  less  than  the  preservation  of 
cur  naval  supremacy — in  procuring  all  that  is  necessjiry  to  meet  the 
retiuirements  of  the  service  at  this  momentous  epoch.’  {\ai  al  Wai’fare 
u'it/i  Steam,  p.  xi.) 

lie  accordingly  occupied  himself,  first,  in  proving  that  evolu¬ 
tions  and  manoeuvres,  which  fleets  of  ships  dependent  iijmn  the 
wind  could  not  execute  Avith  certainty  and  j)rccision,  or  even 
at  all,  might  be  effectually  jterformed  by  those  provided  Avith 
steam-poAver  ;  and  secondly,  that  there  Avere  certain  movements 
and  formations  Avhich  Avere  more  suited  to  the  neAv  class  of 
ships,  when  about  to  engage,  than  the  stirvivals  of  a  time  Avhen 
things  Avere  Avidely  different,  Avhich  still  cumbered  the  pages  of 
the  official  Signal-hooh.  ‘  Steam  pro[)ulsion,’  he  remarks,* 
‘  entirely  annuls  all  the  limitations  and  disabilities  imposed  by 
‘  the  Avind  on  the  evolutions  of  fleets,  and  opens  the  Avhole 
*  surface  of  the  ocean  as  a  battle-field  for  the  contests  of  steam 
‘  fleets.  AVith  this  ncAv  poAver  it  may  be  presumed  that  success 
‘  Avill  more  than  ever  dej)end  upon  the  tactical  skill  and  the 
‘  (|uick  ])erceptlon  of  the  chief,  together  Avith  prompt  and  reso- 
‘  lute  execution  on  the  part  of  those  under  his  command.’  He 
lays  doAvn,  as  an  essential  principle  of  the  neAv  tactics,  that 
fleets  should  he  kept  concentrated  in  columns,  or  ‘  llne-of- 
‘  bearing’  //<  echelon  ;  the  ‘  line-of-bearing  ’  being  a  line  draAvn 
from  the  leader’s  ship  on  a  particular  point  of  the  compass  and 
having  the  other  ships  arranged  upon  it,  at  certain  regulated 
distances,  irrespective  of  the  direction  in  Avhich  their  heads 
might  happen  to  point.  As,  Avith  land-armies,  ‘  modern  mili- 
‘  tary  science  renounces  the  practice  of  fighting  in  parallel 
‘  order,  line  against  line,  multitude  against  multitude,  ignorance 
‘  against  chance ;  ’  so  the  ‘  rude  practice  of  forming  a  fleet  for 
‘  battle  in  one  long  line,’  Avould  give  jdace  to  the  more  scien- 
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tific  one  of  arranging  it  in  separate  columns,  or  divisions,  ready  i 

to  be  employed  where  re([uired,  and  to  execute  such  tactical  < 

movements  as  circumstances  miirlit  render  desirable.  1 

The  formation  of  each  sej)arate  column,  and  of  the  whole  < 

fleet  should  be  such  that  reciprocal  defence  and  sui)port  should  ■' 

be  attorded  both  by  the  ships  composing  the  column  and  the  < 

columns  composing  the  fleet.  A  fleet,  exjiecting  to  he  en-  1 

gaged,  should  have  ‘  advanced  ])osts’of  light  vessels  in  its  1 

front,  or,  nautically ,  ‘  ahead ;  ’  and  between  these  and  the  main 
body  vessels  of  somewhat  greater  force  as  ‘  supports ;  ’  whilst  ‘ 

in  rear,  or  ‘  astern,’  of  all  should  follow  a  reserve  of  swift,  ‘ 

powerful  ships.  Each  division  of  the  main  body  was  to  be  ‘ 

formed  in  the  shape  of  a  wedge,  or  isosceles  triangle,  the  sides  i 

inclining  to  each  other  at  an  angle  of  90°,  and  the  vertex  being  < 

to  the  front.  Each  of  these  wedges  was  to  be  en  echehm,  that  ‘ 

is,  rather  more  retired,  on  the  right,  or  left  rear  ( nautically,  ‘  on  1 

‘  the  quarter  ’),  of  the  one  on  its  flank.  This  arrangement  i 

allowed  the  guns  that  coidd  be  ])ointed  ahead,  as  well  as  those  t 

mounted  on  the  broadside,  to  be  used  without  danger  to  friends,  f 

and  brought  the  vessels  of  the  enemy  within  range  under  the  I 

cross-fire  of  at  least  two  ships,  or  two  divisions :  mutual  pro-  1 

tection  being  the  essence  of  gocnl  tactics. 

The  manoeuvres  to  be  executed  in  bringing  on  an  action  t 

were  to  be  such  that  the  ships  could  not  be  called  uj)on  to  1 

undergo  the  ordeal  of  passing  under  the  fire  of  the  whole  hostile  s 

broadside.  With  a  view  to  prevent  this,  an  attempt  shoidd  be  i 

made  to  double  upon,  and  attack  with  superior  force,  the  enemy’s  1 

rear,  by  coming  uj)  on  it  from  asteni.  No  steam  fleet  should  a 

passively  receive  an  attack  made  upon  it,  but  should  promptly  1 

adopt  the  strongest  formation  of  which  it  was  capable,  and  \ 

actively  resist  the  enemy’s  advance  by  opposing  to  it  a  vigorous  i 

offensive  of  its  own.  The  enemy  should  be  a{)proached,  when  s 

within  range,  obliquely,  by  which  means  the  etiect  of  a  raking  e 

fire  — so  disastrous  to  the  crews  of  wooden  shij)s — would  be 
avoided ;  and  the  oblique  order  of  advance  would  also  give  a 

considerable  faeilities  for  the  performance  of  the  advantageous  n 

maiuruvre  of  outflanking  some  portion  of  the  opposing  fleet, 
and  bringing  against  it  an  overwhelming  force.  It  will  be  a 

observed,  from  the  scanty  outline  of  the  details  of  the  system  ‘ 

which  w'e  have  given,  as  a  striking  illustration  of  the  changed  3 

aspect  of  naval  warfare,  that  a  battle  was  to  be  fought  by  a  1 

scries  of  manceuvres,  and  no  longer  by  a  simple  exchange  of  h 

cannonades ;  but  that  the  gun  still  continuccl  to  be  the  one  ol 

weapon  in  use  afloat.  — 

The  suggestions  of  Sir  Howard  Douglas  received  far  less 
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attention  than  they  tlcservecl.  Practically  they  met  with  no 
ottieial  recognition ;  and  it  is  doubtful  if,  in  the  navy  itself, 
they  hecaine  even  known  to  the  great  majority  of  officers. 
Changes  of  vast  importance  in  the  naval  art  sueceed  each  other 
with  such  startling  rapidity,  that  men  might  almost  claim  to  be 
excused  from  attempting  to  master  the  details  of  every  innova¬ 
tion  which  they  felt  convinced  was  certain  to  be  soon  followed 
by  another.  As  Captain  Philip  Colomb,  a  most  accomplished 
writer  on,  and  able  exponent  of  modern  tactics,  has  observed,* 
‘  All  these  changes  have  been  attended  by  one  extraordinary 
‘  characteristic.  They  had  no  sooner  reached  perfection  than 
‘  their  death-warrant  was  signed !  ’  As  an  instance  of  this  we 
may  mention  that  Sir  Howard’s  essay  appeared  towards  the 
end  of  the  year  1858,  and  that  in  1859  the  ‘  Warrior’  and  the 
‘  Black  Prince,’  the  first  of  our  iron-clad  ships,  were  ordered  to 
be  built.  The  conviction  had  been  gaining  ground  that  the 
use  of  the  ‘  ram  ’  would  assume  an  important  position  in  the 
tactics  of  future  combats ;  and  these  shij)s  were  so  constructed 
as  to  be  capable  of  dealing  a  most  destructive  blow  with  their 
prows.  Thus  the  revival  of  an  ancient  method  of  attack  was 
beginning  to  appear  above  the  horizon  of  naval  invention. 

Hitherto  no  persistent  attempt  had  been  made  to  systematise 
the  manoeuvres  of  fiects  Avhich  had  been  forced  into  prominence 
by  the  occurrence  of  the  recent  changes.  The  antique  plans 
still  retained  the  authority  of  official  sanction.  A  terminology 
founded  upon  the  necessities  of  ships  dependent  for  their  pro¬ 
pulsion  upon  the  wind  was  still  in  existence  in  squadrons  from 
which  purely  sailing  vessels  had  for  some  time  quite  disap¬ 
peared.  The  propriety  of  ju'oviding  for  cases  in  which  it 
would  be  desirable  to  keep  an  engaged  fleet  well  in  hand,  with 
its  divisions  in  a  state  to  be  launched  against  some  particidar 
squadron  of  the  foe,  had  not  been  in  reality  admitted.  Indeed 
even  the  methods  of  moving  masses  of  ships  in  combination, 
of  changing  the  direction  of  their  advance,  and  of  rapidly 
altering  the  aiTangement  in  which  they  haj)pened  to  be,  had 
not  been  devised. 

Whilst  this  was  the  condition  of  tactical  science  in  the  navy, 
and  whilst  the  ships  of  the  new  type,  the  ‘  Warrior  ’  and  the 
‘  Black  Pi'ince,’  were  still  upon  the  stocks.  Admiral  Sir  William 
^Martin  Avas  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet. 
His  command  of  that  important  force  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  navy  ;  a  landmark  from  Avhich  to  date  the  rise 
of  many  of  the  improvements  which  have  added  so  much  to  the 
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ofli-'icncy  of  the  sca-servico.  The  fleet  it?elf  was  tlie  last  great 
eollectiou  of  ships  of  the  old  deseription  that  sailed  beneath  the 
British  flag.  At  one  time  it  mimhered  fourteen  sail-of-the- 
line,  besides  some  heavy  frigates,  and  several  smaller  vessels. 
Political  eonslderations,  events  that  had  recently  taken  jdace 
in  Europe,  and  the  shadows  cast  by  others  that  were  already 
developing  themselves,  had  led  to  the  formation  of  this  power¬ 
ful  array.  Hastily  got  together  as  its  crews  necessarily  were, 
ignoi’ant  of  most  of  the  essentials  of  a  seaman’s  duty,  and 
chaflng  under  the  restraints  of  a  discipline  to  which  few  of 
them  had  been  accustomed,  the  first  duty  of  the  chief  was  to 
instruct  and  reduce  to  order  the  unpromising  materials  that 
formed  the  companies  of  his  ships,  d'his  was  accomplished 
with  a  rapidity  and  completeness  that  recalled  to  the  minds  of 
those  who  studied  the  history  of  the  navy  the  age  of  Lord  St. 
Vincent.  There  now  remained  to  put  the  whole  fleet,  of 
wdiich  the  components  had  been  so  admirably  prepared,  into  a 
state  in  which  it  should  be  equal  to  coping  with  any  emer¬ 
gency  which — in  the  then  strained  condition  of  diplomatic 
affairs — might  probably  arise. 

Accordingly,  the  Admiral  applied  liimself  to  the  task  of  re¬ 
vising  the  system  of  evolutions  which  till  then  had  been 
almost  universally  accepted  as  sufficient  for  the  requirements 
of  our  fleets.  Advantage  was  taken  of  the  ])rcscnce  of  a 
squadron  in  the  capacious  waters  of  the  Bay  of  Naples  to  ex¬ 
periment  with  the  ships  themselves ;  and  the  smooth  roadsteads 
in  other  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  afforded  a  practice-ground 
on  which  to  test,  by  means  of  boats,  the  value  of  the  proposed 
formations  and  manoeuvres.  Thus  was  laid  the  first  stone  of 
the  foundation  of  a  new  tactical  system.  The  evolutionary 
scheme  then  devised  was  not  aj)proved  by  the  superior  autbo- 
ritios  to  its  full  extent,  but  it  is  known  that  the  one  wduch  has 
])ccn  since  adopted  has,  in  many  ])articulars,  been  founded  upon 
it.  The  author  of  the  scheme  had,  at  all  events,  been  quite 
successful  in  drawing  attention  to  the  pressing  necessities  of  a 
fleet  which  might  almost  at  any  moment  be  called  upon  to  act 
against  tbc  navies  of  other  powers,  in  which  tactical  questions 
had  been  more  deeply  studied  than  in  our  own. 

Events  shortly  afterwards  occurred  which  threw  the  urgent 
want  of  a  deep  consideration  of  these  ([uestions  into  a  stronger 
light  than  ever.  The  havoc  caused  by  a  rudely-constructed 
Confederate  iron-clad  amongst  the  Federal  fleet  in  Hampton 
Roads  gave  a  startling  prominence  to  the  power  of  the  ram¬ 
ming  attack.  Never  was  there  a  more  striking  exemplification 
of  the  superioi’ity  of  one  illustration  to  a  thousand  arguments. 
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The  views  of  those  who  had  foreseen,  in  the  general  use  of 
steain-powei’,  a  certain  reversion  to  the  tactics  of  a  bygone 
age,  were  no  longer  regarded  as  visionary  and  impracticable. 
Their  interpi’etation  of  the  signs  that  betoken  a  fresh  innova¬ 
tion  in  naval  warfare  were  unreservedly  accepted.  The  naval 
constructor  hastened  to  adopt  the  material  expression  of  their 
ideas.  Thenceforth  the  powers  of  all  iron-clad  ships  were  so 
contrived  and  fashioned  as  to  be  capable  of  being  used  in  the 
same  manner  as  was  the  beak  of  the  ancient  galley.  Thus  a 
new  weapon  had  been  added  to  those  in  use  in  the  fleets  of  the 
world. 

A  further  illustration  of  the  stupendous  importance  of  this 
Aveapon  was  supplied  by  the  assault  of  the  .Vustrian  admiral, 
Tegethof,  upon  an  Italian  iron-clad  at  Lissa.  The  battle 
fought  olf  the  island  of  that  name,  in  spite  of  the  irregular 
manner  in  which,  on  the  Avhole,  it  was  conducted,  Avas  unques¬ 
tionably  the  most  momentous  naval  occurrence  since  Tra¬ 
falgar.  For  the  first  time  in  history  fleets  of  iron-clad  ships 
met  in  hostile  collision  in  the  open  sea.  As  far  as  the  British 
navy  Avas  concerned,  this  event  did  not  find  it  altogether  un¬ 
prepared.  Already  Caj)taiu  Colomb  had  pointed  out  to  his 
brother-i)fficers,  assembled  iu  the  theatre  of  the  Koyal  United 
Service  Institution,  that  they  must  expect  that  the  question,  avIio 
is  to  Avin  in  a  combat  at  sea  ?  Avoidd  be  solved  someAvhat  after 
this  fashion.  That  officer  and  Captain  Pellew,  avIio  had  shared 
the  labours  of  Sir  William  Martin  iu  carrying  out  his  ca'oIu- 
tiouary  experiments  in  the  ^lediterranean,  had  already  been 
appointed  to  assist  the  admiral  in  command  of  the  Channel 
Squadron  in  the  revision  of  the  ‘  Naval  Signal  Book,’ the  Avork 
Avhich  contains  Avhatcver  tactical  rules  are  authorised  for  the 
guidance  of  the  service.  OAving  to  the  state  of  Captain  PellcAv’s 
health  he  Avas  compelled  to  retire  from  his  occupation  before  the 
completion  of  the  task  on  Avhich  he  and  his  collaborateur  Avere 
engaged.  The  Avork  Avas  then  left  in  the  admirably  safe  hands 
of  Captain  Colomb,  and  to  him  chiefly — if  not  entirely — belongs 
the  merit  of  devising  the  basis  of  the  tactical  system  noAv  in 
use  in  the  fleet.  ‘  Sir  William  iMartin’s  book,’  he  says,  ‘  Avas 
‘  the  only  complete  system  of  tactics  Avhich  Avas  before  us  Avhen 
‘  AA'e  had  to  draAv  up  the  ucav  plan.  ...  I  based  the  system  of 
*  tactics  almost  entirely  upon  that  book,  making  alterations  in 
‘  the  language  here  and  there,  and  the  committee  Avhich  sat  to 
‘  investigate  the  system  adopted  it  almost  throughout.’  This 
system  Ave  have  spoken  of  as  being  a  basis,  or  foundation,  on 
Avhich  the  neAv  tactics  might  rest,  rather  than  a  real  tactical 
system  itself.  It  Avas  principally  composed  of  descriptions  of 
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the  methods  of  executinj;  certain  mana?uvres,  and  of  jjettinfr 
into  certain  formations,  which  tlie  changed  condition  of  the  art 
of  war  promised  to  render  necessary  or  useful.  The  tenniu- 
ology  employed  was  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  modern 
times ;  and  the  directions  given  were  characterised  by  a  sim¬ 
plicity  sadly  wanting  in  previous  works. 

In  the  meantime  a  new'  weapon  was  being  invented  which 
was,  if  ever  brought  into  use,  to  widen  still  more  the  gulf 
betw'een  the  method  ot  fighting  a  naval  action  herealter  and 
that  which  was  in  vogue  in  the  days  of  Nelson.  The  practice 
of  defending  positions  which  lay  open  to  attack  by  means  of 
submarine  mines  had,  in  recent  wars,  become  more  and  more 
common.  The  destructive  power  of  these  terrible  inventions 
had  been  so  greatly  dreaded,  that  in  more  than  one  instance 
the  line  of  defence  which  they  supplied  had  been  deemed 
Impenetrable,  and  had  proved  sufficient  to  Avard  off  even  the 
semblance  of  attack.  In  the  many  cases,  during  the  Avar  in 
America,  in  Avhich  their  j)ower  had  been  defied,  their  efficacy, 
in  spite  of  their  necessarily  someAvhat  imperfect  construction, 
had  been  amply  A'indicated.  The  ])osslbillty  of  using  them 
offensively  from  shi])s  under-Avay  suggested  itself  to  many 
minds  ;  and  a  ])lan  of  Avorking  them  by  placing  a  heavy  charge 
of  gunpoAvder  in  a  suitable  case  at  the  end  of  a  long  spar  thrust 
out  from  a  vessel's  l)o\v,  and  igniting  the  exi»loslve  by  electric 
agency  under  the  bottom  of  an  enemy’s  ship  Avas  adopted.  The 
difficulties  that,  under  many  circumstances  of  occ.an  Avarfare, 
must  Interfere  Avith  the  employment  of  the  Aveapou  thus  con¬ 
structed,  led  to  a  very  ingenious  arrangement,  the  invention  of 
Caj)taln  Harvey. 

Amongst  deep-sea  fishermen  there  is  in  use  a  not  uncommon 
plan  of  sending  a  hook  and  line  out  from  a  boat  proceeding 
through  the  Avater,  to  such  a  distance  from  her  laterally,  that 
they  shall  be  made  to  pursue  the  same  course  as  that  on  Avhlch 
she  is  running,  but  jiarallel  to  it  and  not  behind  her,  or  as  the 
nautical  plu-ase  is,  ‘  lii  her  Avake.’  This  is  brought  about  by 
her  suspending  a  ])iece  of  Avood  in  such  a  Avay,  that  Avhen  toAved 
by  a  hue  from  the  moving  body  it  shall  present  a  flat  surface 
obliquely  to  the  AAater,  and,  in  obedience  to  a  Avell-knowu  me¬ 
chanical  laAv,  diverge  in  the  direction  of  the  resultant  of  the 
forces  by  Avhich  it  is  acted  upon.  This  instrument,  known 
amongst  fishermen  as  a  ‘  sea-otter,’  is,  being  t)f  suitable  size, 
employed  by  Ca])taiu  Harvey  as  the  receptacle  of  Ills  mine,  or 
torpedo.  The  object  of  the  assailant  provided  Avith  this  Aveapou 
is  to  tOAv  it,  so  tliat  on  the  line  being  suddenly  slackened,  it 
Avill  sink  beneath  the  bottom  of  an  enemy’s  shi}),  and  on  the 
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line  being  checked  and  the  towing  resumed,  be  brought  into 
sharp  contact  Avith  her  hull,  and  be  then  put  in  action  by 
means  of  an  ingenious  arrangement  of  levers  which  are  pressed 
by  the  contact  upon  a  specially  j)repared  substance  which 
ignites  on  puncture  and  explodes  the  mine. 

Yet  another  weapon  for  the  use  of  fleets  of  Avar-ships  has 
been  provided  by  the  mechanical  ingenuity  of  the  time.  The 
‘  Fish-torpedo  ’  is  the  invention  of  an  English  gentleman,  Mr. 
Whitehead,  settled  at  Fiume,  in  Austria,  at  Avhich  place  he  is 
the  oAvner  of  a  large  engine-factory.  The  details  of  his  in¬ 
vention  have  been  kept  secret ;  and  a  knoAvledge  of  them  has 
been  imparted  only  to  a  very  select  fcAv.  Enough,  hoAvever, 
is  knoAvn  of  the  extraordinary  Aveapon  Avhich  he  has  invented, 
to  alloAV  of  its  being  described  sufliciently  fully  for  those  A\-ho 
have  not  seen  it  to  understand  its  action.  Its  name  of  ‘  Flsh- 
‘  torpedo  ’  is  not  at  all  a  misnomer.  A  long  case  of  thin  iron 
or  steel,  cylindrical  about  the  middle  and  tapering  to  a  point 
at  cither  end,  there  being  fixed  at  one  the  steering  apparatus 
and  propeller,  give  it  no  insignificant  resemblance  to  some  of 
the  fish  Avhich,  far  out  on  the  ocean,  dai*t  about  athAA’art  the 
course  of  ships  moving  through  the  Avaves.  This  resemblance 
is  increased  Avhen,  being  set  in  motion,  it  rushes  along  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  AAater.  It  contains,  of  course,  a  charge  of 
gunpowder,  or  mine,  Avhich  Avill  be  exploded  by  mechanical 
agency  upon  its  striking  the  object  against  Avhich  it  is  directed. 

I  ts  great  peculiarity  is,  that  it  contains  its  propelling  machinery 
within  itself.  Placed  inside  it  is  an  engine,  believed  to  be 
worked  by  means  of  compressed  air,  Avhich  imparts  the  neces¬ 
sary  rotation  to  the  propeller  attached  to  one  end.  A  special 
form  of  rudder  is  ])i’ovided  Avhich  suttices  to  steer  this  sub¬ 
marine  vessel,  for  such  it  really  is,  and  turn  it  either  to  the 
right  or  left,  or  up  or  doAvn.  A  beautiful  adaptation  of  the 
results  of  our  knoAvledgc  of  the  relation  betAveen  the  specific 
gravity  and  the  floating  caj)acity  of  bodies  keeps  it  at  the  proper 
dei>th  ;  and  is  so  ctfective,  that  it  is  said  to  insist  upon  its  main¬ 
taining  that  de])th,  either  descending,  or  rising  to  it,  should  it 
be  launched  forth  above  or  beloAv  the  proper  level.  The  method 
of  using  it  AAould  be,  to  thrust  it  out  through  a  tube  aflixed  to 
a  ship  beneath  the  Avater,  so  arranged  that  some  ‘  stop,’  or  ex¬ 
pedient  of  the  kind,  should,  on  its  ejection,  just  catch  a  specially 
provided  prominence  in  the  tid)e,  so  that  the  pressure  resulting 
Avould  free  some  valve  Avithin  and  set  the  Internal  machinery 
in  motion.  The  tube  Avould  be  directed  toAvards  the  object 
aimed  at.  The  torpedo,  finding  its  proper  de[)th,  Avould  rush 
on  at  a  rate  quite  equal  to  that  of  a  moderately  fast  steamer. 
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and  would,  at  the  distance  of  several  hundred  yards,  strike  with 
sufficient  energy  to  insure  ignition  of  its  explosive  contents. 

Thus,  it  will  he  seen,  several  novel  weapons  have  been  added 
to  the  gun,  so  long  the  only  important  component  of  the  arma¬ 
ment  of  our  fleets.  The  gun  itself,  indeed,  has  undergone  so 
many  changes  and  improvements  in  power,  construction,  and 
system  of  mounting,  as  almost  to  be  no  longer  what  it  once 
was.  Smooth-bore  ordnance  and  spherical  j)rojectiles — from 
the  invention  of  gunpowder  till  within  the  last  fifteen  years  in 
our  own  navy,  and  till  the  present  day  in  the  American,  the 
only  pattern  known  to  artillerists — are  now  universally  looked 
upon  as  things  of  the  past.  Even  the  Americans,  who  have  so 
long  exhibited  in  artillery  matters  an  unusual  conservatism, 
have  decided  upon  adopting  a  heavy  rifled  gun  as  the  type  of 
their  naval  ordnance,  and  are  at  this  moment  engaged  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  a  series  of  experiments  intended  to  settle  which  is  the 
best  descrii)tion  of  weaj)on  with  which  to  arm  their  ships. 

The  increase  in  the  power  of  artillery  during  a  recent  period 
has  been  positively  stupendous.  The  weights  of  the  modern 
guns  and  their  projectiles  would  have  appeared  fabulous  to  the 
contemporaries  of  Xelson  and  Collingwood.  In  the  naval 
history  of  the  French  war  by  James,  ships  are  frequently 
designated  by  the  weight,  as  well  as  by  the  number  of  their 
guns;  and  ‘  the  1 2-pounder  32-gun  frigate  ’  is  no  uncommon 
prefix  to  the  j)roper  name  of  a  vessel  of  that  class.  Lord  Dun- 
donald  relates  in  his  ‘  Autobiography  ’  that,  on  one  occasion, 
he  jestingly  put  into  his  coat-pocket  a  whole  broadside  of 
shot  belonging  to  the  vessel  which  he  commanded,  and  walked 
about  with  it.  Now,  the  lightest  naval  gun,  officially  styled 
‘  light,’  is  the  64-pounder.  The  guns  of  the  ‘  Devastation  ’  throw 
a  projectile  weighing  700  lbs.  In  the  weight  of  the  guns  them¬ 
selves  progress  has  been  equally  active.  The  heaviest  gun 
mounted  afloat  in  the  age  of  Trafalgar  was  one  which  weighed 
about  two  tons  and  three-quarters.  The  present  64-pounder 
weighs  three  and  a  quarter,  whilst  the  700-pounders  of  the 
‘  Devastation  ’  weigh  no  less  than  thirty-five  tons.  The  ad¬ 
vance  in  the  weight  of  the  cartridge,  or  charge  of  gunpowder, 
by  whicb  these  enormous  projectiles  are  propelled,  has  been  on 
a  proportionate  scale ;  and  the  quality  of  the  explosive,  owing 
to  improvements  in  manufacture,  has  been  greatly  raised. 

The  |)lan  of  rifling  the  bore  of  large  guns  has  very  greatly 
increased  precision  of  fire.  Excellent  practice  is  now  made  at 
ranges  which  in  the  beginning  of  the  century  would  have 
seemed  j)reposten)us.  Owing  to  the  elongated  form  of  the 
projectiles  lired  from  the  new  guns,  it  is  j)0ssiblc  to  send  a 
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huge  mass  of  iron  through  the  air  presenting  but  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  resisting  surface.  The  result  is  that  the  velo¬ 
city  retained  by  a  shot  after  a  long  flight  is  so  . little  diminished 
that  it  delivers,  even  at  long  ranges,  a  most  tremendous  blow ; 
the  total  energy,  expressed  in  ‘  foot-tons,’  attributed  to  the 
thirty-five  ton  gun  being  eight  thousand  two  hundred  and  five. 
The  form  of  projectile,  its  comparatively  small  diameter,  and 
the  pointed  shape  of  its  fore  j)art  aid  greatly  its  penetrating 
j)owers,  and  thick  plates  of  iron  can  be  perforated  at  thousands 
of  yards’  distance.  The  material  of  which  modern  guns  are 
composed,  and  the  method  employed  in  their  construction, render 
almost  Impossible  their  destruction  by  explosive  rupture;  the 
bursting  of  such  as  have  been  hitherto  destroyed  having  taken 
place  gradually  and  with  warning.  The  security  that  this  gives 
to  the  men  employed  in  working  them  in  action,  and  the  con¬ 
fidence  in  their  safety  which  it  must  engender,  will  be  easily 
appreciated  by  those  conversant  with  the  disastrous  results  of 
bursting  guns  in  some  of  our  older  battles ;  and  will  be  felt 
certain  to  exert  a  moral  effect  of  no  mean  importance  upon  the 
conduct  of  crews  under  fire. 

It  is  not  so  very  long  ago  that  the  use  of  explosive  projectiles 
in  battle  was  considered  a  broach  of  the  laws  of  war.  Shells 
also  were  long  thought  to  be  unfitted  for  use  Avith  guns,  and 
were  employed  only  with  mortars,  elevated  at  a  high  angle  and 
bringing  against  the  enemy  what  is  known  as  ‘  vertical  fire.’ 
The  shell  has  now  almost  taken  the  jdaceof  the  shot,  which  will 
])robably  be  seldom  fired  in  battle.  Even  the  ])rotective  cover¬ 
ing  upon  the  sides  of  iron-clads  is  not  sufficiently  impervious  to 
the  newer  form  of  shell  to  prevent  its  penetrating  and  causing 
fearful  havoc  ‘  between  decks.’  The  ‘  chilled  shell,’  one  of  the 
many  improvements  in  artillery  due  to  the  inventive  ingenuity 
of  Sir  William  Palliser,  is  especially  designed  as  a  plate 
l)iercing  projectile.  It  is  distinguished  by  several  striking 
peculiarities.  It  contains  no  ‘  fuze,’  or  arrangement  purposely 
aj)plied  to  insure  the  ignition  of  its  bursting  charge.  The 
latter,  which  is  enclosed  in  a  bag  of  light  material,  is  cora- 
})rcssed,  by  the  violent  concussion  Avhich  ensues  on  one  of  our 
present  heavy  guns  being  fired,  into  a  hard  and  solid  mass,  and 
is  forced  against  the  rear  part  of  the  holloAv  receptacle  in  which 
it  is  ]»laced.  When  the  shell  strikes  a  hard  substance,  such  as 
an  iron  plate,  this  mass  is  driven  forward  with  intense  violence, 
and  so  great  is  the  heat  generated  by  the  friction  of  its  passage 
from  one  end  of  its  chamber  to  the  other  that  the  gunpowder  is 
ignited  and  the  shell  explodes.  The  short  interval  of  time  neces¬ 
sary  for  this  ignition  to  be  developed  is  just  sufficient — so  care- 
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fully  biihinecil  nre  all  accounts  ami  calculations  in  the  modern 
art  of  war — to  permit  the  passage  of  the  j>rojectile  intact  tlirouj^li 
the  armonr-j)lating,and  it  only  hursts  when  it  has  passed  throui*  h, 
and  so  employs  its  destructive  powers  to  the  best  j)urpose  within 
the  ship  at  wliich  it  is  aimed.  Thus  the  massive  protection 
with  which  the  sides  of  iron-clads  are  covered  is  made  use  of 
as  a  means  to  hrin<^  about  the  destruction  of  their  defendci’s. 

Powerful  as  are  modern  j;uns,  and  frightful  as  is  the  havoc 
they  are  capable  of  working  amongst  those  against  whom  they 
are  directed,  it  was  fur  some  time  very  doubtful  if  they  could 
be  successfully  worked  on  board  ships  likely  to  be  tossed  about 
upon  the  tempestuous  waters  of  the  ocean.  To  mount  these 
ponderous  masses  of  iron  nj)on  the  broadside  of  sea-going 
vessels  seemed  but  to  put  on  board  them  objects  which  in  un¬ 
favourable  weather  must  necessarily  be  out  of  all  control  of 
the  crew.  There  seemed  also  little  likelihood  of  devising  any 
system  of  mounting  them  which  could  stand  the  terrific  shock 
of  their  recoil  on  discharge.  .Vll  difficulties  have  been  com¬ 
pletely  overcome.  The  gcnci’ation  which  had  been  taught  to 
regard  the  old  smooth-bore  (JS-ponnder  as  too  heavy  a  piece  to 
form  part  of  the  broadside  armament  of  ships-of-wav  has  seen 
the  gun  of  twelve,  and  even  that  of  eighteen  tons  worked  with 
ease  and  rapidity  on  the  sides  of  the  ‘  Hercules  ’  or  ‘  Sultan.’ 
The  iron  carriages  on  which  this  monstrous  artillery  is 
mounted,  the  invention  of  Captain  Scott  of  the  Poyal  Navy, 
constitute  in  themselves  a  notable  innovation  in  the  art  of 
gunnery,  and  have,  to  a  great  extent,  taken  the  place  of  the 
old  wooden  carriage  upon  four  wheels,  or  trucks,  which — as 
old  as  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth — has  not  even  yet  quite 
disappeared  from  the  gun-decks  of  the  fleet. 

In  constructing  a  system  of  naval  tactics  it  is  essential  to 
attribute  to  eacli  weapon  its  jiroper  value  in  actual  combat. 

Viters  on  modern  tactics  have  accordingly  devoted  much 
attention  to  a  true  estimate  of  the  power  of  the  gun.  The 
develoj)mcnt  of  its  destructive  energy  attained  of  late  years, 
the  ]n-ecision  Avith  Avhich  its  projectiles  might  be  discharged 
against  an  object  aimed  at,  the  scientific  methods  introduced 
into  the  jtlans  of  pointing  artillery,  and  the  high  training  now 
considered  necessary  for  the  career  of  a  gunner,  all  tend  to 
]tlacc  the  weapon  in  the  front  rank  of  those  cmjdoyed  in  navel 
Avarfare.  But  the  stupendous  effects  knoAvn  to  liaAe  been 
produced  by  the  ramming  attack,  or  by  the  explosion  of  the 
subatpieous  tor])edo,  IniA’e,  on  the  other  hand,  done  imich 
tOAvai'ds  lowering  its  relative  snj»eriority.  Provided  the  speed 
at  Avhich  the  ships  are  moving,  and  the  nerves  of  the  gunners 
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be  such  as  to  insure  luttiu",  the  importance  of  the  gun  would 
be  conclusively  demonstrated.  ‘  This  shell  (the  70t)-pounder)  ’ 
says  Commander  Noel,  in  an  essay  to  which  we  shall  shortly 
refer  at  greater  length,  ‘  if  it  burst  in  the  centre  of  such  a 
‘  battery  as  that  of  Il.M.S.  “Hercules,'’  would  jwobably  place 
‘  half,  if  not  the  whole  of  the  men  hors  de  combat.'  As  ^Ir. 
Laughton  observes,  ‘  a  gun  that  can  drive  a  shot  against  the 
‘  enemy’s  side  with  a  force  of  nearly  live  thousand  foot-tons,  is 
‘  a  weapon  of  vast  capabilities.’  It  is  remembered  that,  though 
at  Lissa  Tegethof  sank  the  ‘  Ke  d’ltalia  ’  by  a  blow  from  the 
prow  of  the  ‘  Ferdinand  ^lax,’  the  ‘  Palestro  ’  in  the  same 
action  was  destroyed  by  Austrian  siiclls;  and  the  ‘  Aftondatore’ 
foundered,  not  many  hours  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  in¬ 
juries  I’cceived  from  guns.  Opinion,  then,  as  to  the  true 
jtosition  of  the  gun  is  much  divided,  and  it  may  be  said  to 
share  with  the  ‘  ram  ’  the  foremost  place. 

The  same  difference  of  opinion  docs  not  exist  as  to  the  rela¬ 
tive  merits  of  the  sea-torpedo.  The  great  power  of  that 
weaj)on  is  doubted  by  no  one ;  but  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  successfully  maneeuvring  it  arc  seen  to  be  by  no  means 
small.  Its  value  has  to  some  extent  been  tested  by  actual 
experiment.  Its  explosive  powers  being  known  with  absolute 
certainty  require  no  testing ;  but  the  possibility  of  placing  it 
in  suitable  j)roximity  to  shij)s  in  various  positions  has  been 
submitted  to  the  proof  of  several  trials.  In  a  discussion  of  its 
merits,  as  exhibited  on  these  trials,  by  Lieutenant  II.  II. 
Grenfell — the  title  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  list  of  works 
heading  this  article — the  result  of  these  experiments  is  care¬ 
fully  estimated.  It  appears  that  they  wei’e  carried  out  under 
circumstances  which,  to  say  the  least,  were  not  unfavourable 
to  the  to]q)edo ;  the  vessel  maiueuvrcd  against  being  forbidden 
to  adoj)t  any  approach  to  offensively  defensive  tactics.  The 
vessel  attacked  was  limited,  by  order,  as  regards  her  reliance 
upon  s])ccd  and  ramming  capabilities ;  and  the  manoeuvrers  of 
the  torpedo  might  naturally  be  expected  to  gain  the  advantage. 
They  do  not,  however,  apjiear  to  have  done  so;  and  Lieutenant 
Grenfell  sums  up  the  result  of  the  trials  as  follows : — 

‘  If  the  torpedo  had  succeeded  we  might  be  disposed  to  press  these 
points ;  Itiit  as,  even  under  these  conditions,  it  failed,  we  have  a  satis¬ 
factory  a  fortiori  argument  as  to  Its  chances  in  real  warfare.’  {Practical 
Peductiunr,  <j-c.,  p.  21.) 

In  the  dearth  of  tactical  literature  this  memoir  of  Lieutenant 
Grenfell's  apjtears  as  an  essay  of  considerable  importance.  He 
has  set  himself  to  work  to  form  an  exact  estimate  of  the  real 
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value  of  a  new  weapon  for  naval  warfare.  He  lias  investi¬ 
gated  most  of  the  points  connected  with  its  use  with  an  iin- 
jiartiality  and  acumen  Avorthy  of  all  praise ;  and  he  has  set 
an  admirable  examjile,  for  this  investigation  of  distinct  and 
separate  questions  of  modern  naval  tactics  will  probably  lead 
us  more  surely  than  ever  to  a  general  solution  of  the  jiroblems 
of  the  Avhole  subject.  He  has  not,  unfortunately,  considered  it 
necessary  to  form  any  estimate  tif  the  capabilities  of  the  arm 
when  employed  by  ships  collected  in  fleets ;  but  he  has  pro¬ 
bably  for  ever  set  at  rest  any  doubts  that  might  arise  as  to  the 
method  of  manocuvi’ing  it  in  a  duel  between  single  ships.  It 
would  lead  us  into  too  many  of  the  technicalities,  Avhich  we 
have  promised  not  to  inflict  upon  our  readers,  were  Ave  to 
folloAv  Lieutenant  Grenfell  throughout  his  investigation ;  but 
Ave  may  summarise  his  conclusions  by  stating,  that  the  proper 
position  to  try  and  obtain,  the  ‘  Aveather-gage  ’  of  the  new 
tactics,  is  on  the  circumference  of  the  outer  of  tAA’o  concentric 
circles  of  Avhich  your  adversary  should  be  compelled  to  choose 
the  inner ;  and  that  he  should  be  forced,  Avhilst  still  uiion  it,  to 
keep  someAvhat  in  advance.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  enlarge 
upon  the  great  importance  of  this  tactical  discovery,  for  such  it 
is.  It  is  obvious  that  such  a  proceeding  Avould  be  out  of  the 
question  in  the  case  of  a  ship  lielonging  to  a  fleet,  and  obliged 
to  conform  in  her  mamruvres  to  the  movements  of  others. 
The  torpedo  also,  still  provided  only  Avith  a  mechanical  arrange¬ 
ment  for  exploding  its  charge  Avhicli,  of  course,  AA-ould  be  unable 
to  distinguish  betAveen  friend  and  foe,  aa'ouUI  be  scarcely  a  safe 
Aveapon  to  employ  Avhen  friendly  ships  Avere  close  at  hand. 
These  considerations  point  to  the  conclusion  that  if  fleets  arc 
ever  to  rely  upon  it,  it  Avill  be  in  its  cajiacity,  not  so  much  as 
an  offensive,  as  a  defensive  Avcajion,  near  Avhich  any  enemy, 
anxious  to  try  his  poAvers  of  ramming,  Avill  probably  not  deem 
it  judicious  to  venture. 

With  respect  to  the  prominence  likely  to  be  given,  in 
future  sea-fights,  to  the  revival  of  the  ancient  method  of  as¬ 
saulting  Avith  the  jiroAv,  there  is  a  decided  agreement  amongst 
those  Avlu)  have  devoted  their  attention  to  the  changed  aspect 
of  ocean  Avarfarc.  Commander  Noel  has  collected  (p.  75)  the 
ojiinions  of  several  authors,  Avho,diffcring  in  their  estimate  of  the 
relative  value  of  the  offensive  poAver  of  the  gun  and  the  ram, 
still  alloAv  a  vast  imjiortance  to  the  latter.  The  discussion  now 
ajipcars  to  assume  the  shajic,  not  so  much  of  an  investigation  of 
the  value  of  this  mode  of  attack,  as  of  an  inquiry  hoAV  best  to 
deliver  and  aA'oid  it.  This  inquiry  is,  of  course,  very  greatly 
complicated,  Avhen  the  case  of  ships  manoeuvring  in  company 
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has  to  be  consiilereil,  and  is  not  by  any  means  free  from  diffi¬ 
culties  when  that  of  two  opponents  only  is  dealt  with.  Captain 
Colomb  has  done  good  service  towards  the  elucidation  of  the 
question,  by  reminding  students  of  tactics  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  an  area  of  impunity,  within  which  a  vessel  may  place 
herself  with  positive  security  against  the  onset  of  another. 
‘  Every  ship,’  he  says,  ‘  when  advancing  at  speed  carries  on 
‘  each  side  of  her  two  circles  of  considerable  size,  within  the 
‘  circumference  of  wliich  no  power  on  earth  can  j)lace  her. 
‘  These  circles  will  vary  according  to  the  speed  at  which  the 
‘  ship  travels,  and  according  to  the  power  she  possesses  of  stop- 
‘  ping  herself  quickly.  Another  ship  which  is  anywhere  inside 
‘  this  circle  cannot  be  rammed  so  long  as  she  remains  there.’ 

The  importance  of  this  argument,  the  cogency  of  which  it  is 
difficult  to  avoid  admitting,  lies  in  the  fact  of  its  tendency  to 
condemn  the  proposal,  which  at  one  time  was  commonly  made, 
to  construct  a  special  class  of  ‘  rams,’  unprovided,  or  but  scantily 
j)rovided,  with  heavy  artillery.  Unless  the  ‘  ram  ’  were  a  ves¬ 
sel  possessing  turning  capabilities  of  a  very  exceptionable 
nature,  her  ‘  circle  of  evolution  ’  would  greatly  exceed  in 
radius  the  lateral  distance  to  which  she  could  cause  a  sea-tor¬ 
pedo  to  diverge ;  and  she  would  thus  be  at  the  mercy  of  a 
heavily-armed  antagonist,  sufficiently  well  manoeuvred  to  keep 
within  the  circle,  inside  the  circumference  of  which  she  herself 
is  precluded  from  intruding.  There  would,  very  likely,  be 
great  practical  difficulty  in  maintaining  a  position  within  this 
circle  of  safety  ;  but  the  ability  to  do  so,  great  practice  in  ma¬ 
noeuvring  would  be  pretty  sure  to  render  attainable.  In  any 
case  the  discovery  of  its  theoretical  existence  is  by  no  means 
without  a  special  value  in  enabling  us  to  estimate  correctly  the 
tactical  recpiirenients  of  the  future. 

The  emi)loyment  of  the  ‘fish-torpedo’  will  probably  necessi¬ 
tate  the  construction  of  a  special  class  of  vessels  ;  or  at  least 
important  changes  in  the  appliances  of  those  of  existing  type. 
In  the  rapid  movements  likely  to  be  common  in  general  en¬ 
gagements,  when  friend  and  foe  will  alike  be  occupied  in  a  fre¬ 
quent  exchange  of  position,  opportunities  for  the  profitable  use 
of  the  weai)on  will  not  be  numerous,  due  regard  being  had  to 
the  safety  of  friendly  ships.  But  as  a  method  of  delivering 
the  coup  de  (jracc  to  an  obstinate  enemy  refusing  to  strike  and 
still  dangerous,  it  will  probably  be  found  highly  useful.  Whilst 
against  a  group  of  hostile  ships  in  confusion  it  may  be  launched 
Avith  far  moi’e  certainty  of  doing  them  damage  than  could  the 
fire-ships  of  old,  whose  place  in  a  naval  battle  it  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as,  in  some  measure,  supplying.  And  cases  may  occur 
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in  Avliich  its  discharirc  towards  an  advanciii"  opponent,  at  the 
bcfrinnin};  of  an  action,  will  be  attended  by  consequences  of 
sutticient  iinportanee  to  permit  its  being  used. 

Such  ai’C  tlie  weapons  with  whicli  the  ocean  warfare  of 
modern  times  will  be  carried  on.  It  is  a  matter,  therefore,  of 
extreme  interest  to  the  people  of  this  country  to  know  if  our 
tleot  is  in  a  condition  to  make  use  of  them  with  cllect.  The 
question — are  we  so  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  new  weajions,  arc 
we  so  prepared  with  a  jtlan  for  their  pro})er  employment,  that 
we  may  confidently  advance  to  the  attack  of  an  enemy,  should 
a  Avar  unhappily  come  iqxni  us  ? — is  eminently  deserving  of  a 
Avell-eonsidered  answer.  For  improvements  in  the  domain  t>f 
military  tactics  we  may  Avateh  the  proceedings  of  the  mighty 
armed  forces  of  continental  nations ;  but  in  naval  matters  the 
initiative,  by  right  of  ])re-cminent  power  and  of  old  icuoavji, 
belongs  to,  indeed  is  thrust  iqrm,  ourselves.  Fvery  modern 
liritish  Avriter  uiuni  tactics,  Avithout  exception,  laments  the 
scanty  .attention  bestowed  upon  a  subject  Avhieh  is  so  closely 
bound  up  Avith  the  security,  no  less  than  the  dignity,  of  a  great 
naA’al  n.ation.  We  have  now  to  examine  Avhat  has  been  ilone 
tOAA’ards  settling  the  great  taotieal  (piestions  Avhich  liaAC  arisen 
out  of  the  many  and  startling  innovations  of  the  last  ftAv 
years. 

The  ]>auclty  of  the  attempts  that  have  been  matle  in  this 
country  to  arrive  at  a  settlement  is  very  striking.  Tlu;  publi¬ 
cations  of  the  Koval  United  Service  Institution  contain  but 
four  short  essays  Avhich  profess  to  deal  Avith  tactics  in  the  real 
meaning  of  the  Avord.  These  essays  are  all  the  Avork  of  a  single 
author.  Captain  Colomb  ;  and  three  only,  or  in  reality  but  tAvo — 
for  one  is  divided  into  two  se|)arate  parts — have  appeared  since 
the  sea-fight  off  Lissa.  This  state  of  things  admits  of  various 
explanations.  In  the  first  place,  several  Avrlters  have  thought 
that  they  have  been  dealing  projterly  Avith  tactical  problems, 
whilst  they  have  been  engaged  in  simply  discussing  the  best 
methods  ofcxeeutlng  manceuvres,  or  evolutions,  many  of  aaIiIcIi 
never  Avould  be,  nor  Avere  intended  to  be  attempted,  in  the 
presence  or  neighbourhood  of  an  enemy.  The  very  Avord  lost 
its  true  signification,  and,  even  in  graA'c  treatises,  Avas  apjdied 
to  simple  movements  of  peace-time  or  ]»aradc ;  Avhilst  in  the 
popular  language  of  the  navy  it  Avas,  perhaps  still  is,  used  to 
designate  the  ordinary  drill  t)f  a  small  collection  of  shi])S.  In  a 
note  to  the  Introduction  to  his  book.  Captain  Lcwal  gives  an 
amusing  instance  of  this  misa]tpll(;ation  of  the  Avord.  In  the 
rarity  of  books  on  the  subject  be  had  lighted  Avith  delight  uj)on 
one  Avhich  bore  the  title  ‘  Tacti(iue  des  Abordages.’  He  ‘  im- 
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‘  mediately  thoujrht  that  the  subject  of  it  would  be  the  ma- 
‘  noeuvres  of  steam  rams  ;  or,  at  least,  a  sketch  of  the  methods 
‘  familiar  to  Duguay-Trouiu  and  his  rivals  of  the  (/rand 
‘  aicrU'.'’  After  a  long-coutiiiued  search  he  succeeded  in  ob- 
tainiiij:^  a  copy;  and  was  greatly  disappointed  at  finding  that  it 
contaiiicd  simply  an  examination,  creditable  enough  in  itself,  of 
the  jdans  that  should  be  adopted  on  board  merchant  vessels, 
going  in  and  out  of  harbours,  to  avoid  running  foul  of  one 
another. 

multitude  of  radical  changes  in  all  that  concerns  the  art 
of  war  l)y  sea,  succeeding  one  another  in  quick  succession, 
prompted  the  belief  that  it  was  useless  to  attcm)>t  to  devise  a 
tactical  system  till  the  appearance  of  something  like  fixity  in 
the  various  details  of  the  art.  It  was  triumphantly  j)olnted 
out  that  wc  had  no  experience  of  warfare  under  the  new  con¬ 
ditions,  and  that  till  we  had  it  woidd  be  a  waste  of  labour  to 
try  and  forecast  the  future.  The  numerous  body  of  those  who 
are  ever  eager  to  discourage  the  expenditure  of  i)atient  thought 
upon  any  subject  which  is  too  difHcult  to  be  mastered  at  first 
siglit,  (pnckly  supidied  arguments  to  show  the  futility  of  any 
mere  theoretical  investigation  of  the  subject.  ‘  Is  success  to 
‘  be  submitted  to  rules?’ — these  are  tbeir  queries,  as  noted  by 
that  most  ])ainstaking  of  students.  Commander  Lewal — ‘  Is 
‘  victory  the  result  of  a  geometric  figure,  or  a  mathematical 
*  calculation  ?  Are  not  triumphs  often  achieved  in  defiance  of 
‘  rules?  Without  inspiration  or  geulus  iu  the  commander 
‘  there  will  be  no  success.  Genius  needs  no  rules,  Avbicb  are 
‘  made  only  for  the  vulgar.’  ‘  Ce  sont  la  des  lieux-communs,’ 
is  his  comment,  ‘  t[u’on  rctrouve  un  pen  partout  sous  la  ])lume 
‘  facile  dc  ceux  qui  craignent  de  s’engager  dans  rexamen  ap- 
‘  pi’ofondi  des  questions  souvent  ardues  et  toujours  complexes 
‘  que  soulcve  I’art  inilitairc.’  In  the  IJritish  service  it  Avas 
forgotten  that  Howe  and  ISt.  Vincent  Avere  noted  amongst 
their  contemj)oraries  as  industrious  experimenters  in  tactical 
movements,  and  that  in  all  naval  history  there  is  mention  of 
no  more  zealous  student  of  the  art  than  our  great  Nelson. 

Though  Captain  Colomb  for  a  long  time  stood  almost  alone, 
his  labours  Avere  not  altogether  throAvn  aAvay.  No  one  who,  in 
the  ])resent  state  of  our  knoAvledgc,  desires  to  look  the  ques¬ 
tions  that  have  arisen  fully  in  the  face  can  afford  to  disregard 
Avhat  he  has  Avritten  on  the  subject.  He  has  laid  doAvn  in  his 
‘  Attack  and  Defence  of  Fleets  ’  some  rules  Avhich  are  likely  to 
be  long  obserA’ed.  Here,  for  instance,  is  such  a  one: — ‘The 
‘  fleet  Avhich  rigidly  maintains  its  end-on  ])osltion,  and  Avhose 
‘  ships  oidy  sAverve  from  that  to  deliver  their  bloAv  upon  the 
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‘  enemy,  who  presents  his  broadside  while  attempting  to  ram 
‘  the  ships  to  whom  they  are  guards,  goes  into  action  with  an 
‘  advantage.’  It  is  true  that  he  condemns  the  system  of  for-  i 
mations  composed  of  groups,  or  as  they  are  often  called,  pelo- 
tons,  which  the  very  latest  writers  agree  in  commending  as  the 
best ;  but  he  has  pointed  out,  and  apparently  before  anyone 
else,  the  great  advantage  of  mana'uvring  so  as  to  pass  round 
the  enemy’s  flank. 

Ilis  paper,  from  which  we  have  just  quoted,  beai’s  date 
January  1872.  Since  then,  as  we  began  this  article  by  re¬ 
marking,  a  great  deal  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  extending 
tactical  study  in  our  navy.  Lieutenant  Castle  has  completed 
his  imitation  of  the  German  war-game,  of  which  we  have  si)oken 
above,  and  we  may  believe  that,  w'hen  it  is  more  generally 
known,  and  the  use  of  it  more  encouraged  by  authority  than  it 
is  at  present,  it  w’ill  become  a  powerful  engine  towards  leading 
the  minds  of  naval  ofticers  to  the  study  of  a  subject  which  im¬ 
peratively  demands  attention.  It  seems  obvious  that  frequent 
recourse  to  this  game  will  reveal  to  us  many  aspects  of  future 
conflicts  which  no  number  of  diagrams  and  figures,  no  matter 
how  ingenious,  are  likely  to  enable  us  to  discover. 

To  a  little  knot  of  young  naval  officers  at  Portsmouth  is  due 
the  credit  of  having  originated  the  composition  and  publication 
of  a  volume  of  ‘  Essays  upon  Naval  Tactics,’  which,  in  our  l 
opinion,  arc  unquestionably  the  most  important  contributions 
to  the  study  of  the  art  which  have  aj)peared  since  the  work  of  | 
Sir  Howard  Douglas.  It  may  interest  our  readers  to  learn  I 
something  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  production  of  | 
this  suggestive  and  valuable  collection  of  essays.  From  the  I 

introduction  to  the  volume  containing  them  we  learn  that  a  | 

society,  with  the  somewhat  cumbrous  title  of  ‘  The  Junior  1 
*  Naval  Professional  Association,’  was  established  in  January  ! 
1872,  ‘  with  the  design  of  affording  increased  opportunities  of 
‘  instruction  and  information  to  the  junior  officers  ’  of  the 
navy  and  its  kindred  services.  The  promoters  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  desired  to  afford  their  brother-officers  opportunities  ‘  of 
‘  collecting  and  comparing  the  different  experiences  of  service 
‘  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  of  obtaining  that  light  on 
‘  detailed  professional  questions  which  results  from  discussion 
‘  and  the  conflict  of  opinion.’  It  is  creditable  to  the  navy  to 
be  able  to  say  that  this  institution  has  been  successful.  Its 
members  have  increased  to  three  hundred,  and  last  year  its 
finances  were  in  so  flourishing  a  condition  that  the  committee 
of  management  was  in  a  position  to  offer  a  prize  of  fifty  guineas 
for  the  best  essay  on  the  tactics  of  fleets  of  ships  of  modern 
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construction  in  action  in  the  open  sea.  Three  distinguished 
officers,  Sir  Alexander  iSIilnc  and  Vice-Admirals  Kyder  and 
Sir  Cooper  Key,  consented  to  adjudicate  on  the  essays  sent  in 
for  the  prize,  competition  for  which  was  to  be  open  to  all.  On 
a  comparison  of  the  etforts  of  the  several  competitors  the  judges 
were  of  opinion  that  the  prize  slu)uld  be  awai-dod  to  the  one 
whieh  proved  to  have  been  written  by  Commander  Noel ;  and 
that  tw’O  others,  by  ^Ir.  Laughton  and  Lieutenant  Campbell, 
exhibited  so  much  talent  that  it  was  desirable  to  publish  them, 
together  with  the  prize  essay.  The  three  have  accordingly 
been  very  recently  published,  and  the  title  of  the  volume, 
‘  The  Gun,  the  Ram,  and  the  Torpedo,’  will  be  found  amongst 
those  of  the  works  which  are  prefixed  to  this  article. 

Each  one  of  the  essays  is  distinguished  by  conspicuous 
merits,  and  it  adds  greatly  to  their  value,  taken  as  a  whole, 
that  the  authors  have  looked  at  the  subject  under  discussion 
each  from  a  somewhat  different  point  of  view.  Commander 
Noel,  recently  advanced  to  his  present  rank  for  his  services  in 
the  Ashantee  war,  was  gunnery-lieutenant  of  the  flag-ship  of 
the  admiral  commanding  the  Channel  Squadron ;  and  his  ex¬ 
tensive  practical  acquaintance  with  the  use  of  the  weapons 
with  which  modern  fleets  are  armed,  and  his  familiarity  wdth 
the  evolutionary  manoeuvres  of  a  collection  of  ships,  are  clearly 
apparent  from  his  method  of  handling  his  subject.  There  is  a 
striking  similarity  between  the  position  of  Mr.  Laughton  and 
his  predecessor  in  the  field  of  tactical  inquiry,  Paul  Hoste. 
The  latter  instructed  naval  officers  in  mathematics  at  Toulon, 
as  Mr.  Laughton  does  now  at  Greenwich ;  both  had  seen 
much  service  at  sea  ;  both  had  written  for  the  use  of  officers  of 
the  service  other  works  on  subjects  connected  with  naval 
science  ;  and  both  show  signs  of  a  deep  interest  in  the  history 
of  maritime  warfare.  Lieutenant  Campbell,  during  the  com¬ 
position  of  his  essay,  held  the  position  of  flag-lieutenant  to  the 
officer  commanding  the  Flying  S(juadron,  and,  not  unnaturally, 
has  interested  himself  considerably  in  the  important  matter  of 
the  conveyance  of  an  admiral’s  orders  and  wishes  during  an 
engagement.  The  literary  merits  of  ^Ir.  Laughton’s  contribu¬ 
tion,  already  known  as  a  forcible  and  elegant  writer,  are  par¬ 
ticularly  high.  His  work  abounds  with  historical  allusion  and 
historical  parallel.  Even  when  he  deals  with  the  mathematical 
questions  which  happen  to  arise,  he  does  so  in  a  manner  by  no 
means  likely  to  prove  repulsive  to  an  ordinary  reader.  The 
productions  of  Commander  Noel  and  Lieutenant  Campbell  are 
those  of  practical  men  handling  their  subject  in  a  i)ractieal 
way.  Attempts  at  literary  adornment  are  almost  entirely 
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(lispeupcd  with,  though  both  express  themselves  clearly  and 
correctly ;  and  should  these  essays,  as  we  sincerely  hope  they 
will,  he  commonly  studied  by  naval  officers,  we  can  promise 
those  not  very  extensive  readers  that  theirs  will  be  found  to  be 
much  superior  to  the  debased  style  of  tliose  wonderlul  produc¬ 
tions,  ‘  Admiralty  Circulars,’  or  ‘  tStation  Orders,’  with  which 
officers  alloat  are  compelled  to  be  so  familiar. 

A  detailed  examination  of  the  contents  of  this  volume,  neces¬ 
sarily  dealing  so  much  with  technicalities,  Avould  be  obviously 
unsuited  to  the  pages  of  this  Journal;  but  we  place  so  high  a 
value  on  the  o])inions  of  the  authors,  especially  of  Commander 
Noel,  as  therein  expressed,  that  we  deem  it  only  right  to  give 
an  account  of  their  views  before  we  conclude  our  article.  In 
the  first  ])lace,  we  may  note  that  there  are  several  matters  in 
which  all  these  writers  are  in  unanimous  agreement.  All 
speak  strongly  of  the  necessity  of  increased  study  of  tactics  in 
the  navy,  and  of  more  frequent  exercise  of  the  ships  in  evolu¬ 
tionary  manmuvres.  All  agree  that  the  proper  formation  for 
a  fleet  about  to  engage  an  enemy  is  that  in  groups,  or  jielotons, 
in  some  special  arrangement  depending  on  circumstances.  All 
give  to  the  ‘ram’  the  foremost  place  as  a  weapon  of  attack. 
Commander  Noel  and  i\Ir.  Laughton  both  hold  that,  in  action, 
fire  should  be  reserved  till  the  hostile  fleets  are  but  a  short 
distance  ajiart ;  that  shots  from  bow-guns,  when  advancing, 
should  nc/t  be  fired.  Both  writers  also  incline  to  the  opinion 
that  the  number  of  guns  mounted  on  board  iron-clads  might  be 
profitably  increased. 

Commander  Xocl  begins  by  an  examiiiation  of  the  relative 
value  of  the  three  dilterent  weapons,  the  gun,  the  ram,  and 
the  torpedo.  He  then  proceeds  to  organise  an  hypothetical 
fleet,  which  is  so  far  not  imaginary  that  the  ships  composing 
it  are  chosen  from  those  included  in  the  official  ‘  Xavy  List,’ 
and  sends  forth  this  truly  imposing  array  to  meet  the  enemy 
at  a  distance  from  our  shores.  The  commandcr-in-chief  of 
this  force  has  the  good  fortune  to  fall  in  with  the  latter,  and 
immediately  directs  his  course  towards  him.  Commander 
Xoel  now  tells  us  what  formations  are  to  be  adojited,  viz., 
‘  groups  in  columns  of  two  divisions  in  line  ahead,’  and 
‘  groui)s  in  line  abreast ;  ’  the  former  if  the  enemy  present  a 
narrow  front,  the  latter  if  in  extended  front.  We  venture  to 
think  that  in  place  of  the  second  formation  specified,  one  in 
echelon  would  be  found  very  much  more  advantageous  ;  and 
our  opinion  is  to  a  great  extent  corroborated  by  those  of  our 
author’s  fellow-essayists ;  but  we  should  be  straying  beyond 
the  limits  we  have  set  ourselves  were  Ave  to  adduce  here  the 
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arguments  tliat  occur  to  us  In  favour  of  our  \  lews.  With  the 
great  advantages  otfercd  by  the  former  of  the  two  ‘  orders  ’  of 
attack  pro])oscd  by  Commander  Noel  it  is  Impossible  not  to  be 
struck.  A\'e  shoidd  explain,  that  the  formation  consists  of  two 
]»aralloI  lines  or  columns  of  ships,  at  a  certain  distance  apart, 
the  direction  of  which  lines  is  similar  to  that  of  the  course 
steered,  and  of  which  each  is  composed  of  a  series  of  triangular 
groups  of  three  shij»s,  one  in  rear  (or  astern)  of  another.  This 
formation  enaliles  every  shij)  in  one  column  to  fire  her  broad¬ 
side  at  the  suitable  moment,  Avithout  a  chance  of  injuring 
those  of  her  own  side ;  and  it  gives  the  outer  ships  a  kind  of 
reserve  which  should  secure  them  against  any  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy  at  an  attack  by  ramming.  The  Avriter 
supposes  the  Itostile  fleet  to  be  in  tAvo  lines  ahead — that  is, 
two  p:u'allel  lines  of  ships  in  rear  of  onc-another.  lie  then 
proceeds : — 

‘  Apj>roacliing  in  colmnn  of  two  ilivisicns  an  enemy's  fleet  exposing 
a  small  front,  flie  object  Avill  lie  to  make  it  pass  outside  your  nearest 
(say  the  iirst)  division,  that  division  exclianging  broadsides  and  mov¬ 
ing  directly  ahead,  keci)ing  all  the  enemy’s  ships  Avell  enveloped  in 
smoko,  and  doing  all  the  damage  it  can  Avith  guns.  In  the  meantime 
(or  directly  the  leading  ships  meet),  the  otlnr  (or  second)  division, 
having  been  previously  instructed,  Avill  turn  eight  points  toAvards  the 
first  division,  and,  in  column  of  groups  in  line  abreast,  Avill  pass  astern 
of  the  lirst  division  and  charge  the  enemy  along  its  Avhole  line  before 
it  can  have  recovered  from  the  ell'ects  of  the  first  encounter :  this  is 
the  time  to  use  the  rams.’  (P.  l'>.) 

This  extract  Avill  shoAv  Avhat  it  is  Commander  Noel  proposes 
to  effect.  Ills  suggestion  aitjtears  to  us  to  be  founded  upon 
the  soundest  tactical  principles,  to  be  more  valuable  than 
nearly  everything  that  has  been  Avritten  upon  ocean  Avarfare 
for  many  years,  and  to  be  eminently  deserving  of  adoption  by 
those  Avho  are  likely  to  conduct  naval  operations  in  future. 
It  Avill  be  seen  that  he  manmuvres  so  as  to  ])ass  the  enemy 
upon  one  flank,  thus  neutralising  the  eftect  of  the  fire  from  one 
of  the  latter’s  columns ;  that  he  developcs  a  poAverful  attack 
under  cover  of  the  guns  of  one  of  his  oavu  divisions  ;  and  that 
he  relies  upon  successive  attacks  by  superior  force  upon  a  single 
division  of  the  enemy’s  fleet.  The  subsequent  manoeuvres  are 
conceived  in  a  similar  spirit.  AVc  ought,  hoAve\er,  to  pt)int 
out  that  in  one  respect  Commander  !Nocl  strikes  us  as  having 
missed  a  golden  opportunity.  In  his  ‘  charge  ’  upon  the 
enemy’s  column,  already^  battered  l)y  the  fire  of  his  nearest 
division,  he  has,  and  his  diagram  facing  p.  38  rendei's  it  still 
more  clear,  assaulted  the  enemy  along  the  Avhole  length  of  his 
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column  ;  he  thus  greatly  weakens  his  attack  by  distributing  it 
over  too  large  a  space,  and — as  his  diagram  distinctly  shows — 
he  exposes  the  leader  of  his  sterninost  pcloton  to  almost  cer¬ 
tain  destruction,  there  being  two  altogether  unthreatened  foes 
ready  to  i-ush  upon  him,  whether  he  succeeded  or  not  in  his 
own  attack.  Now  had  the  Commander  concentrated  his  as¬ 
sault  upon  the  roar  of  the  hostile  column  he  would  have 
avoided  this  danger,  and  would,  it  is  all  but  positively  certain, 
have  crushed  one  jmrtion  of  the  enemy’s  fleet.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  he  does  not  work  out  the  other  possibilities  of 
fleet-actions  with  the  same  detail  as  he  has  the  case  of  a  con¬ 
flict  between  forces  in  the  formations  just  described.  lie  has, 
nevertheless,  done  immense  service  to  the  cause  of  tactical 
science,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  the  result  of  his  studies 
will  become  widely  known  amongst  his  brother  officers.  Even 
to  unprofessional  readers  he  supplies  a  very  vivid  picture  of 
what  a  naval  action  in  the  present  age  is  likely  to  prove.  The 
‘  charge  ’  of  his  outside  column,  urged  on  at  high  speed  by  the 
mighty  power  of  steam,  is  a  realisation  of  the  ideal  episodes  of 
former  combats  imagined  by  poets.  The  somewhat  stilted  lines 
of  Dryden — 

‘  They  charge,  re-charge,  and  all  along  the  sea 

They  drive  and  stjiiander  the  huge  Belgian  fleet ; 

are  far  more  applicable  to  such  a  battle  as  Commander  Noel 
describes,  than  they  ever  could  have  been  to  the  action  of 
June  1,  1664,  of  which  they  were  written. 

liefore  leaving  his  essay  we  have  a  question,  of  a  somewhat 
personal  nature,  to  discuss  with  the  author.  He  has  noticed 
at  some  length  our  previous  article  upon  Naval  Tactics,  and  in 
terms  so  complimentary  that  we  have  nothing  to  complain  of. 
In  reference  to  our  assertion,  that  the  study  of  the  tactical 
systems  of  a  somewhat  remote  age  ‘  are  of  far  more  use  and 
‘  value  to  the  naval  officer  of  our  own  time  than  most  of  those 
‘  which  obtained  only  a  generation  or  two  back,’  he  asks,  ‘  What 
‘  do  we  learn  from  all  this  [our  account  of  such  systems]  that 
‘  in  any  way  refers  to  a  fight  between  steam-fieets  armed  with 
‘  rams  ?  ’  And  he  answers  the  question  in  the  words  of  Ad¬ 
miral  Jurien  de  la  Gravicre,  ‘  When  ancient  maritime  warfare 
‘  is  studied,  it  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  from  it  lessons 
‘  applicable  to  our  own  day ;  it  is  not  information  on  the  sub- 
‘  ject  of  naval  tactics  that  we  must  look  for,’  &c.  Now,  in  the 
first  place,  we  are  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  protesting  against 
the  practice,  which  we  observe  with  regret  is  becoming  rather 
common  in  our  navy,  of  considering  the  distinguished  French 
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officer,  whom  he  quotes,  as  an  authority  upon  naval  tactics. 
He  neither  Is,  nor  does  he  pretend  to  be.  As  far  as  we  are 
aware  he  has,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  pages  of  very 
general  remarks,  contributed  nothing  Avhatever  to  purely  tac¬ 
tical  literature.  Ills  style  Is  so  charming,  his  love  of  his  pro¬ 
fession  so  intense,  his  tenderness  for  its  good  name  so  marked, 
and  his  knowledge  of  nautical  arclucology  and  histoiy  so  ex¬ 
tensive,  that  we  do  not  wonder  at  his  being  a  favourite  with 
naval  readers.  But  we  should  be  sorry  if  students  of  tactics 
limited  their  researches  to  what  could  be  learned  from  his 
j)ages.  However,  as  Commander  Noel  has  appealed  to  Ad¬ 
miral  tiurien,  to  Admiral  Jurien  he  shall  go.  From  one  of 
the  latest,  perhaps  the  very  latest,  essays  from  his  [)en  we  ex¬ 
tract  the  following  passage,  which  we  hope  those  who  are  dis- 
})osed  to  undervalue  a  knowledge  of  naval  history,  however 
old,  will  carefully  consider  : — 

‘  Naval  science,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  lias  made  a  strange  return 
upon  itself  within  the  last  twenty  years.  Those  two  long  avenues  of 
poplars  which,  in  the  contemporary  pictures  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI., 
profess  to  represent  general  actions,  sufficiently  explain  to  us  how 
greatly’  the  processes  of  war  at  that  epoch  differed  from  those  of  the 
fleets  of  the  present,  the  employment  of  which  the  fleets  of  the  future 
will  jieremptorily  enjoin  upon  us.  (Juite  the  contrary;  those  great 
ibices  in  order  of  battle  behind  which  arc  sheltered  flotillas  of  fire¬ 
ships,  those  ships  advancing  end-on,  those  vessels  in  flames  which  they 
escort,  those  lines  which  pass  through  and  through  one  another,  those 
combats  unceasingly’  decided  and  renewed,  all  those  sharp  manccuvre.s, 
all  that  sanguinary  confusion  portniy'ed  for  us  by  the  pencil  of  the 
artists  of  the  seventeenth  century’ ;  are  they  not  the  image  of  the  melees 
to  which,  at  the  present  day,  we  must  look  forward  anew  ?  ’  {Jlevue 
lies  Deux  .Uondes,  April  1874.) 

^Ir.  Laughton’s  essay  is  a  production  which  deserves  a  more 
lengthened  examination  than  we  have  space  left  to  give  to  it. 
Its  arrangement  is  especially  clear,  and  he  leads  us  step  by’ 
step  from  one  important  part  of  his  subject  to  another  in  a 
manner  at  once  easy’  and  agreeable.  He  has  devoted  some 
portion  of  his  second  chapter  to  the  statement  of  several 
i'ormuhe  from  winch  may  be  deduced  many’  important  capa¬ 
bilities  of  a  ship  as  a  manoeuvrer  and  a  ram.  These  formulaj 
are  well  worthy  of  being  remembered.  Though  future  Avriters 
on  tactics  need  not  feel  obliged  to  re-state  them,  wc  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  they  must  be  thoroughly  acquainted  Avith  them, 
bcfoi’e  they’  can  make  any'  addition  to  our  knoAvledge  Avorth 
having.  ]Mr.  Laughton’s  investigation  of  the  etfectivc  power 
of  a  ram,  by  the  aid  of  a  Avell-knoAvn  formula,  strikes  us  as 
quite  a  new  feature  in  tactical  literature ;  uo  other  author  that 
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we  know  of  haviiijr  attempted  anything  of  the  sort.  A  favourite 
formation  for  attack  of  Ins  is  the  eehehni  of  squadrons  or 
grou])s,  a  formatioTi  whicli  Lieutenant  Camj)hell  concurs  witli 
him  in  thinking  ‘  obviously  a  very  strong  formation.’  He  is 
strongly  in  favour,  as  we  have  indicated  above,  of  the  grouji 
formation,  in  whatever  arrangement;  ‘All  other  formations,’ 
he  says,  ‘  I  put  on  one  side  as  objectionable,  as  wanting  in 
‘  solidity,  as  liable  to  be  broken  and  worried  in  detail :  ’  an 
expression  of  o|)inio!i  in  which,  probably,  most  naval  officers 
Avill  agree  with  him. 

Half  of  Lieutenant  Cam])beirs  essay  is  taken  up  by  a  re¬ 
view  of  tl'.e  methods  of  signalling  in  a  fleet,  and  a  criticism  of 
some  ])oints  connected  with  the  present  system  of  evolutionary 
signals  as  laid  down  by  authority.  Into  matters  so  thoroughly 
technical  it  is,  of  course,  im])ossible  for  us  to  follow  him;  but 
he  certainly  makes  out  an  excellent  case  for  the  adoption  of 
the  imiirovcmcnts  which  he  ])roposes.  Ills  essay  contains  a 
very  valuable  suggestion  which  must  at  once  recommend  Itself 
to  every  officer  who  has  seen  a  fleet  of  shi])s  moving  under 
steam.  lie  recommends  that  a  snjiply  of  smokeless  fuel  should 
be  taken  on  board  with  a  sjieclal  view  to  its  use  in  action,  so 
that  the  ships  may  be  delivered  from  the  inevitable  Incon¬ 
venience  caused  by  quantities  of  smoke  when  proceeding  at  a 
high  sj)ccd.  We  rate  the  whole  volume  as  a  work  of  the  very 
greatest  value  in  the  present  state  of  tactical  knowledge,  and 
we  hope  that  not  naval  officers  only,  but  all  who  take  an 
interest  in  the  future  of  the  navy,  will  make  its  acquaintance. 

If  its  publication  should  result  in  extending  the  study  of 
tactics  in  the  service,  it  wdll  unquestionably  do  a  good  work. 
That  study  is  an  octaipatlon  to  which  officers  may  apply  them¬ 
selves  far  more  profitably  than  to  some  others  which  engross 
their  attention  at  present.  One  of  the  essayists  sj)eaks  of  the 
singular  custom  of  expending  several  valuable  weeks  of  our 
short  English  summer  in  making  the  iron-clad  fleet,  presumably 
assembled  for  the  express  purpose  of  evolutionary  exercise, 
pcid’orm  a  cin  umnavigatimi  of  the  I’ritish  Islands  for  ‘  the 
‘  entertainment  of  our  gaping  countrymen  in  the  several  towns 
‘  along  our  coasts.’  Tins  strange  occu])ation  is  not  the  only 
one  of  onr  officers  and  sailors  which  excites  snr])rise  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  regard  the  primary  object  of  maintaining  a 
fleet  in  peace-time  as  being  to  afford  it  opportunities  of  pre¬ 
paring  itself  to  meet  that  of  an  enemy.  Whilst  questions  of 
naval  tactics  and  other  l)ranclies  of  naval  science  arc  generally 
disregarded,  the  abilities  of  nnmbei’s  of  zealous  officers  and 
seamen  arc  directed  to  mastering  the  details  of  those  military 
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inancruvrcs  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  officials  at  the 
Adjutant-Gencrars  office,  it  is’ desirable  should  be  taught  to 
the  infantry  regiments  of  the  British  army.  The  labour  ex¬ 
pended  in  trying  to  attain  proficiency  in  these  exercises,*  whieh 
seems  an  odd  nautical  accomplishment,  might,  if  bestowed  upon 
other  sid)jects  of  absolutely  pressing  importance,  result  in  con¬ 
siderably  raising  the  efficiency  of  our  fleets.  It  may  be — 
though  we  doubt  it — a  harmless  ])ractice  to  employ  many 
l)recious  hours  in  making  seamen  learn  how  to  execute  that 
valuable  performance,  a  ‘march  past  in  doid^le  companies;’  but 
those  who  advocate  such  ex])enditure  of  time  ought  cert.ainly 
to  adduce  irrefragable  j)roof  that  there  is  nothing  left  to  teach 
either  onr  officers  or  our  men  about  their  ships,  or  the  proper 
management  of  them.  It  may  be  desirable  to  work  hard  in 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  manmuvres,  in  the  performance  of 
which  those  belonging  to  the  Naval  Service  can,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  never  hope  to  attain  any  higher  than  the  second 
place  ;  yet  those  who  remember  what  our  fleets  have  done, 
and  Avho  think  upon  what  they  may  be  called  upon  to  do  here¬ 
after,  may  be  excused  for  believing  that  the  study  of  the 
recent  developments  of  ocean  warfare  is  likely  to  add  more  to 
the  dignity  and  the  honour  of  the  liritish  Navy,  and  to  prove 
a  far  better  gu.arantee  for  that  essential  of  our  national  security 
— the  maintenance  of  our  i)re-eminence  as  a  mai’itime  2)ower. 

*  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  lengths  to  which  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  mania  for  ‘  soldiering  ’ — as  it  is  still  called  by  seamen — 
lias  gone.  An  admirable  and  much-wanted  little  book,  ‘  The  Sailor’s 
‘  Pocket-Book,’  by  Commander  F.  Bedford,  has  just  been  published ; 
to  no  single  subject  is  so  much  of  its  space  devoted  as  to  this  very 
‘  soldiering.’  A  ‘  Naval  Review,’  in  the  popular  language  of  the  sea¬ 
ports,  has  come  to  mean,  not  a  review  of  ships,  but  of  a  battalion  of 
sailors,  headed  by  a  more  or  less  harmonious  brass  band  and  armed 
with  the  weapons  of  infantry-soldiers,  on  dry  land. 
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Aut.  II. —  The  Holy  Bible  according  to  the  Authorized  J'er- 
sioii  (A. I).  1611),  with  an  Explanatory  and  Critical  Com¬ 
mentary,  and  a  Revision  of  the  Translation,  by  Bishops  and 
other  Clergy  of  the  Anglican  Church.  Edited  by  F.  C. 
Cook,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Exeter.  Vols.  I.-IV.  London: 
1871-187.3. 

o  allusion  is  found  in  the  prefiice  to  these  volumes  to  the 
immediate  circumstances  to  which  they  owe  their  origin. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  not_  hard  to  divine  what  were  the  con¬ 
siderations  which  exercised  the  greatest  influence  upon  the 
mind  of  the  late  Speaker  when  he  first  suggested  the  design 
of  this  Commentary.  On  the  one  hand,  views  inconsistent 
with  the  truth  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
had,  for  the  first  time,  been  openly  avowed  and  defended  by  a 
bishop  of  the  English  Church.  On  the  other  hand,  numerous 
discoveries  had  recently  been  made,  the  importance  of  which, 
as  bearing  upon  the  Inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture,  was  gene¬ 
rally  admitted,  whilst  the  results  were  claimed  Avith  equal  con¬ 
fidence  both  by  the  advocates  and  by  the  impugners  of  the 
claims  of  Revelation.  Such,  Ave  may  fairly  presume,  Avere 
some  of  the  considerations  AA’hich  had  Aveight  Avith  the  late 
Lord  Ossington  when  he  conceived  the  plan  of  the  AA’ork, 
Avhich,  so  far  as  it  has  already  advanced,  Ave  noAV  propose  to 
examine.  AVe  Avill  only  add,  by  Avay  of  further  introduc¬ 
tion  to  our  subject,  that  Avhatever  may  be  our  estimate  of  the 
merits  of  this  Commentary,  its  appearance  marks  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  our  Biblical  literature ;  Avhile  the  designation 
Avhich  it  has  commonly  received,  and  by  AA-hich  it  Avill  be  dis- 
tinguisbed  from  other  Avorks  of  a  similar  character,  Avill  serve 
to  associate  the  memory  of  that  most  excellent  and  amiable 
man  the  late  S[)caker  of  the  House  of  Commons  Avith  an 
undertaking  of  moi’e  than  ordinary  importance. 

The  general  character  and  design  of  this  Avork,  and  the  means 
adopted  Avith  a  vieAv  to  its  execution,  cannot  be  better  described 
than  in  the  preliminary  notice  to  the  first  A'olume : — 

‘  Tlie  Avant  of  a  plain  explanatory  commentary  on  the  Bible,  more 
complete  ami  accurate  than  any  noAv  accessible  to  English  readers,  has 
been  long  felt  by  men  of  education.  In  18G3  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons  consulted  some  of  the  bishops  as  to  the  best  Av.'iy  of 
supplying  the  deficiency ;  and  the  Archbishop  of  York  undertook  to 
organise  a  plan  for  producing  such  a  Avork,  by  the  co-operation  of 
scliolars  selected  for  their  Biblical  le.arning. 

‘  The  great  object  of  such  a  commentary  must  be  to  put  the  general 
reader  in  full  possession  of  Avhatcver  information  may  be  requisite  to 
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enable  him  to  understand  the  Holy  Scriptures,  to  give  him,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  ssime  advant.ages  as  the  scholar,  and  to  supply  him  with 
satisfactory  answers  to  objections  resting  upon  misrepresentation  of  the 
text.’ 

In  the  application  to  the  field  of  Biblical  interpretation  of  this 
plan  for  the  subdivision  of  labour  amongst  writers  owning  alle¬ 
giance  to  a  central  authority,  but  responsible  only  for  their 
resjjective  portions  of  the  common  work,  the  Speaker’s  Com¬ 
mentary  had  already  been  anticipated  in  Germany — in  design, 
and  j)aitly  in  execution — by  Lange’s  comprehensive  and  ela¬ 
borate  ‘  Bibelwerk.’  In  this  commentary,  the  critical  and 
exegetical  portions  are  separated  both  from  the  doctrinal  and 
also  from  the  homiletical.  The  English  translation,  published 
in  America  under  the  general  editorship  of  Dr.  Schaff,  has  fol¬ 
lowed  very  closely  upon  the  appearance  of  each  volume  of  the 
original  work  in  Germany ;  and  although  there  is  much  in  the 
contents  of  this  commentary,  as  well  as  in  the  typography  of  the 
earlier  volumes,  which  renders  it  unsuitable  as  a  work  of  refe¬ 
rence  to  the  wants  of  the  ordinary  English  reader,  we  hail  its 
publication  as  a  valuable  addition  to  the  stores  of  our  Biblical 
literature ;  and  we  hold  ourselves  greatly  indebted  to  the 
enterprise  of  the  indefatigable  firm  of  Messrs.  Clark  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  for  the  arrangements  which  they  have  made  for  its  cir¬ 
culation  in  this  country.  The  same  remarks  which  have  been 
made  with  reference  to  Lange’s  ‘  Bibelwerk  ’  apply,  in  some 
measure,  to  the  Biblical  Commentary  on  the  Old  Testament 
by  Professors  Keil  and  Delitzsch,  the  greater  portion  of  which 
has  also  appeared  in  an  English  translation.  This  w’ork,  which 
is  one  of  great  importance  to  the  Biblical  scholar,  is  issued  from 
the  same  firni  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  and,  as  re¬ 
gards  its  general  execution,  it  leaves  little  or  nothing  to  be 
desired.  It  is  designed,  however,  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
Biblical  scholar  rather  than  those  of  the  ordinary  English  reader, 
to  whom  the  frequent  occurrence  of  Hebrew  words  and  of 
Hebrew'  criticisms,  throughout  the  w'hole  of  the  work,  must 
present  an  insuperable  difficulty. 

Nor  are  w’e  altogether  without  precedents  for  Biblical  com¬ 
mentaries  of  a  composite  authorship  in  our  own  country.  Un¬ 
deterred  by  the  abortive  efforts  made  by  Crumw'cll  to  obtain  the 
sanction  of  King  Henry  VIII.  to  the  publication  of  certain  ex¬ 
planatory  notes  made  by  learned  men,*  some  of  the  exiles  of 

•  It  is  not  unworthy  of  notice  that  the  ‘  pointing  hands  ’  which  were 
designed  to  direct  the  reader  to  these  explanatory  notes,  are  to  be  found 
in  the  editions  of  the  Great  Bible  published  during  Crumwell’s  life ; 
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Queen  Clary’s  rcifjn,  anionest  whom  AVhittinoiham,  who  married 
Calvin's  sister,  held  a  distinguished  place,  devoted  ‘  the  space 
‘  of  two  years  and  more,  day  and  night,’  not  only  to  the  careful 
revision  of  the  text  of  the  English  Bible,  but  also  to  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  a  marginal  commentary  upon  it.  In  this  commen- 
tai'v  it  was  pro])osed  ‘  to  omit  nothing  unexpounded  whereby  he 
‘  that  is  anything  exercised  in  the  Scriptures  of  (lod  might 
‘  justly  complain  of  hardness.’  The  result  of  these  labours  was 
the  publication  in  1 560  of  the  celebrated  (lenevan  Bible.  The 
cost  of  this  undertaking  was  defrayed  by  the  English  congre¬ 
gation  at  Geneva ;  and  (iuecn  Elizabeth,  to  whom  the  work 
was  dedicated,  granted  a  ])atent  in  the  following  year  to  John 
Bodley,  the  father  of  the  founder  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  for 
the  exclusive  right  of  jirinting  it  in  England  for  the  space  of 
seven  years.  The  advantages  of  the  Genevan  Bible  over  its 
ponderous  predecessors,  in  size,  in  type,  in  the  division  of  the 
chapters  into  verses,  and,  more  particularly,  in  the  addition  of 
explanatory  notes — whatever  their  errors  or  defects — were  so 
many  and  so  great,  that  it  is  no  matter  of  surprise  that  it 
should  at  once  have  secured,  and  even  after  the  appearance 
of  King  James’s  Bible  have  continued  to  retain,  a  firm  hold 
upon  the  bulk  of  the  English  nation. 

The  next  attempt  to  elucidate  the  meaning  of  the  Bible  by 
the  joint  labours  of  duly  qualified  men,  was  made  by  Archbishop 
Parker  in  1563—4,  which  issued  in  the  publication  in  1568  of 
the  Bible  generally  known  as  the  Bishops’  Bible,  comprising 
not  only  marginal  notes  explanatory  of  the  text,  but  also  a 
complete  revision  of  the  English  text  itself.  Independently, 
however,  of  the  facts  that  the  best  and  oldest  manuscripts  were 
then  undiscovered,  and,  as  regards  the  Old  Testament,  that  an 
undue  amount  of  reliance  was  ])laced  upon  the  Septuagint 
Version,  the  correspondence  between  Archbishop  Parker  and 
some  of  the  bishops  engaged  in  the  work  sufficiently  proves 
how  inadequately  the  responsibility  which  attaches  both  to  the 
translation  and  to  the  cxj)osition  of  the  Bible  was  then  appre¬ 
ciated.  Thus,  we  find  Bishop  Guest  proposing  to  change  the 
tense  of  a  verb  in  the  first  Psalm  from  the  past  to  the  present, 
because  the  former  gives  ‘  too  harsh  ’  a  sense ;  whilst  Bishop 
Cox,  who  seems  to  have  considered  a  rigid  uniformity  the 
highest  aim  of  the  Biblical  interpreter,  proposes  that  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  verbs  throughout  the  Psalter  should  be  ‘  uniformly 

and  that  corresponding  murks  ap]^oar,  even  iti  those  editions  which 
were  puhlidied  subsc>iuently  to  C'ruinweirs  execution  in  1510,  i.e.  up 
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‘  in  one  tense.’  Althoujih  the  Bishops’  Bihle  appears  to  have 
entii-ely  displaced  the  Great  Bible,  insomuch  that  no  edition 
of  the  latter  was  j)iiblishcd  after  the  year  1569,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  it  ever  came  into  general  use,  even  amongst  the 
clergy;  and  when  in  the  year  1582  ^Martin  assailed,  and  Fulke 
defended,  the  English  versions  of  the  Bible  then  in  use,  we  find 
that  the  assaults  of  the  one,  and  the  defence  of  the  other,  refer 
alike  to  the  Great  Bible,  the  Bishops’  Bible,  and  the  Genevan 
Bible. 

At  the  Hampton  Court  Conference,  in  1604,  King  James 
expressed,  in  strong  language,  his  dislike  of  the  Genevan 
notes  as  ‘  seditious  and  savouring  too  much  of  dangerous 
‘  and  traitorous  conceits,’  and  his  desire  that  in  the  new  revi¬ 
sion  then  resolved  upon,  no  marginal  notes  of  any  kind  should 
be  admitted,*  but  that  special  pains  should  be  taken  for  a 
uniform  translation,  ‘  to  be  done  by  the  best  learned  in  both 
‘  universities ;  after  them  to  be  reviewed  by  the  bishops  and 
‘  the  chief  learned  of  the  Church ;  from  them  to  be  presented 
‘  to  the  Privy  Council;  and  lastly,  to  be  latified  by  his  royal 
‘  authority,  and  so  this  Avhole  Church  to  be  bound  unto  it,  and 
‘  none  other.’  f 

Great,  however,  as  were  the  advantages  of  King  James’s 
Bible  over  all  its  predecessors,  the  loss  of  those  ‘  spectacles  of 
‘  annotations  ’  which  had  been  provided  for  the  unlearned 
reader  in  the  Genevan  Bible  soon  began  to  be  generally  de¬ 
plored,  and  divers  applications  were  made  by  the  stationers 
and  printers  of  London  for  permission  to  reprint  the  Genevan 
notes,  or  some  other  notes  adapted  to  the  new  translation. 
Thus,  in  one  of  the  editions  of  the  Authorised  Version,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1649  by  the  Company  of  Stationers,  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  is  printed  with  the  Genevan  notes,  and  the  Kew  Testa¬ 
ment  with  those  of  Beza  and  Junius,  ‘which  notes,’  it  is 
stated  in  the  title-page,  ‘  have  never  before  been  set  forth  with 
‘  this  new  translation  ;  ’  and  so  late,  at  least,  as  the  year  1715 

*  The  sixth  of  the  rules  suhsc(iucntly  drawn  up  under  the  direction 
of  baucri'ft  for  the  guidance  of  tlie  revisers  is  as  follows :  ‘  No  marginal 
‘  notes  at  all  to  be  aliixed,  hut  only  for  the  explanation  of  the  Hebrew 
‘  or  (Ireek  words,  which  cannot,  without  some  circumlocution,  so  briefly 
‘  and  fitly  be  expressed  in  the  text.’ 

t  It  is  a  somewhat  singular  liict  that  no  law,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  is 
known  to  exist,  enforcing  the  use  of  the  Authorised  Version  of  ICll ; 
whilst  the  retention  of  the  Version  of  the  Great  Bible  in  the  Psalter, 
I  and  in  some  f)ther  parts  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  renders  the 
adoption  of  that  Version  binding  upon  the  Clergy  of  the  English  Chiurcb 
to  the  same  extent. 
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we  find  the  Genevan  notes  reprinted  in  one  of  the  editions  of 
the  Authorised  Version  of  the  Englisli  Bible. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  the  want  thus  generally  felt  that 
letters  were  addressed,  in  1644,  by  the  ‘  Committee  for 
‘  Religion  ’  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  certain  divines, 
chiefly  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  a  small  number  of  whom 
afterwards  became  members  of  the  celebrated  Westminster 
Assembly,  desiring  them  to  review  and  correct  the  Genevan 
notes,  omitting  those  that  there  was  ‘  cause  to  dislike,  clearing 
‘  those  that  were  doubtful,’  and  adapting  the  Avhole  to  the 
Authorised  Version  of  King  James.  We  have  not  been  able 
to  ascertain  whether  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  for 
the  time  being  took  any  prominent  part  either  in  the  origina¬ 
tion  or  in  the  superintendence  of  this  work.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  at  the  expiration  of  a  period  of  about  five  years  from  the 
promulgation  of  the  letters  announcing  the  determination  of  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  a  folio  volume  appeared 
which  has  been  commonly  known  by  the  misnomer  of  ‘  the 
‘  Assembly’s  Annotations.’  These  annotations,  which  were  ori¬ 
ginally  designed  to  be  inserted  in  the  margin  of  the  new  Bibles, 
as  previously  in  the  Genevan,  and  on  that  account  to  be  of 
about  the  same  bulk  as  the  text,  ‘  lest  the  border  should  be 
‘  larger  than  the  skirt  of  the  coat,’  subsequently  extended  to 
two  folio  volumes  of  a  goodly  size,  and  are  described  in  the 
second  edition  of  1651  as  ‘  an  entire  Commentai'y  on  the  Sacred 
‘  Scriptures  ;  the  like  never  before  published  in  English.’ 

Excellent  as  was  the  design,  and,  in  great  measure,  the 
execution,  of  this  first  and  last  attempt  in  England  to  provide, 
under  official  sanction,  a  work  worthy  of  the  name  of  ‘  an 
‘  entire  Commentary  on  the  Sacred  Scriptures,’  a  very  super¬ 
ficial  glance  at  the  ‘  Assembly’s  Annotations  ’  will  suffice  to 
disclose  its  utter  inadequacy  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
present  day.  ‘  Whilst  the  Word  of  God,’  says  the  writer  of 
the  preface  to  the  Speaker’s  Commentary,  ‘  is  one  and  does 
‘  not  change,  it  must  touch,  at  new  points,  the  changing  phases 
‘  of  physical,  philological,  and  historical  knowledge,  and  so 
‘  the  comments  that  suit  one  generation  are  felt  by  another  to 
‘  be  obsolete.’ 

In  view  of  an  undertaking  of  so  comprehensive  and  so  impor¬ 
tant  a  character  as  the  Speaker’s  Commentary,  the  difficulties 
attending  the  selection  of  a  competent  staff  of  writers  must  have 
been  considerable.  It  needs  but  a  very  superficial  acquaintance 
with  the  general  character  of  the  controversies  which  now  dis¬ 
tract  the  English  Church  to  perceive,  that  in  the  choice  of 
contributors  to  a  work  in  which  the  consistency  of  the  claims 
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of  lievelation  and  of  Science  must,  of  necessity,  be  discussed,  a 
line  must  be  drawn  on  one  at  least,  if  not  on  both  sides  of  the 
open  area.  A\'hen  this  preliminary  point  was  determined,  the 
chief  difficulty  of  the  Committee  of  Selection,  as  resrards  the 
New  Testament  staff  of  expositors,  must  have  consisted  in 
choosing,  out  of  the  many  ripe  and  able  scholars  which  the 
English  Church  can  claim,  those  best  qualified  to  draw  out 
of  their  well-replenished  treasuries  things  both  ‘  new  and  old.’ 
The  names  of  many,  we  might  say  of  most,  of  those  who  have 
become  responsible  for  this  portion  of  the  new  Bible  Commen¬ 
tary  are  such  as  must  have  commended  themselves  at  once  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Executive  Committee  ;  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  can  well  believe  that,  after  due  allowance  has 
been  made  for  the  omission  of  the  names  of  some  who  have 
been  debarred  from  a  share  in  the  work  by  the  pressure  of 
other  duties,  there  still  remains  a  sufficiently  wide  margin  to 
su])i)ly  an  efficient  staff  of  contributors  were  a  similar  under¬ 
taking  to  be  set  on  foot  at  the  present  time. 

In  regard  to  the  exposition  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  case 
is  altogether  different ;  and  the  difficulties  attending  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  writers  must  have  been  incomj)arably  greater.  In 
the  first  place,  the  ground  to  be  occupied  was  of  much  wider 
extent,  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  being  more  than 
three  times  the  size  of  those  of  the  New.  In  the  second  place, 
the  field  of  investigation,  as  regards  the  objects  primarily 
contemplated  in  this  Commentary,  was,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  anti  more  particularly  in  this  country,  untrodden  by 
previous  expositors.  And,  in  the  third  place,  although,  as  we 
have  already  intimated,  no  specific  allusions  are  made,  in  the 
preface  to  the  Speaker’s  Commentary,  to  the  works  of  any 
particular  writers,  it  is  matter  of  notoriety  that  the  most  for¬ 
midable  assaults  which  have  recently  been  made  upon  Holy 
Scripture  have  been  directed  against  the  historical  books  of  the 
Old  Testament. 

But,  whilst  the  task  which  devolved  upou  the  contributors 
to  tbe  Old  Testament  portion  of  the  Bible  Commentary  wasi, 
for  the  reasons  which  we  have  assigned,  both  more  arduous 
and  more  laborious  than  that  ivliich  devolved  upon  the  ex¬ 
positors  of  the  New  Testament,  it  is  impossible  to  disguise 
the  fact,  that  the  number  of  English  clergymen  duly  qualified 
for  the  work,  in  respect  to  Hebrew  scholarship,  bears  no 
just  proportion  to  its  magnitude  or  its  importance.  We 
are  willing  to  concede  to  those  Avho  urge  the  claims  of  the 
Septuagint  the  high  value  of  that  version  as  one  of  great  an¬ 
tiquity,  and  one  from  ivhich  a  large  proportion  of  the  citations 
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which  are  found  in  the  New  Testament  are  precisely  or  sub¬ 
stantially  derived;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  some  of  the  first  duties  of  the  translator  were,  when 
that  version  was  made,  very  inadequately  apprehended,  and 
that  the  Septuagint,  like  the  Chaldee  Targums,  is  in  many 
places  a  paraphrase  rather  tlian  a  translation.  Those  of  our 
readers  who  may  desire  to  form  an  independent  judgment, 
based  on  wider  inductions,  as  to  the  amount  of  authority 
which  belongs  to  tl»e  Septuagint,  as  an  exponent  of  the 
true  sense  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  will  do  well  to 
consult  the  able  article  of  Canon  Selwyn  on  that  subject,  in 
Smith’s  ‘  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.’  AVe  venture  to  anticij)ate 
that  their  conclusions  will,  with  few  exceptions,  coincide  with 
those  of  the  learned  writer  as  set  forth  in  the  following  words : 

‘  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  ])rincii)le  never  to  build  any  argu- 
‘  ment  on  words  or  phrases  of  the  Septuagint,  without  coiu- 
‘  paring  them  with  the  Hebrew.  The  Greek  map  be  right; 

‘  but  very  often  its  variations  are  wrong.’ 

But,  whatever  opinions  may  have  been  entertained  in  past 
days  as  to  the  sutHciency  of  Hellenistic  scholarshii)  for  the  elu¬ 
cidation  of  the  meaning  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures, 
indications  are  not  wanting  that  the  systematic  neglect  aud 
practical  discouragement  of  Hebrew,  which  have  hitlierto  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  English  Church  and  in  the  English  Universities, 
arc  now’  generally  acknowledged  and  deplored.  In  proof  of 
the  dawn  of  better  days  we  need  do  no  more  than  allude  to  the 
progress  pari  passu  of  two  such  undertakings  as  the  conn)lete 
revision  of  the  Authorised  Version  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa¬ 
ment  Scri})tnres  by  a  Committee,  consisting  of  two  Com|)anies, 
appointed  by  both  Houses  of  Convocation,  and  to  the  projection 
of  a  work  such  as  the  Speaker’s  Commentary,  not  only  umler 
the  auspices  of  the  highest  authorities  in  the  English  Church,  but 
with  the  active  co-ojicration  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  tbc  Episcopal  Bench. 

No  ])ractical  end  can  now  be  answered  by  the  discussion  of 
the  question  Avhelher  the  iormer  of  these  two  undertakings 
should  not,  in  order  of  time,  have  taken  precedence  of  the 
latter.  AVe  have  reason  to  believe  that  when  the  history  of 
both  is  written,  It  will  be  found  that  there  was  a  closer  con¬ 
nexion  between  them,  in  the  way  of  cause  and  ellect,  than  has 
been  hitherto  disclosed.  For  the  present  wo  must  content 
ourselves  with  observing  that  whether  this  impression  be,  or 
be  not  w’ell  founded,  the  })rionty  belongs  undoubtedly  to  the 
S]>eaker’s  Commentary. 

AA'ith  regard  to  the  selection  of  a  competent  staff  of  meu  for 
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the  execution  of  these  important  works,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
restriction  of  that  selection,  in  tlie  case  of  the  Speaker’s  Com¬ 
mentary,  to  the  clergy  of  the  English  Church,  and,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  to  a  jH)rtion  only  of  that  body,  operated  to  the 
exclusion  of  some  who,  in  regard  of  Hebrew  scholarship,  are 
pre-eminently  qualified  H»r  such  an  undertaking ;  whilst,  in 
the  case  of  the  Old  Testament  llevision  Company,  the  ex¬ 
pediency,  on  other  grounds  than  that  of  scholarship,  of  inviting 
the  co-operation  of  learned  men  of  all  communions  has  con¬ 
cealed,  in  some  degree,  the  paucity  of  Hebrew  scholars  amongst 
English  clergymen. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  augurs  well  for  the  future  of 
our  national  Church  that  it  should  have  been  jiossible,  tvith 
the  aid  of  one  only  of  our  Hebrew  and  Arabic  Professors,  to 
enlist  for  such  a  work  as  the  Speaker’s  Commentary  so  many 
able  scholars  as  those  whose  names  ap])ear  on  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  staff  of  contributors,  of  whom  some  had  already  achieved 
for  themselves  a  reputation  for  Hebrew  learning,  whilst  others 
may  be  content  to  rest  their  claims  to  that  distinction  on  the 
ground  of  their  respective  contributions  to  the  Volumes  now 
under  review.* 

It  is  stated  upon  the  title-page  of  this  Commentary  that  the 
text  is  according  to  the  Authorised  Version  of  1611,  and  in  the 
later  volumes  the  typography,  as  well  as  the  version  and  mar¬ 
ginal  readings,  appears  to  corresj)ond  more  closely  than  in  the 
earlier  volumes  with  the  editio  princeps.  An  important  question 
for  consideration  is  here  suggested.  Should  the  Authorised 
Version  of  1611  form  the  basis  of  a  commentary,  the  avowed 
object  of  which  is  to  enable  its  readers  ‘  to  understand  what 
‘  the  original  Scri})tures  really  say  and  mean  ’  ?  It  will  be  ob¬ 
vious  to  Biblical  students  that  two  distinct  considerations  are 
involved  in  this  inquiry,  of  which  the  one  concerns  the  original 
text,  and  the  other  the  English  translation. 

With  regal’d  to  the  foi'iner  of  these  considerations,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  fall  under  two  very 


*  It  is  but  duo  to  tlioso  on  whom  tlie  grave  responsibility  of  the 
selection  of  the  Editor  of  so  inqiortjint  a  work  devolved  that  we  should 
here  record  our  conviction  that  aithough  Canon  Cook’s  deservedly  high 
reputation  rested,  up  to  the  time  of  the  origination  of  this  Commentary, 
on  other  grounds,  the  first-fruits  of  his  contributions  to  this  work  have 
established  his  claim  to  a  place,  not  only  amongst  Hebrew  scholars,  but 
also  amongst  the  most  able  linguists  of  the  present  time.  We  regret 
our  inability  to  express  the  same  commendation  of  the  editorial  sujier- 
vision  of  some  parts  of  the  work,  as  of  the  remarkable  ability  displayed 
in  the  personal  contributions  of  the  Editor.  j 
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different  categories.  In  the  case  of  the  New  Testament  wq 
possess  a  critical  apparatus  for  the  formation  of  the  text,  as 
well  as  for  the  elucidation  of  its  meaning,  more  complete  than 
that  which  can  be  brought  to  bear  uj)on  any  other  book  of 
equal,  or  of  approximate  antiquity  ;  and  the  labour  which  has 
been  bestowed  upon  the  collation  of  manuscripts,  versions,  and 
quotations,  and  upon  the  determination  of  the  true  readings, 
as  well  by  subjective  as  by  objective  criticism,  has,  in  late 
years,  been  commensurate  witii  the  importance  of  the  object 
contemplated. 

Again,  as  regards  the  respective  advantages  and  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  the  adoption  of  the  Authorised  Version,  or  of  a  new 
translation,  as  the  basis  of  a  Hible  Commentary,  the  materials 
on  which  to  arrive  at  a  definite  conclusion,  in  the  case  of  the 
New  Testament,  are,  to  a  great  extent,  already  in  the  hands 
of  Biblical  students.  Ti’anslations  of  some  of  the  books,  by 
the  ‘  Five  Clergymen,’  by  the  late  Mr.  Conybeare,  by  Bishojj 
Ellicott,  Dean  IStiinley,  and  Professors  Jowett  and  Eadie,  and 
of  the  whole  New  Testament  by  the  late  Dean  Alford,  are  in 
general  circulation  ;  whilst  able  writers,  among  whom  the 
names  of  Scholefield,  Trench,  and  Lightfoot  occupy  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  ])laee,  have,  in  many  important  respects,  ])repared 
the  way  for  a  complete  and  scholar-like  revision  of  our  Autho¬ 
rised  Version.  We  think,  however,  that  we  shall  not  misrepre¬ 
sent  the  conclusion  at  Avhich  those  have  arrived  who  are  most 
competent  to  decide  so  difficult  a  question,  when  we  express  our 
conviction  that  in  the  case  of  a  work  composed  by  different, 
and,  to  a  great  extent,  independent  writers,  and  more  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  near  prospect  of  the  appearance  of  a  systematic 
revision  both  of  the  text  and  version  by  a  body  of  men  ])re- 
eminently  qualified  for  the  work,  the  Committee  have  exercised 
a  Avise  discretion  in  retaining  the  Authorised  Version  as  the 
basis  of  the  Speaker’s  Commentary  upon  the  New  Testament. 

Keasons  of  yet  greater  strength  may  be  assigned  why  the 
same  course  should  be  ado])ted  in  the  case  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  As  regards  the  Masoretic  text,  generally,  it  may  be 
fairly  urged  that  the  results  of  the  examination  of  manuscripts 
of  greater  antiquity  than  any  Avhich  have  been  subsequently 
brought  to  light,  have  been  accurately  registered,  and,  if  we 
may  so  say,  stereotyped  in  the  Masora ;  and,  although  the 
manuscripts  from  which  our  present  Hebrew  Bibles  are  printed 
— imperfectly  collated  by  Kennicott  and  De  Kossi,  or  by  those 
whom  they  engaged  for  that  j)urpose — are  of  a  date  not  earlier 
than  the  eleventh  century,  and,  for  the  most  part,  of  one  re¬ 
cension,  the  results  of  the  collations  made  in  more  recent 
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times,  with  few  exceptions,  liave  not  as  yet  been  laid  before  the 
public.  Again,  notwithstanding  the  labours  of  liuxtorf,  Cap- 
pellus,  and  Walton  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  more 
accurate  results  subsequently  obtained  from  more  trustworthy 
sources  by  Doctors  llaer,  Frensdorf,  Geiger,  and  Ginsburg, 
but  little  practical  use  has  yet  been  made  of  tlie  materials 
which  the  Masora  itself  atfords  ft)r  the  systematic  revision  of 
the  text ;  whilst,  as  regards  the  version,  few  English  scholars, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  possess  the  qualifications  necessary  for  the 
discharge  of  so  important  an  undertaking  as  the  critical  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  more  difficult  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

liefore,  however,  we  proceed  to  notice  the  manner  in  which 
the  contributors  to  the  Speaker’s  Commentary  have  dealt  with 
the  Hebrew  text,  we  will  endeavour  to  sup{)ly,  as  briefly  as 
possible,  such  information  on  this  subject  as  the  general  Eng¬ 
lish  reader  may  require  in  order  to  enable  him  to  follow  us  in 
our  observations. 

Although  the  commonly  received  Hebrew  text  is  often 
described  as  the  Masoretic  text,  very  little  is  known,  not  only 
by  ordinary  Englisli  readers,  but  by  a  large  number  of  lliblical 
students,  respecting  the  work  from  which  that  designation  is 
derived.  It  may  be  well,  then,  to  state  in  limine  that  Masora, 
which  comes  from  a  verb,  chiefly  of  post-Biblical  usage,  the 
meaning  of  which  is  to  transmit,  or  deliver  over,  is  the  name 
given  by  the  Jews  to  a  large  collection  of  notes,  both  critical 
and  exegetical,  on  the  text  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  Of  these 
notes  an  extremely  small  poi’tion,  arbitrarily  selected  by  the 
several  editors,  is  found  in  the  margin,  or  at  the  foot  of  the 
page,  of  most  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible ;  a  larger  ])ortion  of 
them  is  found  in  the  rabbinical  Bibles  of  Bomberg  and  Bux- 
torf,  and  in  the  iMasoretic  treatise  designated  Ochla  Veochla ; 
whilst  a  large  mass  still  exists  only  iii  manuscript.*  One 
of  the  most  important  j)aris  of  this  work  is  that  which  re¬ 
lates  to  the  various  readings  commonly  known  as  Keri  and 
Kethiv.-f  In  the  ordinary  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  we 
frequently  find  a  word  marked  with  a  circle,  or  asterisk,  and 
at  the  foot  of  the  page  Ave  find  the  Hebrew  letter  Koph,  or  the 
word  Keri,  i.  e.  read,  by  the  side  of  Avhlch  Ave  find  a  various 

*  We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  i^tate  that  the  Avhole  of  this  invaluable 
Corpus,  collected  from  various  manuscripts  in  the  libraries  of  Europe, 
Avill  shortly  be  published  by  Dr.  Ginsburg.  Avho  has  been  fifteen  years 
at  Avork  upon  this  Thesiuirus  of  Biblical  Criticism. 

I  An  exhaustive  article  on  this  part  of  the  Masora,  by  Dr.  Ginsburg, 
is  to  be  found  in  Kitto's  Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical  Literature,  under 
the  head  of  ‘  Ka  i  and  Kethie.' 
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reading,  or  correction.  Sometimes  these  corrections  extend 
only  to  tlie  orthography,  more  frequently  to  variations  in  num¬ 
ber,  gender,  and  tense ;  whilst,  in  other  instances,  they  consist 
in  the  substitution  of  entirely  different  words.  These  mar¬ 
ginal  readings  are  accepted  by  the  Jews  in  preference  to  the 
textual  readings ;  and,  although  not  found  in  the  scrolls  used 
in  the  synagogues,  they  arc  invariably  adopted  in  their  public 
ser\'iccs. 

The  course  pursued  by  King  James’s  revisers  with  regard  to 
these  vari»)us  readings  was  extremely  arbitrary ;  and  we  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  add  that  tliat  adopted  by  some  of  the  contributors  to 
the  Speaker's  Commentary  is  scarcely  more  satisfactory.  We 
will  elucidate  our  meaning  by  a  few  illusti'ations.  In  fifteen 
instances  enumerated  in  the  ^Vlasora,  to  which  the  Talmud  adds 
three  more,  the  negative  particle  lo,  not,  is  said  to  stand  for 
the  similarly-sounding  pronoun  lo,  to  him,  or  to  it.  It  is 
obvious  that  tlie  difference  of  mcanijig  in  these  passages  will 
be  very  great,  according  as  the  one  or  other  of  the  various 
readings  is  adopted.  Thus,  in  the  first  place  in  which  this 
various  reading  occurs,  viz.  Ex.  xxi.  8,  the  rendering  according 
to  the  Hebrew  text  is  as  follows ;  ‘  If  she  please  not  her  master 
‘  who  has  not  betrothed  her ;  ’  whereas,  according  to  the  jMasora, 
the  personal  pronoun  is  to  be  substituted  here  for  the  negative 
particle,  in  which  case  the  rendering  will  be,  ‘  If  she  please 
‘  not  her  master  who  has  betrothed  her  to  himself.'  In  this 
case  the  marginal  reading  is  aslopted  by  the  revisers  of  1611, 
and  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  textual  reading.  The  same 
course  is  adopted,  in  this  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  Speaker’s 
Commentary,  although  the  same  reasons  cannot  be  urged  for 
the  omission  of  any  notice  of  the  reading  found  in  the  text. 

W  e  will  adduce  a  second  illustration  of  the  importance  of  1 
these  corrections  from  a  later  Book  of  Scripture  which  has  not  I 

yet  been  reached  in  this  work.  In  Isaiah  ix.  3  (in  the  Hebrew  I 

Bible  ix.  2),  the  Hebrew  text,  as  it  now  stands,  is  rightly  | 
rendered  in  the  Authorised  Version,  ‘  Thou  hast  multiplied  the 
‘  nation,  and?/«^  increased  the  joy  ;  ’  a  statement  which  stands  in 
somewhat  striking  contrast  to  that  which  immediately  follows, 

‘  They  joy  before  Thee  according  to  the  joy  in  harvest,  and 
*  as  men  rejoice  when  they  divide  the  spoil.’  Here,  as  in  the 
preceding  instance,  the  Masora  corrects  the  text,  and  the  mar¬ 
ginal  reading,  which,  in  this  case,  occupies  a  similar  position 
in  our  own  English  Bibles,  gives  the  consistent  sense,  which 
we  can  scarcely  doubt  will  be  adopted  as  well  by  the  licvi-  I 
slon  Committee,  as  by  the  learned  Hebraist  who  is  resj)onsIble  I 

for  this  portion  of  the  ISpeakcr’s  Commentary :  ‘  Thou  bast  j 
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‘  multiplied  the  nation,  and  increased  its  joy;  they  joy  before 
‘  Tliee  as  tlie  joy  in  hai'vest,  as  men  rejoice  when  they  divide 
‘  the  spoil. ^ 

One  more  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  this  class  of 
marfrinal  corrections  affects  the  text  must  suffice.  In  Joshua 
iii.  16,  the  Authorised  Version  of  1611,  which  here  adopts 
the  marginal  correction  and  takes  no  notice  of  the  textual 
reading,  is  as  follows :  ‘  The  waters  which  came  down  from 
‘  above,  stood  and  rose  up  upon  a  heap  very  far,  from  the  city 
‘  Adam,  that  is  beside  Zaretan.’*  jNIr.  Espin,  on  the  contrary, 
and,  as  we  think,  rightly,  rejects,  in  this  place,  the  marginal 
correction,  and  adheres  to  the  textual  reading,  in  accordance 
with  which  the  rendering  is  as  follows :  ‘  The  waters  .  . 

‘  rose  up  upon  (or  in)  an  heap  far  away  (i.e.  from  the  place 
‘  where  the  Jordan  was  crossed),  by  (or  in)  Adam,  the  city 
‘  which  is  beside  Zarthan.’  f 

There  is  another  class  of  emendations  recorded  in  the 
Masora,  consisting  of  entire  words  omitted  in  the  text,  but 
supplied  in  tlie  margin,  or  foot-notes.  These  are  uniformly 
accepted  by  the  revisers  of  King  James,  and,  Avdth  one  or  two 
excej)tions,  the  fact  of  the  omission  of  the  words  from  the  text 
is  not  indicated  by  the  use  of  italics.  W e  have  observed  only 
two  instances  in  the  Speaker's  Commentary,  viz.  2  Sam.  xvi. 
23,  and  2  Kings  xix.  37,  in  which  these  omissions  have  failed 
to  be  noticed  by  the  respective  contributors. 

There  is  a  third  class  of  emendations  contained  in  the 


*  The  jmnetuatien  of  the  edition  of  IGII  is  as  above.  In  the 
modern  editions,  and  also  in  the  Speaker’s  Commentary,  the  comma 
after  tlie  word  ‘  (iir  ’  is  omitted. 

t  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Espin  has,  in  his  observations  on  this 
passage,  conibunded  the  marginal  with  the  textual  reading.  Ills  words 
are  these :  ‘  Here  the  other  reading,  supported  by  many  MSS.  and 
‘  versions,  is  decidedly  to  be  preferred.’  The  fact  is  precisely  the  re¬ 
verse.  It  is  the  mai'fjtnal  reading  which  Mr.  Espin  rejects,  Avhich  is 
‘  supported  by  many  MSS.  and  versions,’  not  the  textual  reading  which 
he  ado])ts.  Moreover,  ‘  the  other  reading,’  which  would  be  a  correct 
description  of  the  Keri,  or  muriiinal  correction,  is,  obviously,  a  most 
incorrect  description  of  the  textual,  i.e.  the  received  reading.  So  little 
attention,  indeed,  does  Mr.  Espin  ajtpear  to  have  bestowed  both  here 
and  elsewhere  on  the  critical  examination  of  the  Hebrew  text,  that  he 
does  not  so  much  as  notice  the  fact  that  the  36th  and  37th  verses  of 
Joshua  xxi.,  though  found,  as  we  had  occasion  to  notice  in  an  Article 
on  Biblical  Criticism,  in  October  IS  10,  in  163  out  of  237  IMSS.  ex¬ 
amined  by  Kennicott  and  De  llossi,  have  been  commonly  omitted,  on 
the  authority  of  the  Masora,  from  the  text  of  the  printed  Hebrew 
Bibles  since  the  year  1515. 
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Masora,  of  a  cliaracter  similar  to  that  last  noticed,  consist¬ 
ing  of  words  erroneously  inserted  in  the  text,  which  the  reader 
is  directed  in  the  margin,  or  foot-notes,  to  omit.  Tliese  are, 
for  the  most  ]>art,  jiarticles,  the  insertion  or  omission  of  which 
would  not  materially  affect  the  meaning  of  the  passage,  and, 
in  the  majority  of  instances,  could  not  be  detected  in  a  version. 
There  are  two  passages,  however,  viz.  Jeremiah  11.  3,  and 
Ezekiel  xlviii.  16,  in  which  the  sense,  and  consequently  the 
version,  is  affected  by  the  insertion  or  rejection  of  the  parti¬ 
cles.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  in  the  former  of  these 
cases  the  Authorised  Version  follows  the  textual,  and  rejects 
the  marginal  reading ;  whilst,  in  the  latter  ease,  it  follows  the 
reading  of  the  margin,  and  rejects,  or  rather  leaves  unnoticed, 
that  of  the  text.  The  Speaker’s  Commentary  has  not  yet 
reached  either  of  these  places. 

There  are  other  peculiarities  in  the  Masoretic  text  which 
claim  the  attention  of  the  Biblical  student,  although  they 
appear  either  to  have  escaped  the  observation  of  the  revisers 
of  1611,  or  to  have  been  deemed  unworthy  of  their  notice. 
Of  this  character  are  the  marks  which  are  found  over  certain 
letters  or  words  in  the  Hebrew  text,  and  which  are  known  by 
the  name  of  puncta  extraordinaria.  A  careful  examination  of 
the  fifteen  places  in  which  these  dots  or  puncta  extraordinaria 
occur,  will  suffice,  we  think,  to  establish  that  ex])lanation  of 
their  import  which  was  given  by  Babbi  Nathan  in  the  tract 
Ahoth,  viz.  that  they  were  designed  to  indicate  letters  or  words 
of  spurious,  or  doubtful  authority.  These  marks  have  not 
wholly  escaj)ed  the  notice  of  the  contributors  to  the  Speaker’s 
Commentary,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  received  at  their 
hands  that  attention  which  they  deserve ;  nor  do  we  find  any 
consistent  explanation  given  of  their  design.  Thus,  in  a  note 
on  Numbers  xxi.  30,  we  are  told  that  the  final  letter  in  the 
Hebrew  word  "iti'K,  asher,  is  marked  by  the  Masoretes  ‘  as 
‘  suspicious  ’ ;  and,  this  suspicious  letter  being  rejected,  another 
Hebrew  word  tl'K  (esh),  denoting  ^rc,  is  obtained  as  that  which 
was  originally  written,  and  the  passage  exjdained  accordingly. 
On  turning,  however,  to  Deuteronomy  xxix.  28,  where  these 
same  dots  again  occur  over  the  words  ‘to  us  and  to  our  children,’ 
instead  of  finding  any  intimation  that  the  genuineness  of  these 
words  was  suspected  by  the  iMasoretes,  we  are  told  that  they 
are  distinguished  by  the  puncta  extraordinaria  ‘  in  order  no 
‘  doubt  to  draw  attention  to  them.’  We  will  only  add  with  re¬ 
ference  to  these  hieroglyphics — and  the  remark  will  apj)ly  also 
to  the  passages  in  which  inverted  iiuns  (i.  e.  the  Hebrew  letter 
N)  occur,  denoting,  as  it  is  thought,  a  transposition  of  certain 
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words — tliat  on  referring  to  several  of  the  places  in  which  they 
are  inserted  in  the  Masoi-etic  text  we  find  that  they  have  been 
passed  over  by  the  contributors  to  the  Speaker’s  Commentary 
without  any  notice  whatsoever. 

A  similar  omission  occurs  in  those  places  in  which  the  Masora 
records  the  Tikkun  Sopherim,  or  ‘  Correction  of  the  Scribes.’ 
We  do  not  assume  that  the  rejected  readings,  in  these  passages, 
must,  of  necessity,  have  been  the  original  readings,  and  the  sub¬ 
stituted  readings  the  spurious  insertion  of  the  Scribes.  At  the 
same  time,  the  undoubted  antiquity  of  the  rejected  readings, 
anterior,  at  least,  to  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  which  discusses 
them,  seems  to  demand  that  they  should  not  be  unnoticed  in  a 
critical  commentary.  We  will  adduce,  by  way  of  illustration, 
one  or  two  instances  of  these  corrections,  of  which  there  are 
eighteen  in  all.  In  Genesis  xviii.  22,  which  is  one  of  those 
places  in  which  Bleek  is  of  opinion  that  the  original  reading 
was  rejected  by  the  Scribes,  Abraham  is  represented,  in  the 
Masoretic  text,  and  in  the  Authorised  Version,  as  standing 
before  Jehovah,  whereas,  according  to  the  reading  rejected  by 
the  Scribes,  Jehovah  is  represented  as  standing  before  Abra¬ 
ham.  Again,  in  Numbers  xii.  12,  where  Aaron  is  represented 
as  addressing  Moses,  we  find  that  the  readings  ‘his  mother’ 
and  ‘  his  fiesh,’  have  been  adopted  by  the  ^lasoretes  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  the  readings  ‘  our  mother  ’  and  ‘  our  flesh,’  in  which 
case,  as  in  the  former,  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  the  grounds 
on  which  the  textual  readings  have  been  preferred. 

Although  in  both  the  cases  to  which  we  have  referred  the 
rejected  readings  have  been  unnoticed  by  the  writers  in  the 
Speaker’s  Commentary,  we  have  little  doubt  that  when  the 
contributions  of  the  Commentators  on  the  Minor  Prophets 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  their  readers  will  not  be  left 
in  ignorance  of  the  fact,  that  in  Habakkuk  i.  12,  where  the 
reading  of  the  Authorised  Version,  in  accordance  with  the 
present  Hebrew  text,  is  ‘  we  shall  not  die,’  there  is  evidence 
also  of  the  existence  of  an  alternative  reading  in  accordance 
with  which  the  passage  would  run  thus:  ‘  Art  Thou  not  from 
‘  everlasting,  O  Jehovah  my  God,  my  Holy  One  ?  Thou  diest 
‘  not.’ 

We  pass  on  to  another  subject  which  does  not  seem  to  have 
received  at  the  hands  of  Biblical  students,  generally,  nor  at 
those  of  the  contributors  to  the  Speaker’s  Commentary,  in 
particular,  that  consideration  to  which  it  is  entitled.  W e  re¬ 
fer  to  the  ancient  divisions  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch.  We  are  by  no  means  prepared  to  assert  that  the  order 
and  continuity  of  the  narrative  are  never  interrupted  by  these 
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ancient  divisions,  as  they  undoubtedly  are  by  that  modern 
division  iuto  chapters  which  is  now  of  universal  adoption.  We 
think,  however,  that  but  scant  justice  is  meted  out  by  the 
learned  liishop  Harold  lirowne  to  the  Jewish  conservators  of 
the  sacred  text,  when  lie  exjiresses  his  opinion,  that  the  or- 
f^anic  structure  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  is  somewhat  obscured 
‘  by  the  modern  division  into  chapters  and  verses,  as  it  was  of 
‘  old  by  the  tiewish  division  of  the  Pentateuch  into  perashim 
‘  or  sections.’  *  It  mijilit  be  inferred  from  these  Avords  that 
the  sectional  division  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  was  the  only 
division  known,  of  old,  to  the  Jews ;  and  further,  however 
remote  such  an  idea  may  have  been  from  the  mind  of  the 
writer,  that  the  division  of  the  text  into  verses  as  well  as  into 
chapters  was  one  of  modern  oingin.  We  will  endeavour, 
then,  to  describe  in  foAv  Avords,  Avhat  Avere  the  ancient  divisions 
of  the  Pentateuch.  They  aa’CI'c  as  folloAvs  : — 

1.  The  division  into  A’erses,  marked  by  two  dots  like  the 
English  colon,  to  Avhich  division  allusion  is  made  in  the  jMishna, 
and  Avhich  the  Talmud  ascribes  to  jMoses  himself,  observing 
that  ‘  a  verse  Avhich  Closes  has  not  divided  Ave  too  must  not 
‘  divide.’!  This  division,  Avith  feAV  exceptions,  coincides  Avith 
that  of  our  present  Authorised  Version.  It  Avas  first  nume¬ 
rically  indicated  in  the  IlebrcAv  Bible  of  Bomberg,  printed  in 
1546-8,  and  as  avc  have  already  observed,  it  ajipeared  in  our 
English  Bibles  for  the  first  time  in  1560. 

2.  The  division  into  parshioth,  or  sections,  varying  in  length 
from  one  verse  (see  Is.  lii.  3-5),  to  tivoor  oath  three  chapters. 

3.  The  division  into  175  pericopes  or  lessons,  the  design  of 
which  Avas  that  the  Avhole  of  the  Pentateuch  should  be  read 
over  tAvice  in  every  seven  years.  This  division,  hoAvever,  in 
consequence  of  the  general  neglect  of  the  Sabbatical  year, 
gav'e  jilace  to  the  Triennial  division  into  154  sections. 

4.  The  division  into  annual  pericopes  or  lessons,  fifty-four 
in  number,  corresponding  Avith  the  maximum  number  of  Sab¬ 
baths  in  the  JcAvish  year. 

The  triennial  and  the  annual  pericopes  Avcrc  subdivided 
into  chapters.  The  former  of  these  divisions  has  been  lost, 
but  the  latter  is  still  jireserved.  This  division,  hoAveA’er,  Avhich 
ought  to  have  been  marked  in  the  printed  Hebrew  Bibles,  as 
AV'cll  as  the  annual  lessons,  must  not  be  confounded  Avitli  the 
modern  division  into  chapters,  Avhich,  for  the  most  jiart,  cor¬ 
responds  Avith  that  of  our  English  Bibles.  The  division  into 
chajiters  Avhich  now  jircA'ails  oavcs  its  origin  to  Stephen  Lang- 


*  Vol.  i.  p.  22.  f  Mcgilla,  22  a. 
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ton,  or,  as  others  think,  to  Cardinal  Hugo,  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  It  was  adopted  by  Kabhi  Nathan  in  the  comj)osition 
of  his  Hebrew  Concordance,  printed  in  Venice  in  1523,  and 
was  introduced,  by  necessity  rather  than  by  choice,  into  the 
Kabbinic  Bible  of  Bomberg  in  1516-17.  These  four  divisions, 
as  has  been  already  observed,  extend  only  to  the  Pentateuch. 
The  Historical  and  Pi\)phetlcal  Books  and  the  Haglographa 
are  iMasoretically  divided  into  verses  and  sections,  to  which 
divisions  that  into  chapters  has  been  added  in  the  printed 
editions. 

The  Pentateuchal  division  into  sections  is  marked  either  by 
the  letter  Be  (P),  the  first  letter  of  a  word  meaning  open,  or 
b}'  the  letter  Sutnech  (S),  the  first  letter  of  a  word  meaning 
closed',  the  sections  thus  distinguished  being,  respectively,  de¬ 
nominated  open  and  closed  sections.  The  division  into  the 
weekly  lessons  of  the  annual  cycle  is  marked  by  the  threefold 
repetition  of  the  one  or  other  of  the  same  letters,  according  as 
the  first  section  of  the  letson  begins  with  an  open  or  a  closed 
section,  and  by  a  corresponding  heading  at  the  top  of  the  page 
taken  from  one  of  the  words  which  occur  in  the  first  verse  of 
the  opening  section.  Thus  e.  g.  the  first  hebdomadal  lesson  is 
known  as  B'reshith  {In  the  bepinninp),  which  is  the  first  word 
of  Gen.  i.  1,  and  the  second  as  Noach,  because  the  first  verse 
of  the  second  lesson  is  Gen.  vi.  9,  ‘  These  are  the  generations 
‘  of  Noah.' 

It  will  appear,  as  the  result  of  careful  examination,  that 
whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  sectional  division  of 
the  Pentateuch,  it  was  made  upon  a  definite  and  carefully 
considered  system.  Whether  the  open  sections  were,  or 
were  not  written  on  separate  papyi-i,  or  pieces  of  parchment, 
the  intention  of  the  division  seems  to  have  been  that  each 
open  section  which,  like  a  new  paragraph  in  an  English  book, 
begins  with  a  new  line,  shoidd  contain  a  distinct  record, 
whether  it  be  in  the  form  of  history,  or  of  enactment ;  and 
that  each  closed  section  should  contain  some  additional,  and, 
not  unfrequently,  supplementary  matter.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  in  the  modern  division  into  chapters  this  sec¬ 
tional  division,  which  is,  in  most  cases,  observed,  should,  in  any 
cases,  have  been  disregarded  for  other  than  reasons  of  the  most 
conclusive  nature. 

One  or  two  illustrations  of  the  results  of  such  deviations 
must  suffice : — 

In  Exodus  XXXV.  30,  Moses  relates  to  the  Israelites  the  fact 
recoi’ded  in  chap.  xxxi.  2,  of  the  call  of  Bezaleel  to  execute 
the  work  of  the  sanctuary,  but  it  is  not  until  after  his  address 
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to  the  Israelites,  that  the  charge  of  Closes  to  Bezaleel  himself 
appears  to  have  been  given,  and  the  materials  for  the  work  of 
the  Tabernacle  delivered  over  into  his  hands.  (Chap,  xxxvi.  2, 
3.)  And  yet,  according  to  the  Authorised  Version,  which  is 
here  adopted  in  the  Speaker’s  Commentarv  without  note  or 
comment  (except  a  reference  to  xxxi.  3),  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab 
are  represented  in  the  precedimj  verse  of  the  same  chapter, 
i.e.  xxxvi.  1,  as  already  engaged  in  the  woi'k  of  the  sanctuary. 
‘  Then  wrought  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab,  &c.’  Now'  had  not 
chapter  xxxv.  been  broken  off  at  verse  35,  in  violation  of 
the  natural  and  obvious  division,  it  could  scarcely  have  escaped 
the  revisers  of  King  James,  or  any  subsequent  critics,  that  the 
first  verse  of  chapter  xxxvi.  is  the  continuation  of  the  address 
of  Moses  to  the  Israelites,  and  that  instead  of  recording  the 
historical  fact  that  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab,  and  others,  actually 
executed  the  commission,  it  conveys  the  assurance  to  the 
Israelites  that  they  would  do  the  work  to  which  their  call  is 
recorded  in  v.  30,  and  for  which  their  qualifications  are  de¬ 
scribed  in  V.  35.  The  whole  paragraph  w'ill  then  run  as 
follows  :  ‘  And  IMoses  said  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  see  the 
‘  Lord  hath  called  by  name  Bezaleel.  .  .  .  These  hath  He 
‘  filled  with  wisdom  of  heart  to  work.  .  .  .  And  Bezaleel  and 
‘  Aholiab  .  .  .  shall  work,  according  to  all  that  the  Lord  hath 
‘  commanded.’ 

We  proceed  to  notice  another  point  of  more  than  ordinary 
imj)ortancc  in  Biblical  exegesis. 

It  is  well  known  that  much  light  has  been  thrown  upon 
the  use  of  the  definite  article,  both  in  Hebrew  and  Greek, 
since  1611,  and  that  some  better  account  of  its  insertion  or 
omission  is  now  thought  needful  than  that  which  satisfied  a 
scholar  of  the  sixteenth  century,*  viz.  that  it  is  ‘at  one  time 
‘  inserted  by  a  pleonasm,  and  at  others  omitted  by'  an  ellipsis.’ 

The  volumes  before  us  show'  that  the  attention  of  the  w'riters 
has  been  directed  to  this  subject,  and,  in  some  cases,  with  great 
advantage  to  their  readers.  There  are,  however,  other  cases 
in  which  their  criticisms  appear  to  us  to  be  characterised  by 
some  degree  of  inaccuracy.  It  is  w'cll  known  that  in  the 
Hebrew  language,  nouns  in  a  state  of  construction,  i.e.  nouns 

•  lludrous.  On  the  other  hand,  an  attempt  was  made  in  Toinson’s 
New  Testament  of  1570,  to  pive  emphatic  force  to  the  article  by 
the  renderinfr  ‘  that,’  or  ‘  this.’  One  illustration  of  the  effect  will 
suffiee.  The  Ibllowing  is  the  translation  given  of  S.  John  v.  12  : — ‘  lie 
‘  tliat  hath  that  Son  hath  tlmt  life ;  and  he  that  hath  not  that  Son  of 
‘  God  hath  not  that  life.’  See  We-stcott’s  ‘  History  of  the  English  Bible,’ 
p.  288,  note. 
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preceding  those  which,  in  AV’estcrn  languages,  are  described  as 
in  the  genitive  case,  do  not  admit  of  tlie  insertion  of  the  de¬ 
finite  article.  The  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  few,  and  are 
found,  on  examination,  to  confirm  rather  than  to  subvert  the 
rule  itself.  It  follows  from  what  we  have  now  said  that  in  the 
case  of  exj)ressIons  such  as  ‘  the  angel  of  Jehovah,’  or  ‘  an 
‘  angel  of  Jehovah’  (in  which  the  second  noun  also,  being  a 
pi-oper  name,  does  not  admit  of  the  insertion  of  the  article),  the 
Hebrew  original  must,  of  necessity,  be  the  same  ;  and  that  in 
most  cases  it  is  the  context  which  can  alone  determine  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  the  rendering.  Bishop  Harold  Browme,  in  his  notes 
on  Clen.  xii.  7,  and  xxxli.  24,  gives,  in  clear  and  concise 
terms,  a  historical  outline  of  the  various  views  which  have 
been  maintained  on  this  subject ;  and  he  I'ecords  his  own  con¬ 
viction  of  the  identity  of  the  !Man  or  Angel  who  appeared  to 
Abraham  and  to  Jacob  with  tJehovah  Himself.  It  is  to  be 
regretted,  however,  that  this  learned  prelate,  when  giving  the 
literal  rendering  of  the  designation  ‘  angel  of  the  Lord,’  did 
not  point  out  more  precisely  the  ambiguity  which  we  have  al¬ 
ready  noticed,  and  that  in  his  quotation  from  Hosea  xii.  4, 
he  adopts,  in  a  manner  Avhich  might  mislead  the  English 
reader,  the  Authorised  Version,  viz.,  ‘  the  angel,’  where  the 
Hebrew  is  equally  capable  of  the  rendering  ‘  an  angel.’  It 
is  also  to  be  regretted  that  Lord  Arthur  Hervey,  whose 
Hebrew  criticisms  frequently  throw  much  light  upon  the 
text,*  without  any  intimation  that  the  Authorised  Version  of 
Judges  vi.  11  is  as  admissible,  grammatically,  as  his  own,  sub¬ 
stitutes,  in  the  black  type  which  is  adopted  in  this  work  to 
mark  ‘  amended  translations  of  passages  proved  to  be  incor- 
‘  rect,’  the  words  ‘  the  angel  of  the  Lord  ’  in  the  place  of  ‘  an 
‘angel  of  the  Lord,’t  whilst  in  his  note  on  Judges  xiii.  6  he 


*  We  have  observed  some  slight  inaccuracies  in  the  notes  on  the 
Books  of  Samuel,  of  a  similar  character  to  that  here  noticed.  Thus, 
in  the  note  on  1  Sam.  xvi.  15,  where  the  Hebrew  words  literally- 
translated  are  ‘  the  (or,  a)  spirit  of  God,  an  evil  one,’=  an  evil  spirit  of 
God,  we  read  ‘  the  Hebrew  has  “  The  evil  spirit  of  God,"  ’  the  words 
which  we  have  italicised  being  printed  in  the  distinctive  black  type 
already  noticed.  Again  in  his  note  on  1  Sam.  xxiii.  1,  where  Lord 
Arthur  Hervey  says  tliat  the  Hebrew  word  neum  ‘  almost  always  follows 
‘  the  words  to  which  it  is  applied ;  ’  we  think  that  he  must  have  drawn 
a  general  inference  from  in.sufficicnt  data.  Sometimes  this  word  pre¬ 
cedes  the  quotation,  sometimes  it  follows  it,  and  more  frequently,  as 
lar  as  we  have  observed,  it  occurs  in  the  middle  of  the  quotation. 

t  It  should  be  observed  here  that  Jehovali,  i.e.  the  LORD  (as  printed 
in  the  Authorised  Version),  being  a  proper  name,  does  not  admit  of 
VOL.  CXL.  NO.  CCLXXXV.  E 
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omits  to  notice  that  the  words  tlicre  rendered  ‘  an  ancrel  of  ‘ 

‘  God’  would  more  correctly  he  rendered  ‘  the  angel  of  Ciod,’  [ 
the  Hebrew  article  being  in  that  case  prefixed  to  the  second 
noun.*  In  his  note  on  2  Sam.  xiv.  17,  however,  the  llishop 
rightly  directs  the  attention  of  Ins  readers  to  the  same  mis-  j 

translation  in  the  Authorised  Version.  Again,  in  the  notes  ! 

on  2  Kings  i.  3,  and  1  Chron.  xxi.  IS,  in  which  jdaces  pre-  ■ 

cisely  the  same  expi'cssion  occui's,  Canon  Kawlinson  infitrms  i 

his  readers  that  ‘  the  words  denote  literaU//  “  an  angel  of  the  i 

‘  Lord.”  ’  The  I’esult  of  such  criticisms  upon  the  mind  of 
the  ordinary  English  reader  must  be  to  perplex  rather  than  to 
instruct. 

The  earlier  portion  of  the  Speaker’s  Commentary,  as  might  | 

be  antici])atcd  from  the  deservedly  high  reputation  t)f  llishop  . 

Harold  Browne  and  Canon  Cook,  is,  fi)r  the  most  part,  re-  t 

markably  free  from  errors  such  as  those  to  which  we  have  now  i 

referred;  and  we  observe  with  much  satisfaction  that  one  or 
two  of  the  slight  oversights  Avhich  we  had  marked  for  obser-  ! 
vation  in  the  first  edition,  such  as  that  which  occurs  in  the 
definition  of  the  Hebrew  word  viinchah  in  the  note  on  Gen.  i 
iv.  3,  and  the  substitution  of  1  Sam.  ii.  22  for  1  Sam.  iii.  15 
in  p.  G  of  the  Introduction  to  the  Pentateuch,  have  been  ' 
carefully  corrected  in  the  later  impressions  of  the  first  volume 
of  this  Commcntarv.t  We  observe  with  regret  that,  in  regard 
to  Hebrew  scholarship,  the  later  volumes  of  this  work  are  more 
ojien  to  hostile  criticism  than  the  earlier. 

W  e  will  (piote,  by  way  of  illustration,  ^Mr.  Clark’s  note  upon  I 
Leviticus  x.  1 8.  It  is  as  follows  :  ‘  “  The  holy  jthtre,''  as  it  is 
‘called  in  our  version,  within  the  Tabernacle  (see  Exod. 

‘  xxvi.  33,  xxviii.  29,  &c.)  into  which  the  blood  was  carried,  is  j 
‘regularly  called  in  Hebrew,  simply,  the  lloli/  (as  the  inner- 
‘  most  chamber  is  cn\\ci\  the  Halt/  of  IIolies),ihc  adjective  being 
‘  used  substantively  ;  while  the  precinct  in  which  the  flesh  of 
‘  the  sin-offering  was  eaten  is  generally  called  in  fidl  the  Jlolif 
‘place,  the  substantive  l)elng  expressed.  But  in  this  verse,  in 

the  insertion  of  the  article ;  whereas  Elohim,  God,  being  an  appellative, 
does  admit  of  it.  Hence,  in  accordance  with  the  mode  ado])tcd  in 
Hebrew  of  giving  definiteness  to  a  compound  idea,  ‘the  angel  of  God’ 
is  distinguished  from  ‘  an  angel  of  God  ;  ’  whilst  the  same  expression 
ncccss.arily  serves  for  ‘  the  angel  of  Jehovah’  and  ‘an  angel  of  Jeliovah.’ 

*  The  same  form  is  found  in  Gen.  xxxi.  11 ;  Ex.  xiv.  19  ;  Judges 
vi.  20,  xiii.  (T,  9 ;  2  Sam.  xiv.  17,  20,  xix.  25,  &c. 

j"  A  few  errors  yet  remain  to  bo  corrected.  E.  g.  the  word  //cor,  which 
is  said  in  the  note  on  Gen.  xii.  1,  to  bo  used  in  Scriitture  for  the  Nile, 
is  also  used  in  Dan.  xii.  5,  G,  to  denote  the  Tigris. 
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‘the  ssecond  sentence,  the  usual  Hebrew  name  of  the  former  is 
‘  <:iven  to  the  latter,  to  give  })oint  to  the  sense.  In  a  translation 
‘  the  ambiguity,  which  is  awkward  in  many  places,  would  be 
‘  avoided  by  uniformly  calling  one  the  llohj  precinct,  and  the 
‘  other  the  llohj  pUice' 

It  ai)pcars  to  us  that  there  are  several  inaccuracies  in  this 
note. 

1.  'Whereas  INIr.  Clark  asserts  that  the  holy  place  Avithin 
the  Tabernacle  is  regularly  called  in  Hebrew  the  Holy,  the 
adjective  being  used  substantively,  the  fact  is  that  it  is  never 
so  called.  ‘  The  Holy,’  i.e.  the  Hebrew  adjective  with  the 
definite  article,  only  occurs  four  times  in  the  Avhole  of  the  Old 
Testament,  nor  does  it  in  any  one  of  those  four  places  signify 
either  the  llohj  place,  or  the  llohj  precinct. 

2.  ^^dlereas  ]NIi’.  Clark  asserts  that  ‘  the  precinct  in  which 
‘  the  flesh  of  the  sin-offering  was  eaten  is  generally  called  in 
‘  full  the  hoh/  place,  the  substantive  being  expressed,’  Ave 
believe  that  it  is  never  so  called.  It  is  commonly  described  as 
a  holy  place,  not  the  holy  ])lace,  and  if,  in  any  cases,  it  is 
described  as  the  hohj  place,  the  original  does  not  consist  of  the 
substantive  and  adjective  as  iMr.  Clark  implies,  but  of  two  sub¬ 
stantives,  Avhieh  may  literally  be  rendered  the  place  of  holiness. 

o.  In  the  passage  in  question,  as  in  both  of  the  other  pas¬ 
sages  cited  by  Mr.  Clark,  the  IlebrcAV  AA’ord  emj)loyed  is  not 
an  ailjective,  as  ^Ir.  Clark  represents  it,  but  a  substantive, 
i.e.  not  Kadosh  but  Kodesh ;  and 

4.  Although  in  Leviticus  x.  18,  the  same  substantive  is 
employed  in  both  clauses  of  the  A'crse,  the  distinction  betAveen 
the  holy  place  and  the  holy  precinct,  though  ambiguously 
noticed  in  the  Authorised  English  Version,  and  aj)parently 
unnoticed  by  ^Ir.  Clark,  is  very  clearly  marked  in  the 
IlebrcAV.  The  verse  may  be  literally  rendered  thus  :  ‘  Behold 
‘  the  hlood  of  it  Avas  not  brought  into  the  holy  place  (or 
‘  sanctuary)  within  (i.e.  Avithin  the  Tabernacle  itself) ;  ye  should 
‘  indeed  have  eaten  it  in  the  holy  place,  as  I  commanded  ’  i.e. 
in  some  portion  of  the  sanctuary  (^Kodesh=isp6v  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  vaos),  outside  the  Tabernacle  properly  so  called, 
but  either  Avithin  the  tent,  or  in  the  court  in  Avhich  the  altar  of 
sacrifice  stood.  (Cf.  Lx.  xxix.  32.) 

Our  grounds  of  complaint  against  i\Ir.  Clark’s  contribution 
to  the  Speaker’s  Commentary,  hoAvever  Avell  executed  in  some 
respects,  are  not  restricted  to  ])oints  of  Hebrew  criticism. 
^Ir.  Clark’s  vicAvs  as  to  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath  are 
either  very  vague,  or  are  A'ery  vaguely  expressed.  He  refers, 
indeed,  as  if  Avith  assent,  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester’s 
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note  on  Gen.  ii.  3,  in  which  the  arguments  in  support  of 
the  primeval  institution  of  the  day  of  rest  are  ably  uriied ; 
and  yet,  in  the  very  same  note,  ^Ir.  Clark  expresses  his 
opinion  that  it  is  j)robahle  that  some  form  of  worship  at  the 
Jewish  saiictuarif  was  observed  ‘  from  the  first  institution  of 
‘the  Sabbath’  (p,  340).  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  !Mr. 
Clark  may  not  have  intended  these  words  to  be  understood  in 
their  obvious  signification;  otherwise  we  are  unable  to  reconcile 
them  with  the  supposition  of  the  institution  of  the  day  of  rest 
in  Eden,  and  of  its  observance  ‘  from  the  beginning  of  the 
‘  creation.’ 

We  take  exception,  again,  to  ]Mr.  Clark’s  attempt  to  recon¬ 
cile  the  discrepancies  between  the  two  versions  of  the  Ten 
Commandments  contained,  respectively,  in  Ex.  xx.  and  Deut.  v. 
]Mr.  Clark  asserts,  but,  as  we  think,  on  insufficient  grounds, 
that  each  statement  ‘  is  said,  with  reiterated  emphasis,  to  con- 
‘  tain  the  w'ords  that  were  actually  spoken  by  the  Lord,  and 
‘  written  by  Him  upon  the  stones  ’  (p.  335) ;  and,  inasmuch  as 
the  two  statements  differ  in  many  places,  he  adopts  Ewald’s 
suggestion  that  each  commandment  was  originally  exjiressed  in 
the  briefest  possible  form,  and  that  the  words  which  follow  the 
simple  injunction  or  prohibition  are  a  late  addition,  the  exact 
origin  of  ivhich  it  is  needless,  in  Mr.  Clark’s  judgment,  to  dis¬ 
cuss.  This  theory  appears  to  us  absolutely  inconsistent  with  the 
express  statement  that  the  words  written  both  upon  the  tables 
which  Moses  broke,  and  upon  those  which  he  was  commanded 
to  prepare,  were  the  words  recorded  in  Exodus  xx.,*  and  also 
with  St.  Paul’s  allusion  to  the  promise  contained  in  the  fifth 
commandment  (Eph.  vi.  2),  for  which  promise  there  is  no 
place  in  ‘  the  condensed  form  ’  which  Ewald’s  theory  demands. 
The  question,  then,  is.  Is  there  any  declaration,  express  or 
implied,  that  the  words  written  upon  the  two  tables  of  stone 
were  identical  with  those  contained  in  Deut.  v.  ?  To  this 
inquiry  it  appears  to  us  that  the  re[)ly  must  be  in  the  negative. 
Our  reasons  are  these.  In  Deut.  iv.  13,  Closes,  shortly  before 
his  death,  reminds  the  Israelites  of  the  ten  commandments  (or 
‘  words  ’)  which  the  Lord  spake  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire  and 
which  He  wrote  upon  two  tables  of  stone.  He  then  informs 
them  that  ‘  at  the  same  time  ’  he  received  a  command  from  the 
Lord  to  teach  them  ‘  statutes  and  judgments.’  In  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  chapter  he  summons  all  Israel  to  hear  these  ‘  statutes 
‘and  judf/inents,'  which,  as  the  context  imjtlies,  were  some¬ 
thing  different  from,  or  supplementary  to,  ‘  the  ten  words.’  He 


Cf.  Ex.  XX.  1 ;  xxiv.  12;  xxxi.  18;  x.xxiv.  1,  28;  Deut.  x.  4. 
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then  proceeds,  in  terms  which  could  not  have  been  identical 
Avith  the  actual  Avords  spoken  on  Blount  Sinai,  inasmuch  as 
they  distinctly  refer  to  those  Avoids,  to  rehearse  the  substance 
of  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  to  enfoi’ce  their  observance. 
In  the  version  here  given  of  the  fourth  commandment  the  peojde 
are  first  reminded,  in  Avords  Avhich  could  have  formed  no  part 
of  the  laAv  as  Avritten  on  tlie  two  tables,  of  the  injunction  AA’hich 
they  had  already  received  to  keep  the  Sabbath  day,  ‘  as  the 
‘  Lord  their  God  hud  counuauded  them.'  They  are  then  re¬ 
minded,  further,  of  their  bondage  in  Egypt,  and  of  their 
deliverance  out  of  it;  and,  upon  this  additional  ground,  it  is 
declared  in  the  fifteenth  verse  (in  Avords  Avhich  could  not  have 
formed  any  part  of  the  original  enactment),  ‘  Therefore  the 
‘  Lord  thy  God  commanded  thee  to  keep  the  Sabbath  day.'  A 
similar  reference  is  found  in  the  fifth  commandment  to  the  in¬ 
junction,  as  previously  yiven,  ‘  Honour  thy  father  and  thy 
‘  mother,  us  the  Lord  thy  God  commanded  thee.' 

The  only  apjiarent  ground  for  iNIr.  Clark’s  positive  assertion 
that  each  of  the  two  versions  of  the  Ten  Commandments  ‘  is 
‘  said,  Avith  reiterated  cmjihasis,  to  contain  the  Avords  that  Avere 
‘  actually  spoken  by  the  Lord,’  appears  to  us  to  be  contained 
in  Deut.  v.  22,  Avhere  it  is  declared  that  ‘  these  Avords  the  Lord 
‘  spake  ...  in  the  mount  .  .  .  and  he  added  no  more.’  If, 
hoAvever,  our  previous  remarks  are  just,  and  the  phraseology 
employed  in  this  chapter  could,  by  no  possibility,  be  designed 
by  Moses,  or  understood  by  the  people,  as  a  repetition  of  the 
ipsissima  verba  engraven  upon  the  tAvo  tables,  there  Avill  be 
little  or  no  difficulty  in  attaching  a  fair  and  consistent  meaning 
to  the  above  Avords,  as  denoting  that  the  commandments  Avhicli 
Moses,  under  Divine  guidance,  had  just  expounded  to  the 
Israelites,  and  enforced  on  their  observance,  Avere  those  Avhich 
had  already  been  spoken  to  them  ‘  in  the  mount,  out  of  the 
‘  midst  of  the  fire,’  and  Avhich  Avere  Avritten,  as  the  concluding 
Avords  of  the  verse  affirm,  ‘  in  tAVo  tables  of  stone,’  Avhich  tables 
of  stone  Avere  at  that  time  dejiosited  in  the  Ark,  and  of  the 
exact  contents  of  Avhich  Ave  may  fairly  presume  that  no  Israelite 
could  have  been  ignorant. 

Canon  Espin’s  portion  of  this  Avork,  though  in  many  respects 
executed  Avith  great  care  and  ability,  and  distinguished  by  a 
skilful  use  of  telling  arguments,  is  characterised  by  a  yet 
greater  lack  of  attention  to  tlie  grammatical  structure  of  the 
IlebreAA'.  Thus,  in  his  proposed  amendment  of  the  Authorised 
Version  of  Numbers  xvi.  1,‘  And  Korah  took  counsel,  &c.,’ Mr. 
Espin,  in  the  first  edition  of  this  Avork,  observes  that  it  ‘  seems 
‘  necessary  to  refer  the  verb,  being  first  in  the  sentence  and  in 
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‘  the  singular  number,'  to  Korah,  rather  than,  as  in  the  Autho¬ 
rised  Version,  to  Korali,  Datlian,  and  Ahiram  conjointly.  In 
the  later  impressions  ot‘  the  Commentary  Mr.  Esjan  has  some- 
■\vhat  modified  this  criticism,  and,  omitting  his  previous  meniion 
of  ‘  the  singular  numher,’  has  substituted  for  the  words  we 
have  just  quoted  the  following — ‘  as  its  position  suggests.’ 
Kow,  unfortunately  for  the  value  of  this  amended  criticism, 
it  is  the  i)osition  of  the  verb  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence, 
i.e.  before,  not  after  its  subject,  which,  so  far  from  suggesting 
its  restriction  to  Korah,  constitutes  the  more  than  sufficient 
justification  of  King  flamcs’s  revisers  in  the  translation  which 
they  have  adopted ;  the  rule,  as  is  well  known  to  Hebrew 
students,  being  that  when  the  predicate  stands  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sentence  it  very  commonly  assumes  its  simplest  form  ;  so 
that  whether  the  subject  be  masculine  or  feminine,  singular  or 
plural,  the  verb  is  frequently  found  in  the  singular  number  and 
in  the  mascidine  gender. 

A^'e  have  alluded,  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  article,  to  the 
soundness  of  the  discretion  exercised  by  the  promoters  of  the 
Speaker’s  Commentary  in  accepting  the  received  Hebrew  text 
as  its  basis,  and  the  Authorised  English  Version  as  being, 
upon  the  whole,  a  faithful,  and,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Commentaiy,  the  best  exponent  of  its  meaning.  !Mr.  Espin’s 
mode  of  dealing  with  the  text  of  Joshua  x.  12-15  is  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  hazardous  residts  of  a  deviation  from  this  rule 
on  the  part  of  one  whose  attention  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  specially  directed  to  this  important  department  of  Biblical 
criticism. 

It  is  entirely  beside  our  present  purpose  to  express  any 
opinion  upon  the  various  explanations  which  have  been  sug¬ 
gested  by  men  of  equal  piety  and  equal  learning  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  agency  employed  in  the  production  of  that 
supernatural  prolongation  of  light  which  is  alleged,  in  the 
10th  chapter  of  Joshua,  to  have  followed  upon  the  battle  of 
Beth-horon.  And,  further,  in  consideration  of  the  comparative 
paucity,  the  recent  d.ate,  and  the  limited  area  of  those  Hebi-ew 
^ISS.  which  have  been  hitherto  collated,  we  freely  admit  the 
necessity,  here  as  elsewhere,  of  allowing  a  larger  latitude  to 
subjective  criticism  in  dealing  with  the  text  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  than  we  should  be  jireparcd  to  concede  to  it  in  dealing 
with  that  of  the  Kew.  At  the  same  time,  in  reviewing  the 
ci’iticisms  of  Canon  Espin  on  the  passage  in  question,  wc  are 
constrained  to  record  our  emphatic  ])rotest  against  a  mode  of 
dealing  with  the  text  of  the  OKI  Testament,  which,  in  the 
judgment  of  every  scholar,  would  be  deemed  sinqjly  intoler- 
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able  if  applied,  we  will  not  say  to  that  of  the  New  Testament, 
hut  to  any  work  of  classical  antifjuity — however  remote  its 
date,  and  however  corrupt  the  existing  condition  of  the  text. 
In  dealing  with  this  passage,  Canon  Espin,  in  a  note,  or 
rather  dis(iuisition,  of  more  than  ordinary  length,  presents 
his  readers  with  an  outline  of  the  principal  theories  which  have 
been  j)roj)ounded  by  ditterent  writers  with  a  view  to  overcome 
the  ditficulties  which  the  miracle  of  tloshua  x.  presents.  The 
majority  of  the  writers  who  reject  the  miracle  in  toto  x’cst  their 
conclusions  mainly  (1)  on  the  fact  that  a  portion  at  least  of  the 
account  is  confessedly  a  quotation  from  the  Book  of  Jashar ; 
(2)  on  the  allegation  that  this  book  was  chiefly,  if  not  ex~ 
clusively,  a  collection  of  national  poems;  and  (3)  on  the 
assumption  that  ‘  no  inferences  of  a  historical  kind  can  be 
‘  drawn  from  a  passage  conceived  in  a  highly  poetical  and 
‘  comi)letely  figurative  strain.’ 

The  fallacy  of  conclusions  resting  on  such  grounds  is  obvious. 
In  the  first  place,  the  arguments  against  the  Avhole  of  the 
passage  being  a  citation  from  the  Book  of  Jashar,  amongst 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  position  of  the  formula  of  citation, 
are  at  least  as  strong  as  those  which  can  be  alleged  in  favour 
of  the  theory  that  the  whole  j)assage  is  taken  from  that  book. 
In  the  second  place,  whilst  it  is  perfectly  legitimate  to  inter¬ 
pret  a  poetical  expression  with  greater  latitude  than  one  in 
prose,  it  is  contrary  to  every  sound  canon  of  interpretation  to 
treat  a  quotation  inserted  in  a  plain  and  unvarnished  state¬ 
ment  of  facts  as  a  mere  rhetorical  embellishment,  devoid  of  all 
historical  foundation,  and  of  all  essential  connexion  with  the 
narrative  into  which  it  is  introduced.  And,  thirdly,  it  is  more 
than  sutHciently  clear  that,  whatever  the  source  from  which 
the  alleged  facts  were  derived,  the  writer  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  verses  12-15  was  himself  firmly  persuaded  of  the 
truth  of  the  incidents  therein  recorded.  These,  or  similur 
considerations  have,  we  presume,  been  deemed  by  Canon 
Espin  of  too  great  weight  to  justify  him  in  casting  in  his 
lot  with  those  critics,  whether  rationalistic  or  orthodox,  who 
have  rejected  the  miracle  of  Joshua  x.  on  the  grounds  to 
which  we  have  alluded.  On  what  more  weighty  grounds,  it 
will  naturally  be  asked,  has  he  arrived  at  the  same  practical 
conclusion?  IVc  should  fear  to  do  Canon  Espin  injustice 
were  we  to  rtq)ly  to  this  inquiry  in  any  other  language  than 
his  own. 

‘  The  whole  ])assage,’  he  writes,  ‘  may,  and  even  ought  on 
‘  critical  grounds,  to  be  taken  as  a  fragment,  of  unknown  date 
‘  and  uncertain  authorship,  interpolated  into  the  text  of  the 
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‘  narrative,  tlie  continuity  of  which  is  broken  by  tlic  insertion. 

‘  It  may  fairly  be  suspected  to  be  a  gloss  upon  the  words  of 
‘  the  Book  of  .Tasber,  written  originally,  perhaps,  along  with 
‘  the  text  in  this  place  by  w'ay  of  parallel  and  illustration.’ 

In  the  absence  of  all  external  evidence  in  favour  of  so  bold 
a  stroke  of  criticism  as  the  elimination  of  four  entire  verses 
from  the  text,  and  of  all  internal  evidence  beyond  a  suspicion, 
on  the  jiart  of  Canon  Espin,  that  they  arc  a  gloss  upon  the 
words  of  the  Book  of  dashar — a  supposition  which,  as  regai'ds 
‘  the  whole  passage,’  is  excluded,  in  our  judgment,  by  the  very 
terms  of  the  alleged  citation — we  are  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  inquiring  into  Canon  Espin’s  qualifications  for  determining, 
upon  subjective  grounds,  the  genuineness  or  spuriousness  of 
the  passage  in  question.  In  order  to  arrive  at  a  definite  con¬ 
clusion  on  this  point,  we  need  go  no  further  than  the  disquisi¬ 
tion  now  before  us.  Two  of  the  arguments  which,  in  Canon 
Espin’s  judgment,  are  ‘  decisive  ’  of  the  ‘  rhythmical  character 
‘  and  cadence  of  the  passage  ’  are  the  following :  ( 1 )  the  use 
of  ‘the  primitive  word  Dn’  dam’,  the  fact  being  that  so  far 
from  being  primitive,  the  Avord  dorn  occurs  almost  as  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  Avritings  of  the  time  of  the  Cajttivity  as  in  the 
Avhole  of  the  preceding  Books  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  so 
far  from  being,  as  Canon  Espin  seems  to  imagine,  exclusiv’cly 
poetical,  it  occurs  in  the  second  place  in  Avhich  it  is  used  in 
the  unmistakeably  prose  narrative  of  Leviticus  x.  3  ;  and  (2) 
‘  the  use  of  (b’ne)  Avlthout  the  article  for  the  children  of 
‘  Israel ;’  the  fact  being  that  amongst  the  almost  innumei’able 
instances  in  Avhich  the  AA'ords  ‘  Children  of  Israel  ’  occur  in  the 
historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,*  the  article  not  only  is 
never  inserted,  but  is  grammatically  inadmissible. 

IVe  are  by  no  means  surprised  that  in  the  assignment  of  the 
respective  portions  of  this  great  Avork,  the  commentary  upon 
those  books  of  the  Old  Testament  Avhich  contain  the  records  of 
the  tAA’o  .IcAvish  kingdoms  should  liaA’C  been  entrusted  to  one 
Avho,  Avhatever  judgment  may  be  pronounced  upon  his  Avork,  as 
a  Avhole,  has  disj)layed  so  much  learning  and  research  in  his 
history  of  the  other  great  monarchies  of  the  ancient  Avorld. 
We  think,  hoAvever,  that  if  at  the  time  of  his  acceptance  of 
the  task  assigned  to  him.  Canon  RaAvlinson  had  not  directed 
his  attention  to  the  critical  study  of  the  language  in  Avhich  the 
history  of  the  .leAvish  monarchy  is  Avritten,  he  should,  at  least. 


These  Avords  occur  upwards  of  fifty  times  in  tlie  Book  of  Joshua 
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Imve  secured  the  aid  of  some  competent  Hebrew  scholar  in 
tlie  correction  of  notes  involving  points  of  Hebrew  criticism. 
AVc  are  reluctantly  constrainetl  to  express  our  conviction 
that  such  has  not  been  the  case ;  and  inasmuch  as  it  matters 
little,  as  regards  the  grounds  on  which  our  conclusion  has 
been  formed,  what  portion  of  Canon  Hawlinson’s  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  Speaker’s  Commentary  we  select,  we  will  confine 
our  strictures  to  the  notes  on  that  part  of  the  Second  Hook  of 
Kings  to  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  in  connexion 
with  the  inscription  on  the  Moabite  Stone. 

In  his  note  on  2  Kings  iii.  21,  the  proposed  rendering, 
‘  to  wear  a  girdle,’  to  which  the  word  ‘  literally  ’  is  prefixed,  is 
not  a  literal  rendering,  nor  does  it  convey  the  sense  of  the 
Hebrew,  which  denotes  the  pre])aration  for  war,  as  in  1  Kings 
XX.  11,  where  the  Avord  is  used  in  the  sense  of  buckling  on 
the  armour  for  the  battle  in  contrast  to  the  unloosening  it 
after  the  battle.  The  Authorised  Version,  ‘  able  to  ])ut  on 
‘  armour,’  conveys  the  true  meaning.  Moreover,  whilst  cor¬ 
recting  the  English  version  in  a  place  which  does  not  need 
correction,  Canon  Kawlinson  fails  to  observe  that  the  Avord 
rendered  in  the  same  verse  ‘  they  gathered,’  is,  in  the  Hebrew, 
in  the  passive  voice,  and  should  rather  be  rendered,  ‘  and  there 
‘  Avere  gathered  (or  summoned)  all  that  Avere  able  to  put  on 
‘  armour.’ 

In  the  26th  verse  of  the  same  chapter.  Canon  RaAvlinson, 
making  use  of  the  black  type  Avhich  is  employed  to  correct 
undoubted  mistranslations,  amends  the  Authorised  Version, 
‘  seven  hundred  men  that  drcAv  SAVords,’  thus,  ‘  Rather,  with 
‘  tJrmni  swords'  AVe  presume  that  this  correction  must  have 
been  borroAved  from  some  ])araphrase  of  the  passage,  Avhich 
Canon  RaAvlinson  has  mistaken  for  a  translation.  In  any 
case,  Avhilst  freely  admitting  that  the  swords  of  the  seven 
hundred  men  Avere  drawn  on  the  occasion  in  question,  Ave  con¬ 
tend  that  as  regards  the  translation  of  the  IlebreAV  Avords,  the 
Authorised  Version  is  right,  and  that  Canon  RaAvlinson  is 
Avrong.  In  his  note  on  the  8th  verse  of  the  folloAving  chapter. 
Canon  RaAvlinson  observes,  ‘  The  expression  here  used  {it  fell 
‘  on  a  day)  Avhich  occurs  three  times  in  the  present  narrative, 
‘  is  not  found  elseAvhere  in  the  Avhole  of  Scripture.’  Koav  it 
so  hapjiens  that  the  very  same  expression  occurs  the  very 
same  number  of  times  in  the  first  tAvj)  chapters  of  Job,  viz. 
i.  6.  13,  and  ii.  1.  In  his  note  on  v.  31  of  that  chapter.  Canon 
Rawlinson  substitutes  the  marginal  reading  ‘  attention,’  as  a 
more  literal  rendering  than  ‘  hearing.’  It  is  obvious  that  in 
this  place  the  rendering  of  the  Authorised  Version  is  equally 
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literal  Avith  Canon  llaAvlin^on’s ;  Init  when  wc  turn  to  the 
parallel  passage  to  Avliloh  I'ol’erencc  is  made,  viz.  1  Kings  xviii. 
29,  we  tind  that  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  rendering  ‘  any 
‘  that  regarded,’  Avhich  is  obviously  incorrect  according  to  the 
Masoretic  punetuation,  or  of  the  marginal  reading,  which  is 
the  same  as  in  the  passage  under  consideration. 

A  few  more  exami)les  of  Canon  Kawlinson’s  Hebrew 
criticisms  must  suffice,  and  we  must  again  remind  our  readers 
that  we  have  j)urposely  restricted  our  investigation  to  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  notes  on  two  eonsecutive  chapters.  In  one  of 
his  notes  on  2  Kings  iv.  42,  he  observes,  ‘  the  word  translated 
‘  “  full  cars  of  corn,”  occurs  only  here,  and  twiee  in  Levitieus.’ 
Now  amongst  other  places  in  which  the  same  word  Karinel, 
though  not  precisely  in  the  same  signification,  occurs,  are 
2  Kings  xix.  23,  and  2  Chron.  xxvi.  10,  both  passages  falling 
■within  Canon  Kawlinson’s  portion  of  the  Speaker’s  Com¬ 
mentary,  and  the  word  in  question  being  the  subject  of  a  note 
in  each  case. 

Again,  in  his  ‘  additional  note  on  v.  7,’  at  the  end  of  the 
chapter,  Canon  Rawlinson  observes  very  })roperly  that  it  is 
j)Ossible  that  the  copula  before  the  Hebrew  word  rendered 
‘  thy  ehildren’  has  aecidentally  slipped  out.  He  omits,  how¬ 
ever,  to  observe  that  this  is  one  of  the  passages  in  which  the 
marginal  reading  of  the  Hebrew,  i.e.  the  Keri,  coi'rects  the 
Kefhiv,  or  text,  and  consequently  that  the  reading  with  the 
copula  is  that  actually  adopted  by  the  Jews,  as  it  is  in  the 
Authorised  Version. 

Once  more,  in  the  note  on  the  16th  verse  of  the  ehapter 
last  referred  to  (2  Kings  iv.),  Canon  Rawlinson  corrects  the 
Authorised  Version,  ‘  about  this  season,  according  to  the  time 
‘  of  life,’  thus :  ‘  Rather,  about  this  seaso7i  in  the  cominy  year^ 
the  words  Avhich  we  have  italicised  being  printed  in  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  black  type  reserved  for  the  eorrection  of  undoubted 
mistranslations.  The  perplexity  Avhich  we  experienced  in  our 
attempt  to  trace  the  origin  of  this  extraordinary  correction  of  the 
Authorised  Version,  by  Avhat  we  must  presume  to  be  regarded 
by  Canon  Rawlinson  as  a  more  coi'rect  translation,  was  in  no 
small  measure  increased  by  his  reference  to  the  Bishop  of 
AVinchester’s  note  on  the  same  expression  in  Genesis  xviii.  10. 
Improbable  as  it  might  seem  that  Canon  Rawlinson  shoidd 
have  laboured  under  the  influence  of  some  optical  illusion,  it 
Avas  yet  more  improbable  that  a  IlehreAV  scholar  such  as  Bishop 
Harold  BroAA-ne  should  have  given  the  Aveight  of  his  authority 
to  so  manifest  a  gloss,  in  lieu  of  a  translation,  as  that  Avhich 
Canon  RaAvlinson  appears  to  ascribe  to  him  in  this  place.  On 
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turnin",  however,  to  tlic  note  on  Genesis  xvili.  10,  the  appa¬ 
rent  niystcrv  was  solved.  Instead  of  the  translation  adopted 
by  Canon  Ifawlinson,  Bishop  Harold  Browne  expresses  his 
approval  of  a  rendering,  accepted  by  many  critics,  ‘  when  the 
‘  season  revives ;  ’  and  he  adds,  that  ‘  it  is  now  generally 
‘thought  that  the  sense  is  the  same  as  in  chapter  xvii.  21, 

‘  “  at  this  set  time  in  the  next  year.”  ’  Could  we  determine 
Avhethcr,  in  a  case  such  as  this,  negligence,  or  imperfect 
scholarshii),  is  the  less  serious  charge  to  prefer  against  Canon 
Kawlinson,  we  would  gladly  arraign  him  on  the  lighter  of  the 
two  accusations. 

^Vith  regard  to  the  bearing  of  the  IMoabite  Stone  Inscription 
upon  the  events  of  Jewish  history  recorded  in  2  Kings  i.  1,  and 
hi..  Canon  Kawlinson,  whilst  inclining  apparently  to  the  opinion 
that  it  commemorates  the  results  of  the  war  of  independence 
recorded  in  2  Kings  i.  1,  rather  than  of  that  recorded  in  2 
Kings  iii.,  abstains  from  committing  himself  definitely  to  either 
of  the  two  vicAvs  which  have  been  espoused  upon  this  subject. 
It  would  carry  us  far  beyond  our  prescribed  limits  were  we  to 
enter  into  any  lengthened  discussion  of  the  probable  cause  of 
the  abrupt  termination  of  the  expedition  of  the  three  allied 
kings,  as  recorded  in  the  latter  of  these  chapters,  and  of  their 
evacuation  of  the  land  of  ^loab  at  a  time  and  under  circum¬ 
stances  when  we  should  have  anticipated  that  the  victory 
already  achieved  would  have  been  promj)tly  and  resolutely 
followed  up.  The  explanation  of  so  unexampled  a  procedure 
suggested  by  Josepbus,  viz.,  the  commiseration  of  Israel  for 
tlie  sufferings  and  despair  of  the  jMoabites,  is  manifestly  an 
evasion,  rather  than  a  solution,  of  the  difficulty.  The  sugges¬ 
tion  t)f  Dr.  Ginsburg  that  the  indignation  of  the  Moabites 
against  the  allies  was  so  effectually  roused  by  the  sacrifice 
offered  by  the  king  that  they  were  incited  to  a  more  strenuous 
and  idtimatcly  successful  resistance,  is  at  least  in  harmony 
both  with  the  recorded  result  of  the  expedition  and  also  with 
the  ])resumable  strength  and  resources  of  a  nation  against 
which  so  formidable  a  combination  of  invading  armies  was 
deemed  necessary.  The  two  exjdanations  proposed  by  some 
mo<lern  critics  (of  which  Canon  Kawlinson  thinks  the  latter 
preferable),  appear  to  us  to  have  little  or  nothing  to  recom¬ 
mend  them,  either  in  the  use  of  the  word  rendered  ‘  indigna- 
‘  tion  ’  in  the  Authorised  Version,  or  in  the  natural  and 
ordinary  course  of  events.  They  are  thus  enunciated  by 
Canon  Kawlinson :  ‘  either  that  the  Israelites  Avere  indignant 
‘  with  themselves,  or  that  the  J  ews  and  Edomites  Avere  indig- 
‘  nant  at  the  Israelites  for  having  caused  the  pollution  of  this 
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‘  sacrifice,  and  so  that  the  sie_"e  was  relinquished.’  These  ex¬ 
planations  appear  to  be  equally  untenable.  The  former,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  needs  no  other  refutation  than  its  simple  enuncia¬ 
tion.  The  latter  is  nothing  more  than  an  arbitrary  and  im¬ 
probable  supposition,  alike  unsupported  by  the  ])hraseology  and 
by  the  context.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  incon¬ 
sistent  either  with  the  language  employed,  or  with  the  ordinary 
course  of  events,  in  the  supposition  of  a  signal  reverse  following 
upon  a  signal  victory.  The  sin  of  Jehorain  is  not  ambiguously 
referred  to  in  the  chapter  which  records  the  expedition 
(2  Kings  iii.  The  Avord  rendered  ‘  indignation,’  as  Canon 

KaAvlinson  justly  observes,  is  elsewhere  used  to  denote  ‘  the 
‘  wratli  of  God.’  That  the  chastisement  of  the  idolatry  of 
Israel  should  have  been  visited  also  upon  Judah  is  in  entire 
harmony  with  the  results  of  similar  intercourse  Avith  idolaters, 
Avhether  in  Avar,  in  commerce,  or  in  intermarriages,  as  recorded 
in  the  historical  books  of  the  Gld  Testament,  and  more 
particularly  Avith  the  experience  of  Jehoshaphat  himself  in  his 
combinations  Avith  Ahab  and  Avith  Ahaziah.  The  hasty  return 
of  the  allied  armies  to  their  respective  countries  can  only  be 
satisfactorily  explained  on  the  supposition  of  the  defeat  of  their 
forces;  and  the  deliverance  of  the  King  of  Moab,  not  only  fi’om 
the  oppression  of  the  King  of  Israel,  but  also  ‘  from  all  his 
‘  enemies,’  as  commemorated  in  the  recently  discovered  mono¬ 
lith  of  Dibon,  Avhether  it  can  or  cannot  be  alleged  in  proof  of 
the  disastrous  termination  of  the  expedition  of  the  three  kings, 
is  at  least  in  entire  accordance  Avith  the  narrative  of  the  sacred 
historian  Avhen  thus  interpreted. 

One  of  the  results  almost  unavoidable  in  joint  productions, 
such  as  the  AAork  now  under  revieAv,  is  a  certain  amount  of 
contrariety  of  vicAVs  in  those  places  in  Avhich  different  Avriters 
have  occasion  to  treat  upon  the  same  subject.  In  some  cases 
such  diversity  of  opinion,  Avhilst  it  ])laces  the  reader  more 
fully  in  j)Ossession  of  the  arguments  Avhich  may  be  urged  in 
favour  of  the  conflicting  views,  detracts  but  little,  if  at  all,  from 
the  i)ractical  value  of  the  Commentary  as  a  book  of  reference 
for  ordinary  readers.  Thus  in  his  note  on  Gen.  x.  6,  liishop 
Harold  BroAvne,  assuming  the  identity  of  Zipporah  the  jMidi- 
anite  (Kx.  ii.  16,  21)  Avith  the  Ethiopian  AA'ife  of  Moses 
mentioned  in  Numbers  xii.  1,  adduces  that  identity  as  an 
argument  in  favour  of  the  theory  that  the  original  settlement 
of  the  Cushites  Avas  in  Asia,  and  that  from  thence  they 
emigrated  into  Africa.  Canon  Espin,  on  the  contrary,  Avhilst 
referring,  Avithout  any  intimation  of  dissent,  to  the  notes  on 
Gen.  X.  6,  alleges,  not  unreasonably,  the  improbability  that 
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Mii.'cs  sluiuld  Iiavf  lu't'ii  rcjimai'lif il  tor  a  inarria'a'i'  which  inii^t 
ha\'C  laaai  cmitractcil  at  hai't  hail’  a  century  |it'c\ ioii'U’  tn  the 
events  recorded  in  \ninl)ers  xii..  and  C'juni't's  the  theory  tliat 
Zipporah  was  now  dead,  and  that  i\io'CS  had  eoiitraeted  a 
second  inarriayo  \vith  an  lathiopian,  and  thus  excited  tin'  indiLT- 
nation  of  Miriam,  wlm  was  disa])]>ointeil  of  that  amount  of 
intlnenee  which  she  had  expected  to  exercise  aft(‘r  the  deatli 
of  Zipporah. 

A  more  remarkalile  instance  of  <neli  diserejianeies  will 
a])pear  upon  a  comparison  of  Lord  Artlinr  Ilervcv's  note  on 
'1  Sam.  xxiv.  1  with  that  of  Ca.non  IJawlinson  on  1  C'hron. 
xxi.  1.  In  tlie  former  of  tiiese  notes,  in  jilaee  of  the  .\nthorised 
Version  wldcli  aserihes  to  a  Divine  instigation  tin'  act  of 
David  in  numlierini;  the  people.  Lord  Arthur  Ifervev  ]n-o- 
]ioses  to  read,  ‘For  one  moved  David  afridnst  th.em.'  i.  c. 
aecordini;  to  this  writer  •  one  who  proved  himsidf  an  enomv  to 
‘  the  host  interests  of  David  an<l  Island.’  d’he  I’dshop  eom- 
jiares  with  the  account  oiven  in  the  Second  Hook  of  Samuel  that 
contained  in  2  C'hron.  xxi.  1.  where.  In*  ohserves.  ‘the  state- 
‘  ment  is  “  and  <ui  inlnrsdni  (not  Satan)  stood  up  ai^ainst 
‘  “  Israel  and  moved  David."  '  ( )n  turning,  however,  to  Canon 
Kawlinson's  note  on  the  jiassaye  in  (piestion.  we  arc'  informed 
that  it  was  Satan  himsidf.  ‘  here  for  tlu'  first  time  hv  name 
‘  introduced  to  ns,'  who  provoked  David  to  nnmlu'r  Israel;  and 
the  difficulty  experienced  hy  some  commentators  in  reconciling 
the  two  accounts  is  explained  on  the  well-known  jirimdph' that 
‘  what  God  allows  He  may  he  said  to  do.’  Thus  far.  as  in 
the  ease  last  cited,  the  diserepaney  of  interpretation  may  be 
regarded  as  not  exceedim;  the  limits  which  must,  of  necessity, 
he  allowed  to  indepimdeiit  writi'rs.  Dnfortunately.  however, 
it  does  not  end  here  ;  inasmneh  as  Canon  llawlinson  assigns 
as  the  reason  why  the  Ilehrew  word,  which  may  he  rendered 
cither  Satun  or  (in  <i(li-er.«trp,  is  used,  in  this  place,  in  the  for¬ 
mer  signification,  thi'  very  same  reason,  viz.  the  ahsence  of  the 
article,  which  Lord  Arthur  llervey  assigns  as  an  argument  in 
favour  of  the  latter  of  these  significations.  For  our  own  part 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  expr('s>ing  our  agreement  here  with 
the  Hishop  of  Hath  and  )V(dls.  The  word  Satan  is,  we  helieve, 
invariably  used  as  an  appellative  in  the  Old  Testamimt,  never 
as  a  proper  name;  and  when,  as  in  the  Hooks  of  .Toh  and 
Zeehariah  (did)  i.  and  ii.  ;  Zeeh.  iii.),  the  great  Adversary  or 
-Veeuser.  6  tcaTip/rop  (Kev.  xii.  lO),  is  denoted,  the  article  is 
unif irmly  jirefixed.* 

^  1'  (f -iTi'i  s  ii.i'i,-,'  tl;ai  til''  w.'i-il  2(17(11  iir,  in  tli'j  iNi\v  'f' ■'taiiK.nt, 
r.ii'i  !\'  IX  w  1  !;  at  l!ic  arta  '.c. 
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The  conclusions  of  the  ditl'orcnt  contributors  to  this  Com- 
inentiiry  who  have  had  occasion  to  treat  upon  the  clironoloixy 
of  the  early  history  of  the  Israelites  are  so  entirely  discordant 
that,  notwithstandin<T  the  j;reat  value  of  some  of  the  materials 
collected,  the  practical  results,  so  far  as  they  concern  the 
ordinary  reader,  are  far  from  satisfactory.  Keckoning  hack- 
wards  from  the  capture  of  Ihibylon,  we  are  enabled,  hy  means 
of  the  chronological  data  afforded  in  the  Hooks  of  Kings  and 
Chronicles,  to  ascertain  with  tolerable  certainty  the  ap})roxi- 
mate  date  of  the  building  of  the  first  Temple  in  the  fourth  year 
of  the  reign  of  King  Solomon,  and,  consequently,  that  of  the 
accession  t»f  King  David,  whose  reign  extended  over  a  period 
of  forty  years,  and  also  of  that  of  Saul,  whose  reign  or  dynasty 
(  Acts  xxii.  21 )  ai)pcars  to  have  been  of  about  the  same  duration. 
But  here  we  seem  to  lose  all  distinctive  landmarks,  and,  when 
we  have  recourse  for  guidance  to  the  Speaker’s  Commentary, 
we  find  ourselves  in  the  hands  of  critics  who  arc  hopelessly  at 
variance  amongst  themselves.  Canon  llawlinson,  whose  studies 
must  have  led  him  to  devote  si)eclal  attention  to  this  subject,  is 
disposed  to  regard  the  period  of  480  years,  which  is  said  in 
1  Kings  vi.  1,  to  have  intervened  between  the  Exodus  and  the 
building  of  Solomon’s  Temple,  and  on  which  j)assage  he 
observes,  ‘  all  the  eai'lier  portion  of  what  is  called  the  received 
‘  chronology  depends,’  as  an  interpolation  into  the  text,  in 
his  judgment  the  actual  period  hetween  those  two  events  was 
one  of  much  longer  duration,  and  one  which  is  estimated  by 
him  at  about  580-600  year's,  a  calculation  which  coincides  very 
nearly  with  that  of  Josephus.* 

Lord  Arthur  Ilervcy,  on  the  other  hand,  whilst  objecting. 


*  Tliis  calculation  is  supported  l>y  the  commonly  received  reading 
of  Acts  xiii.  20  :  ‘  And  after  that  lie  gave  unto  them  judges  about  the 
‘  s])ace  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  years.’  According,  however,  to  tlie 
best  MSS.  the  words  wc  irtai  rtr/xieoirtoic  —ivTlinofru  .should  pre¬ 
cede,  instead  of  following  the  words  mii  fiiTci  ravTu.  The  Latin  version 
e.\i>Iains  the  meaning  thus,  qiuttii  potit  (/tutdriiiijento.^  et  ipiiiiqiiaijiiita 
anitos.  The  meaning  would  then  l)e  that  the  inheritance  of  the  Pro¬ 
mised  Land  took  place  450  years  after  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  and  no 
])eriod  would  be  assigned  for  the  duration  of  the  rule  of  the  J  udges. 
Those  of  our  readers  who  desire  to  examine  this  question  more  i’ully 
will  find  an  able  and  comprehensive  summary  of  the  arguments  which 
may  be  urged  in  fiivour  of  the  longer  interval  between  tlie  Exodus  and 
the  building  of  Solomon’s  Temple  in  a  work  of  considerable  research 
recently  pnbli.shed  by  iMr.  Ernest  von  linnsen,  entitled  *  The  Chronology 
‘  of  the  Bible  connected  with  Contemporaneous  Events  in  the  Ili.story 
‘  of  liabyloniaus,  Assyrians,  and  Egyptians.  Longmans:  1874.’ 
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and  not,  as  it  would  seem,  without  cause,  to  the  shortness  of  the 
periods  assigned  by  the  received  chronology  to  the  interval 
between  the  conquest  of  Canaan  and  the  invasion  of  Chushan- 
Kishathaiin,  to  the  judgeship  of  Samuel,  and  to  the  reign  of 
Saul,  nevertheless,  instead  of  arriving,  as  might  have  been 
anticipated,  at  the  conclusion  that  the  period  named  in  I  Kings 
vi.  1  is  shorter  than  that  which  must  be  deduced  from  the  Hook 
of  Judges,  reduces  it  by  the  space  of  about  150  years. 

C'anon  Cook,  in  opposition  both  to  Canon  Kawlinson  and  also 
to  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  regards  the  statements  con¬ 
tained  in  1  Kings  vi.  1  as  authentic,  not  only  as  being  sup- 
j)ortcd  by  all  the  ancient  versions,  and  accepted  by  able  critics, 
but  also  as  according  best,  in  his  judgment,  with  the  indications 
of  time  given  in  the  historical  books. 

It  would  far  exceed  our  limits  to  enter  upon  the  discussion 
of  this  question.  It  is  but  due,  however,  to  the  Editor  of  this 
Commentary  that  we  should  state  that  in  his  very  able  Essay 
on  the  bearings  of  Egyptian  history  upon  the  Pentateuch,  he 
has  adduced  a  singular  corroboration  of  the  correctness  of  the 
date  which  he  has  been  led  to  assign  to  the  departure  of  the 
Children  of  Israel  from  Egy[)t.  From  a  comparison  of  the 
contents  of  the  sacred  narrative  with  the  recently-discovered 
records  of  Egy})tian  history,  Canon  Cook  has  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  Exodus  may  be  assigned,  with  the  greatest 
amount  of  probability,  to  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Toth- 
mosis  II.  N  ow,  it  appears  from  an  inscription  recently  dis- 
Ciivcred  at  Eleidiantine,  that  the  successor  of  that  sovereign, 
Tothmosis  III.,  built  a  temple  in  that  place  in  the  year, 
according  to  M.  Biot,  1445  n.c.  The  reign  of  this  king 
lasted  about  forty-eight  years,  of  which  period  about  forty-one 
years  appear  to  have  been  occupied  in  foreign  warfare.  It  is 
reasonable,  therefore,  to  presume  that  the  temple  at  Elephan¬ 
tine  was  not  built  until  its  close.  If  then,  in  accordance  with 
this  reasonable  presumption,  we  add  a  period  ranging  from 
forty  to  forty-seven  years  to  the  date  assigned  by  M.  Biot  as 
that  of  the  erection  of  the  temple  at  Elephantine,  viz.  1445, 
we  obtain  a  date  ranging  from  1485  to  1492  B.C.,  as  that  of 
the  last  year  of  Tothmosis  II.  The  latter  of  these  dates  is,  as 
is  well  known,  according  to  the  received  chronology,  that  which 
has  been  assigned,  upon  the  data  furnished  by  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  to  the  Exodus  of  the  Israelites  from  the  land  of 
Egypt.  _  _ 

In  endeavouring  to  arrive  at  a  correct  conclusion  respecting 
the  general  value  of  the  Speaker’s  Commentary,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  we  should  uniformly  bear  in  mind  the  objects 
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specifically  proposed,  and  the  class  of  readers  prhnarily  contem¬ 
plated.  These  considerations  will  serve,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
dispel  the  prejudice  which,  in  some  quarters,  has  been  excited 
against  this  work ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  they  will  sn<j- 
gest  the  iiniulry  whether  such  a  standard  has  been  attained  as, 
in  a  work  Set  on  foot  under  the  highest  auspices,  and  entrusted, 
for  the  most  j)art,  to  writers  of  established  reputation,  might 
reasonably  have  been  expected.  We  have  seen  the  charge 
more  than  once  preferred  against  the  Speaker’s  Commentary 
that  the  devotional  element  is  signally  deficient  throughout  a 
large  portion  of  it.  Now,  whilst  we  do  not  care  to  inquire 
whether,  in  this  or  in  that  particular  instance,  some  moral  or 
spiritual  observations  might,  or  might  not,  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  with  advantage  into  the  Speaker’s  Commentary,  it  is, 
in  onr  judgment,  unfair  to  condemn  any  work  for  not  being 
what  it  does  not  profess  to  be,  or  for  not  doing  that  which  it 
did  not  undertake  to  accomplish.  Moreover,  it  is  well  known 
that  whilst  devotional  commentaries,  both  on  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  abound,  there  was  more  than  sufficient  room  for  a 
commentary  which  should  meet  the  daily  requirements  of 
educated  and  intelligent  readers  who  desire  to  ascertain  the 
literal,  grammatical,  and  historical  meaning  of  Holy  Scripture. 
It  was  this  need  which  it  was  the  original  design  of  the 
Speaker’s  Commentary  to  supply,  and  it  is  by  the  measure  in 
which  it  has  accomplished,  or  has  failed  to  accomplish,  this 
object  that  its  merits  must  be  tried,  and  its  success  or  its 
failure  determined. 

A  more  reasonable  ground  of  complaint  against  this  Com¬ 
mentary  may  be  found  in  the  fact — for  as  such  we  think  we  are 
fairly  entitled  to  regard  it — that  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
general  agreement  amongst  the  contributors  as  to  the  precise 
class  of  readers  for  whose  requirements  provision  was  to  be 
made.  We  are  informed,  indeed,  in  the  Preface,  that  the  work 
is  designed  for  ‘  men  of  ordinary  culture  ;  ’  but  the  standard  thus 
defined  appears  to  have  been  very  differently  understood  by 
the  respective  contributors.  The  Bishop  of  Winchester,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  both  for  the  general  Introduction  to 
the  Pentateuch,  and  also  for  the  Introduction  to,  and  the 
Notes  upon,  the  Book  of  Genesis,  seems  to  have  had  uniformly 
before  his  mind  the  requirements  of  readers  of  fully  average 
ability  and  education  —  of  men  accustomed  to  read  and  to 
think — and  possessed  of  at  least  a  moderate  acquaintance  with 
those  controversies  which,  in  recent  times,  have  excited  a  more 
than  ordinary  amount  of  interest  amongst  all  classes — arising 
out  of  the  alleged  conflict  between  the  discoveries  of  history 
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and  of  science,  and  the  statements  of  Scripture,  as  commonly 
received  and  interpreted.  Canon  Cook,  apjuin,  not  only  in  his 
learned  introduction  to  the  Book  of  Exodus,  and  in  the  foot¬ 
notes  on  the  first  nineteen  chapters  of  that  book — notes  which 
demand,  and  which  will  abundantly  rej)ay  a  careful  and  re¬ 
peated  perusal — but  throughout  the  whole  of  his  valuable  con¬ 
tributions  to  this  Commentary,  presupposes,  on  the  part  of  his 
readers,  a  fully  average — we  might  say  a  somewhat  more  than 
average — amount  both  of  general  knowledge  and  of  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  Biblical  subjects ;  whilst  in  some  portions  of  the 
work,  more  especially  in  the  elaborate  Essays  appended  to  the 
first  volume,  he  taxes  somewhat  severely  the  undivided  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  professed  Biblical  student.  As  we  proceed,  how¬ 
ever,  in  our  examination  of  the  contents  of  the  later  volumes, 
we  find  that  some  of  the  writers  appear  to  have  had  before 
their  view  the  requirements  of  readers  of  a  different  class. 
The  introductions  to  the  historical  books  arc,  in  some  cases, 
of  a  meagre  character,  and  some  of  the  notes  appear  to  us  to  be 
superfluous  as  addressed  to  readers  of  average  understanding 
and  education,  however  unskilled  in  Biblical  jdiraseology. 
Thus,  in  a  note  on  2  Sam.  v.  1 ,  where  all  the  tribes  of  Israel 
address  David  in  the  words,  ‘  we  are  thy  bone  and  thy  flesh,’ 
we  ai’e  told  that  this  is  ‘  an  expression  of  near  and  close  affinity.’ 
Again,  in  a  note  on  2  Kings  iii.  21,  the  words,  ‘  all  that  were 
‘  able  to  put  on  armour,  and  upward,’  are  explained  as  mean¬ 
ing,  ‘  and  all  above  this  age  ;  ’  whilst,  as  if  to  make  the  general 
drift  of  the  passage  yet  more  intelligible  to  the  meanest 
capacities,  we  arc  informed  further  that  ‘  the  very  aged  and 
‘  the  infirm  were  of  course  excepted.’ 

AVe  regret,  moreover,  to  find  that,  in  some  places,  the  in¬ 
formation  conveyed  in  the  foot-notes,  if  not  actually  inaccurate, 
is  calculated  to  mislead  those  readers  for  whose  benefit  it  is 
primarily  designed.  Thus,  in  a  note  on  Judges  xi.  11,  we  are 
told  that  the  phrase,  ‘before  the  Lord’  (literally,  ‘before 
‘  Jehovah  ’)  designates  the  presence  of  the  Tabernacle,  or  the 
Ark,  or  of  the  High  Priest  with  Urim  and  Thummim.  AYe 
admit,  of  course,  that  such  is  the  sense  in  which  this  phrase 
is  commonly  used  ;  but  we  think  that  it  should  have  been  stated 
that  the  phrase  itself  occurs  in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  and  in  the 
early  chapters  of  Exodus,  before  the  construction  of  the  Taber¬ 
nacle  or  the  consecration  of  the  first  High  Priest,  and  that  it 
occurs  also  in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  in  reference  to  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  that  prophet’s  supplication  ‘  before  the  Lord  ’  in  the 
land  of  Babylon.  Again,  in  a  note  on  1  Kings  xviii.  12,  we 
find  enumerated  amongst  the  cases  of  ‘  sudden  transportations 
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‘  of  a  human  being  from  place  to  place,’  not  only  Ezekiel  iii. 
12,  14,  where  it  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  the  local  change 
was  objective  or  subjective,  but  also  Ezekiel  viii.  3,  where  the 
proidiet  expressly  declares  that  he  was  ‘  lifted  up,  and  brought 
‘  in  the  visions  of  God  to  Jerusalem.’  Again,  in  a  note  on 
the  33rd  verse  of  the  same  chapter,  where  Elijah,  who  is 
nowhere  represented  as  a  priest,  cuts  the  bullock  in  pieces  and 
offers  it  upon  one  of  the  ancient  altars  erected  on  one  of  the 
high  places,  the  writer  observes  that  ‘  Elijah  thus  publicly 
‘  taught  that  all  the  ordinances  of  the  Law  were  binding  upon 
‘  the  kingdom  of  Israel.’  * 

The  moral  dithculties  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament,  which  are  too  commonly  either  glossed  over,  or  ex- 
j)lained  on  a  very  inadequate  estimate  of  the  standard  of  Old 
Testament  morality,  are  dealt  with  in  this  Commentary  fairly 
and  candidly,  if  not  always  satisfactorily.  The  distinction,  too 
frequently  overlooked  elsewhere,  is  here  clearly  drawn  between 
what  Scripture  merely  records,  and  what  it  approves ;  and, 
again,  between  commendation  of  the  deeds  related  and  commen¬ 
dation  of  the  faith  which  prompted  them.  Thus,  in  regard  to 
Abraham’s  statement  concerning  Sarah  that  she  was  his  sister, 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester  repudiates  in  toto  the  proffered  defence 
of  Augustine,  based  upon  the  abstract  truth  of  the  statement 
itself,  and  he  sees  in  this  conduct  ‘  an  instance  of  one  under 
‘  the  influence  of  deep  religious  feeling  and  true  faith  in  God, 
‘  but  yet  with  a  conscience  imperfectly  enlightened  as  to  many 
‘  moral  duties,  and,  when  leaning  to  his  own  understanding, 
‘  suffered  to  fall  into  great  error  and  sin.’  In  a  similar  manner 
the  same  writer  observes  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of 
Kebckah  and  Jacob,  that  ‘seeing  the  promises  afar  off,’  they 
desired  to  obtain  them,  but,  ‘  instead  of  waiting  till  He  who 
‘  promised  should  show  Himself  faithful,’  they  practised  deceit 
and  fraud  in  order  to  obtain  them. 

The  value  of  this  Commentary  in  relation  to  those  questions 
of  the  day  w'hich,  undoubtedly,  suggested  the  expediency  of  its 

*  It  is  a  singular  illustration  of  the  different  aspects  in  which  the 
same  j'acts  present  themselves  to  ditlerent  minds,  that  whilst  llishop 
Colenso  infers  Irom  the  fact  that  sacrifices  were  offered,  with  accept¬ 
ance,  ou  high  places,  that  the  jjrovisions  of  the  Levitical  law  must 
have  been  introduced  at  a  later  period.  Canon  Rawlinson  appeals  to 
one  of  these  sacrificial  offerings  in  proof  of  the  binding  character  of‘  all' 
of  the  same  ordinances.  Our  criticism  applies,  of  course,  to  the  word 
‘  all,’  which  we  have  printed  in  italics.  We  entirely  concur  with  Canon 
Kawlinson  that  the  course  of  procedure  recorded  in  ver.  33  m.ay  be 
fairly  regarded  as  implying  an  acquaintance  with  the  Levitical  law. 
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I  composition  to  the  mind  of  the  late  Lord  Ossington,  is  very 

1  great.  Whilst  avoiding  direct  controversy,  and  whilst  uni- 

;  formly  abstaining  from  acrimonious  language  with  regard  to 
j  opponents,  the  Divine  authority  of  Holy  Scripture  is  vindicated 
by  recourse  to  arguments,  both  old  and  new ;  and  we  feel  no 
ii  hesitation  in  recording  our  conviction  that,  with  regard  to 

II  many  of  those  theories  which  have  found  favour  with  the 

modern  impugners  of  Revelation,  the  ground  has  been  fairly 
.,  cut  from  under  their  feet.  We  refer,  more  particularly,  to  the 
I  contributions  of  the  liishop  of  Winchester  and  to  those  of 

[  Canon  Cook.  The  argument  in  support  of  the  Mosaic  origin 

I  of  the  Pentateuch,  as  derived  alike  from  external  and  from 

.'  internal  evidence,  is  ably  urged  by  the  former  of  these  writers 

1  in  his  general  Introduction.  We  scarcely  know  whether  to 
admire  more  the  force  of  the  arguments  by  which  this  learned 
t  prelate  maintains  all  that  he  deems  essential  to  his  main  position, 
or  the  candour  with  which  he  concedes  some  of  those  points 
which  advocates  of  equal  zeal,  but  of  1  :s3  discrimination,  have 
regarded  as  incompatible  with  it.  Whilst  urging,  very  forcibly, 
the  reasons  which  have  satisfied  his  own  mind  (1)  that  Moses 
could  have  written  the  Pentateuch,  and  that,  if  he  could, 
there  is  every  ground  for  believing  that  he  would  have 

I  written  such  a  work  ;  (2)  that  the  external  evidence  in  favour 
of  the  Mosaical  authorship  is  clear  and  decisive ;  and  (3)  that 
the  internal  evidence  points  with  equal  force  to  the  same 
conclusion,  liishop  Harold  Browne  finds  no  difficulty  in  ad¬ 
mitting  the  truth  of  many  of  those  allegations  which  have  been 
commonly  urged  in  support  of  the  later  date  and  the  composite 
authorship  of  this  portion  of  Scripture. 

Thus,  e.g.,  he  freely  allows  that  Moses,  though,  in  every 
rightful  acceptation  of  the  term,  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch, 
may  not  have  been  the  actual  writer  of  the  whole,  or  even  of  any 
part,  of  the  books  which  bear  his  name.  ‘  He  may  have  dictated 
‘  much,  or  all  of  it,  to  Joshua,  or  to  some  other  secretary  or 
‘  scribe.  He  may  have  merely  superintended  its  writing,  and 

I‘  stamped  it  with  his  own  authority,  as  perhaps  St.  Peter  did 
‘  the  tiospel  according  to  St.  Mark.’  He  allows,  further,  that 
these  books  may,  and  probably  have  undergone  later  revisions ; 
and,  more  especially  in  regard  to  the  last  chapter  of  Deutero¬ 
nomy,  that  they  undoubtedly  have  received  some  subsequent 
addition  or  additions.  Again,  he  finds  no  difficulty — rather  an 
indirect  corroboration  of  the  genuineness  of  the  work — in  ad¬ 
mitting  that  Moses  incorporated  into  his  history  certain  pre¬ 
existing  documents  and  traditions,  which,  it  is  but  reasonable 
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to  suppose,  had  been  transmitted  through  Shem  and  Abraham 
to  tloseph  and  the  Israelites  in  Egypt. 

But  whilst  admitting  the  probability  that  reeords  of  greater 
antiquity  than  the  time  of  Closes  should  find  their  place  in  the 
Pentateuch,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  successfully  demolishes, 
as  it  appears  to  us,  the  theory  which  has  found  favour  with 
certain  critics,  in  modern  times,  that  the  Book  of  Genesis  is 
an  ill-digested  collection  of  fragmentary  documents,  ‘  a  thing 
‘  of  shreds  and  patches ;  ’  and  he  establishes,  by  a  careful 
analysis  of  its  contents,  the  unity  of  plan  and  purpose  which 
pervades  the  whole  of  it.  He  urges,  moreover,  the  extreme  im¬ 
probability  that  a  work  so  compact  and  homogeneous,  when 
viewed  as  a  whole,  a  work,  ‘  every  portion  of  Avhich  has  the 
‘  same  archaic  character,  the  same  familiarity  with  the  Egypt 
‘  of  early  dynasties,  the  same  air  of  the  desert,  the  same  appa- 
‘  rent  impress  of  the  great  ^Master’s  hand,’  should,  nevertheless, 
ow'e  its  origin — not  to  some  one  ingenious  forger  of  later  days, 
incredible  as  such  an  origin  must  be  deemed — but  to  an  ‘  inde- 
‘  finite  and  widely-separated  succession  of  many  men.’ 

The  same  argument  is  urged  with  at  least  equal  cogency  by 
the  Editor  in  his  able  and  suggestive  introduction  to  the  Book 
of  Exodus.  We  should  be  at  a  loss  to  point  to  any  production 
of  modern  date  in  Avhlch,  within  the  compass  of  a  dozen  pages 
of  moderate  size,  the  same  amount  of  valuable  and,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  original  matter  has  been  collected  and 
arranged  with  equal  skill,  and  in  w'hich  the  results  of  diligent 
investigation  combined  w’ith  accurate  scholarship  have  been 
presented  in  so  clear,  so  candid,  and  so  convincing  a  light  to 
the  eye  of  the  reader.  We  should  be  guilty  of  equal  injustice 
to  the  writer  and  to  our  readers  w’ere  we  to  attempt  to  convey, 
by  any  Isolated  extracts,  a  just  impression  of  the  nature  and 
contents  of  this  valuable  contribution  to  the  Speaker’s  Com¬ 
mentary.  We  only  pause  to  notice,  in  addition  to  the  able 
argument  in  favour  of  the  ^losaic  origin  of  the  Book  of 
Exodus  deriA’ed  from  the  use  of  Egyptian  words,  the  subsidiary 
argument  in  refutation  of  the  so-called  Elohistic  and  Jehovistic 
theory,  as  adopted  by  certain  modern  writers,  by  which  the 
Editor  has  corroborated  the  conclusions  at  which  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester  has  arrived  respecting  the  Mosaic  origin  of  the 
Pentateuch. 

Canon  Cook,  having  alreaily  established,  as  Ave  think,  the 
tAvo  facts  (1)  that  there  is  an  intimate  connexion  between  all 
the  miracles  involved  in  the  Egyptian  plagues,  and  (2)  that 
‘  each  and  all  are  shoAvn  to  be  nearly  allied  to  analogous  phe- 
*  nomena  recorded  in  ancient  and  modern  accounts  of  Egypt,’ 
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infers  from,  these  premises  that  no  ])lace  is  left  m  the  ^losaic 
record  of  the  circumstances  which  preceded  the  Exodus  for 
interpolations  of  any  considerable  extent ;  in  other  words,  that 
‘  no  one  plague  could  be  omitted  without  dislocating  the  whole 
‘  narrative,  and  breaking  the  order  distinctly  intimated,  though 
‘  nowhere  formally  stated,  by  the  writer.’  But  it  has  been 
inferred  by  some  modern  critics,  whose  learning  and  ability 
Canon  Cook  fully  recognises,  from  the  fact  of  the  prepon¬ 
derating  or  exclusive  use  of  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  sacred 
names  in  the  accounts  of  the  several  Egyptian  plagues,  that 
these  accounts  must  be  attributed  in  some  cases  to  Elohistic, 
in  other  cases  to  Jehovistic  writers.*  It  is  obvious  that  if 
Canon  Cook’s  premises  be  correct,  the  conclusions  of  these 
critics  as  to  this  portion  of  the  Pentateuch  rest  on  no  solid 
foundation.! 

The  alleged  inconsistencies  between  the  statements  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  and  the  discoveries  of  science,  which  have  given  occasion 
to  so  much  controversy  in  recent  times,  are  found  for  the  most 
part,  as  is  well  known,  in  the  Book  of  Genesis ;  and  they  are 
treated  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  in  the  foot-notes  on  the 
several  passages  and  also  in  occasional  notes  of  a  more  elaborate 
nature.  Whatever  may  be  the  judgment  pronounced  upon  the 
Bishop’s  proposed  solutions  of  difficulties  in  each  particular 
instance,  we  think  that  it  is  impossible  to  call  in  question  either 
the  learning  or  the  candour  which  are  displayed  in  this  portion 
of  the  work.  Neither,  we  think,  can  just  exception  be  taken 
to  the  general  principles  on  •which  such  investigations  should 
be  conducted  as  laid  down  by  Bishop  Harold  Browme  in  the 
following  words : — 

‘  It  may  be  well  here  only  to  say,  that  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  both  critical  and  scientific,  a  patient  suspension  of  judg¬ 
ment  on  many  points  seems  our  wisest  attitude.  It  is  plain  that  a 
miraculous  revelation  of  scientific  truths  was  never  designed  by  God 
for  man.  The  account  of  the  creation  is  given  in  popular  language ; 
yet  it  is  believed  that  it  will  be  found  not  inconsistent  with,  though 
not  anticipatory  of,  modern  discovery.  And,  after  all,  modern  dis¬ 
covery  is  yet  in  a  most  imperfect  condition ;  the  testimony  of  the  rocks 

*  Thus,  e.g.,  in  ‘  the  original  story  in  Exodus,’  as  given  by  Bishop 
Colenso,  we  find  the  plague  of  lice,  as  recorded  in  Exodus  viii.  15-20, 
omitted. 

!  It  is  not  unworthy  of  observation  that  the  so-called  Elohistic  and 
Jehovistic  theory,  as  commonly  expounded,  is  altogether  inconsistent 
with  the  explanation  already  given  of  the  Jewish  division  into  sections, 
inasmuch  as  many  of  those  sections  contain  both  Elohistic  and  Jehovistic 
passiigcs. 
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and  of  the  stars  hut  imperfectly  read,  wliilst  there  is  room  for  no  small 
diversity  of  sentiment  on  the  meaning  of  many  of  the  exjiressions  in 
Genesis.’ 

These  words  appear  to  us  to  describe  the  true  standpoint  of 
all  sound  Biblical  exegesis,  and  more  particularly  so  in  its 
present  stage.  The  works  and  the  word  of  God  proceed  from 
the  same  source.  There  can,  therefore,  be  no  real  contrariety 
between  them.  Both  may  be — both  have  been — misunderstood 
and  misstated ;  and  incalculable  mischief  has  been  done  both 
to  the  cause  of  Revelation  and  to  the  cause  of  Science  by 
those  Avho,  on  insufficient  grounds,  have  committed  the  one  or 
the  other  to  their  own  rash  conclusions.  Patience  and  humility 
are  two  of  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  all  true  philosophy. 
It  has  not  unfrequently  been  found  that  the  stumbling-blocks  of 
one  generation  have  jmoved  the  aids  to  the  faith  of  another ;  and 
so  long  as  it  may  be  fairly  alleged  that  no  discrepancy  has  as 
yet  been  established  between  the  undoubted  meaning  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  and  the  undisputed  discoveries  of  Science,  the  advocates 
of  the  claims  of  both  may  well  be  encouraged  to  prosecute 
independently  their  respective  studies,  undeterred  by  the 
groundless  alarms  of  some,  or  by  the  contradictory  conclusions 
of  others. 

But  the  alleged  discrepancies  between  Scripture  and  Science 
occupy  only  a  small  portion  of  those  valuable  notes  at  the  end 
of  chapters,  with  which  the  volumes  under  review  are  coinously 
enriched.  We  are  well  aware  that  a  difference  of  opinion 
exists  as  to  the  expediency  of  introducing  into  a  Bible  Com¬ 
mentary  a  succession  of  notes  or  essays,  which  in  some 
cases  might,  from  their  elaborate  and  exhaustive  character, 
not  incorrectly  be  designated  as  monographs,  on  the  various 
subjects  of  historical,  geogra])hical,  archaeological,  and  general 
interest  with  which  they  deal.  For  our  own  part,  we  think 
the  convenience  of  reference  outweighs  the  inconveniences  of 
additional  bulk  and  cost.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  there  can 
be  but  one  opinion,  in  our  judgment,  as  to  the  great  merit  of 
these  notes,  as  presenting  to  the  English  reader  of  ordinary 
ability  and  education  the  results,  not  only  of  the  diligent  and 
laborious  researches  of  accomplished  scholars,  but  also  of  the 
most  recent  discoveries  of  modern  science  and  enterprise.  It 
would  be  an  invidious  task  to  make  selections  for  sj)ccial 
commendation  out  of  so  extensive  and  so  well-replenished  a 
treasure-house. 

AVe  have  already  exceeded  our  prescribed  limits ;  and  we 
can  only  notice  in  the  most  cursory  manuer  the  last  volume 
which  has  appeared  of  the  Speaker’s  Commentary,  a  volume 
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which  comprises  the  Poetical  Books  of  Scripture,  and  which, 
to  a  large  number  of  readers,  will  present  stronger  attractions 
than  any  of  those  which  have  preceded  it.  Suffice  it,  then,  to 
say  that  the  able  and  interesting  introductions  to  the  Book  of 
Job  and  to  the  Psalms  serve  to  enhance  the  high  estimate 
Avhich  we  had  formed  of  the  learning  and  judgment  of  Canon 
Cook  ;  that  much  light  is  thrown  upon  the  historical  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  Psalms,  as  well  as  upon  their  critical  and  exe- 
getical  meaning,  both  in  his  own  notes  and  also  in  those  of 
the  learned  and  accomplished  Dean  of  Wells;  and  that  the 
thoughtful  and  suggestive  introduction  to,  as  w'ell  as  the  notes 
upon,  the  Book  of  Pi’o verbs  are  not  unworthy  of  the  high 
reputation  of  Professor  Plumptre. 

The  typography  and  the  general  execution  of  these  volumes 
are  highly  creditable  to  the  distinguished  publisher  who  has 
taken  uj)on  himself  the  entire  responsibility  of  this  great 
work,  as  Avell  as  to  those  who  have  actually  carried  it  through 
the  press.  We  observe,  with  satisfaction,  that  numerous 
alterations  and  corrections  have  been  made  in  the  later  im¬ 
pressions  of  the  first  volume.  We  trust  that  the  work  of 
correction  will  be  extended  to  the  later  volumes ;  that  some  of 
the  introductions  and  notes  will  be  thoroughly  revised,  if  not 
rewritten ;  and  that  the  whole  of  the  critical  notes  of  Canons 
Espin  and  liawlinson,  involving  points  of  Hebrew  scholarship, 
will  undergo  a  careful  revision  at  the  hands  of  some  com¬ 
petent  Hebrew  scholar.  Should  these  emendations  be  made — 
so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  form  any  estimate  of  the  forthcoming 
portion  of  this  work  from  the  names  of  those  scholars  to  whom 
the  remaining  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  those  of  the 
New  Testament,  have  been  assigned — Ave  confidently  antici¬ 
pate  that  the  Speaker’s  Bible  will  take  its  place  upon  the 
shelves  of  our  theological  students,  not  only  as  the  best  and 
most  exhaustive  critical  and  exegetical  Commentary  which 
England  has  yet  produced,  but  also  as  affording  one  of  the 
most  favourable  specimens  of  the  advanced  Biblical  scholarship 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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Art.  III. — 1.  The  Moon  :  considered  as  a  Planet,  a  World, 
and  a  Satellite.  By  Jamks  Nasmyth,  C.E.,  and  James 
Carpenter,  F.li.A.S.  4to.  London  :  1874. 

2.  The  Moon,  her  Motions,  Aspect,  Scenery,  aiid  Physical  Con¬ 
dition.  By  Richard  A.  Proctor,  B.A.,  F.R.A.S. 
London:  1873. 

3.  Theorie  du  Monvement  de  la  Lune.  Par  M.  Delaunay, 
‘  JMdmoires  de  I’Academie  de  Paris.’  2  vols.  1860-67. 

4.  Fundamenta  Nova  Investiyationis  Orbitce  verce  fjitam  Luna 
perlustrat.  By  Professor  P.  A.  Hansen.  Gotha:  1838. 

^HE  earth’s  bright  satellite  has  always  been  an  object  of 
affectionate  reverence  among  the  sons  of  men.  In  the 
early  days  of  human  history  magnificent  temples  were  reared 
in  expression  of  this  feeling.  In  the  present  age  no  less  costly 
buildings  are  erected  and  maintained  at  the  public  charge, 
where  large  bands  of  carefully-trained  and  well-aj)pointed 
ministrants  keep  watch  and  celebrate  their  solemn  rites,  night 
after  night,  in  the  same  service.  But  perhaps  no  more  note¬ 
worthy  illustration  of  the  charm  which  this  particular  devotion 
has,  even  for  unimaginative  and  unimpressionable  philoso^diers, 
could  be  found  in  the  annals  of  human  history  than  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  beautifully  illustrated  volume  which  has  just 
been  published  under  the  conjoint  authorship  of  James  Nasmyth 
and  James  Carpenter,  and  which  really  represents  more  than 
thirty  years'  almost  unintermittent  study  and  application  on  the 
part  of  a  mechanical  engineer,  who  is  distinguished  amongst 
his  contemporaries  and  compeers  alike  for  the  hard  practicality 
of  his  head,  the  adroit  readiness  of  his  hands,  and  the  finished 
cultivation  of  his  taste.  The  James  Nasmyth  alluded  to  in  this 
remark,  it  will  scarcely  be  necessary  to  say,  is  the  civil  engi¬ 
neer  so  well  known  as  the  inventor  of  the  steam-hammer  and 
of  the  steam  machinery  for  driving  piles.  In  his  schoolboy 
days,  while  still  attending  the  classes  of  the  High  School  at 
Edinburgh,  James  Nasmyth  was  led,  by  an  accidental  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  son  of  an  ironfounder,  to  study  closely  the  various 
processes  of  casting  and  forging  iron.  He  had  also  inherited  a 
strong  taste  for  drawing,  being  himself  the  son  and  grandson  of 
two  eminent  Scottish  artists,  and  he  fostered  this  taste  under 
the  facilities  and  training  which  were  at  his  command  in  the 
courses  of  the  then  recently  formed  school  of  arts  of  the  Scotch 
metropolis.  Not  very  long  after  the  completion  of  his  univer- 
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sity  career  he  began  to  give  some  attention  to  the  investigations 
of  astronomy,  and  was  very  soon  deep  in  the  construction  of 
reflecting  telescopes  of  large  size  and  considerable  power.  On 
June  14,  1844,  just  thii’ty  years  ago,  he  communicated,  as  one 
of  the  firstfruits  of  his  labours  in  this  direction,  a  paper  to  the 
Koyal  Astronomical  Society,  describing  ‘  Certain  Telescopic 
‘  Appearances  of  the  Moon,’  and  exhibited,  in  illustration  of  this 
memoir,  a  drawing  and  model  representing  the  aspect  of  a  part 
of  the  lunar  surface  as  it  appeared  in  his  telescopes  under  high 
magnifying  power.  The  tract  of  the  lunar  surface  which  was 
dealt  with  in  these  illustrations  is  a  broken  region  immediately 
surrounding  the  large  crater  known  as  Maurolicus,  and  both 
drawing  and  model  were  made  by  a  telescope  of  twelve  inches’ 
aperture  magnifying  in  linear  dimensions  360  times,  and  were 
upon  the  scale  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch  to  the  mile.  About  a 
couple  of  years  after  this  time,  we  ourselves  had  in  our  pos¬ 
session  a  copy  of  a  very  large  drawing  of  some  lunar  craters, 
that  had  been  used  by  Captain  Owen  Stanley  in  one  of  his  lec¬ 
tures,  and  which  was  also  made  by  Mr.  Nasmyth.  This  sketch 
was  the  prime  original  of  the  remarkable  group  of  craters 
associated  with  Theophilus,  Cyrillus,  and  Catharina,  which 
appears  among  the  illustrations  of  the  book  now  under  notice. 
When  the  memoir  on  ‘  the  Telescopic  Appearances  in  the 
‘  Moon  ’  was  communicated  to  the  Royal  Astronomical  So¬ 
ciety,  its  author  had  been  already  in  close  observation  and 
study  of  the  lunar  disc  for  some  years,  in  the  conviction  that 
it  furnished  a  very  admirable  and  instructive  means  of  illus¬ 
trating  certain  grand  features  of  volcanic  operations.  In  one 
part  of  the  memoir  he  drew  pointed  attention  to  the  ‘  brim- 
‘  ful  ’  crater,  which  is  now  presented  in  the  illustrations  of 
the  book  as  Wargentin.  The  memoir  of  1844,  which  occupied 
two  pages  of  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Monthly  Notices  of  the 
Astronomical  Society,  was  indeed  essentially  the  protogerm  of 
the  noble  quarto  volume  now  before  us.  In  the  brief  early 
memoir  there  are  traces  of  the  leading  thoughts  that  have  been 
developed  in  the  finished  book. 

Two  distinguishing  characters  mark  Mr.  Nasmyth’s  mono- 
graj)h  from  the  hundred  and  one  treatises  that  have  touched 
ui)on  the  same  theme.  These  are,  in  the  first  place,  the  mar¬ 
vellous  beauty  and  accuracy  of  the  pictorial  illustrations,  which 
are  altogether  without  parallel  in  this  branch  of  art ;  and  in 
the  second  place,  the  lucidity  and  completeness  with  which  the 
author’s  views  of  the  moon’s  physical  condition,  and  probable 
formative  history,  have  been  put  into  words.  The  treatment 
of  the  subject  in  this  monograph  is  that  of  a  mind  which  has 
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been  trained  in  the  methods  and  discipline  of  mechanical  and 
engineering,  rather  than  of  astronomical  and  mathematical, 
science,  and  which  has  acquired  a  very  firm  grasp  of  the  matter 
on  what  may  be  tei’med  its  practical  side.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that,  under  the  impress  of  these  characteristics, 
the  book  is  the  most  comi>lete  and  intelligible  description 
of  the  physical  condition  of  the  moon  that  has  yet  been  pub¬ 
lished. 

In  alluding  to  the  exquisite  delineations  of  the  typical 
features  of  the  lunar  physiognomy  with  which  his  volume  is 
illustrated,  Mr.  Nasmyth  explains  that  these  are  the  results  of 
more  than  thirty  years  of  continued  study  and  work.  Draw¬ 
ings  of  the  various  objects  here  represented  were,  in  the  first 
instance,  made  at  favourable  opportunities  when  high  powers 
of  the  telescope  could  be  satisfactorily  and  advantageously  used, 
and  these  drawings  -were  then  subsequently  re-examined  in 
comparison  with  their  originals,  and  retouched,  corrected,  and 
amplified,  time  after  time,  until  they  at  last  seemed  to  the 
practised  eye  of  the  artist  as  perfect  as  the  equally  practised 
hand  could  render  them.  In  this  completed  form  they  were 
next  turned  into  models  in  bold  relief;  these  models  were 
afterwards  jdiotographed  in  appropriate  positions  in  strong  sun¬ 
shine,  and  from  these  photographs  the  prints  that  appear  in  the 
book  were  for  the  most  part  finally  made  by  the  heliotype 
process,  in  permanent  j)igments  which  are  as  fixed  and  en¬ 
during  as  the  ink  of  ordinary  copper-plate  engravings.  The 
finest  of  these  pictures  actually  reproduce  to  the  eye  the 
appearances  that  are  seen  in  the  moon  by  the  aid  of  high 
powers  of  the  telescope,  applied  under  the  most  favourable  con¬ 
ditions  of  lighting  and  atmosphere.  They  nearly  all  of  them 
deal  with  bold  characteristics  of  lunar  scenery,  and  in  many  of 
them  the  reproduction  is  so  perfect  that  it  seems  to  an  ex¬ 
perienced  eye  as  if  the  old  familiar  reality  were  before  it  when 
it  rests  intently  upon  the  pictorial  rendering.  Even  the  pecu¬ 
liar  frosted-silver  texture,  and  the  indescribably  delicate  fret- 
tings  and  frecklings  that  start  out  from  the  lunar  surface  in 
passing  instants  of  the  nicest  telescopic  definition,  are  there,  as 
mint  marks  of  the  coin.  Ready  proofs  of  this  statement  may 
be  especially  found  in  the  delineations  which  represent  the  ter¬ 
raced  landslips,  and  circumambient  mottling  of  froth-craters, 
that  surround  Copernicus — the  lunar  Etna  of  Hevelius — 
and  the  walled  hollows  of  Aristotle  and  Eudoxus ;  the  long 
yawning  void  chasms  that  shatter  the  ground  near  Tries- 
necker  ;  the  bulwarked  floors  of  Shickard  and  'NVargentin ; 
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the  serrated  shadows  of  the  sombre  abyss  of  Plato,  wdth  its 
sentinel  peak  Pico,  and  its  clustered  outwork  of  Alpine  sum¬ 
mits  ploughed  through  by  a  broad  flat-bottomed  valley ;  and, 
perhaps,  before  all,  the  clustered  peaks  and  shadow-fringed 
chain  of  the  mighty  Apennines,  with  the  fissured  crackings  of 
the  surrounding  plain.  These  particular  drawings  are  cer¬ 
tainly  as  successful  an  attempt  to  present,  in  a  pictorial  form, 
what  the  highest  powers  of  the  telescope  reveal  in  this  weird 
field  of  investigation,  as  it  is  possible  for  the  most  sanguine 
entlmsiasm  to  conceive.  The  result  is  in  these  instances 
beyond  all  praise.  The  long,  patient,  painstaking  labour,  and 
the  consummate  skill  of  the  artist,  alone  can  explain  how 
such  marvels  of  pictorial  verisimilitude  have  been  produced  by 
photographing  artificial  moelellings. 

Before  entering  definitely  upon  the  consideration  of  Mr. 
Nasmyth’s  views  of  the  physical  condition  and  history  of  the 
moon,  it  may  be  well  to  ask  the  reader  to  place  compactly  be¬ 
fore  his  mind,  in  a  broad,  general  form,  an  idea  of  what  the 
body  is  that  is  concerned  in  the  explanation.  The  moon,  it 
will  be  remembered,  is  a  solid  sphere  of  material  substance 
having  nearly  the  intrinsic  density  of  flint  glass,  and  of  such 
size  that  it  reaches  to  about  the  forty-ninth  part  of  the  volume 
of  the  earth,  and  has  therefore  a  surface-area  something  less  in 
extent  than  a  fourteenth  part  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  com¬ 
prising  in  exact  numbers  14,567,000  square  miles.  The  size 
and  density  of  this  sphere,  thus  apportioned,  are  of  such 
amount  that  the  force  of  gravity  upon  its  outer  surface  must 
be  not  more  than  a  sixth  part  of  the  same  force  upon  the 
earth,  so  that  a  heavy  body  shot  off  from  the  outer  surface  of 
the  moon  by  any  given  projectile  effort  would  go  six  times  as 
far  under  the  impulse  as  it  would  if  started  from  the  earth’s 
surface  in  the  same  way.  But  the  spherical  mass  thus  cir¬ 
cumstanced  in  the  matter  of  size  and  density,  is  a  bare  round 
ball  of  solid  substance,  destitute  of  all  trace  of  atmospheric  in¬ 
vestment,  whether  of  vapour  or  air.  The  absence  of  gaseous 
atmosphere,  of  whatever  kind,  in  the  moon  is  definitely  proved 
by  the  simple  fact  that  whenever  its  opaque  body  passes  along 
in  the  sky  in  front  of  a  fixed  star,  the  shining  point  is  con¬ 
cealed  by  the  passage  of  the  intervening  dark  body  within  an 
immaterial  trifle  of  the  time  that  it  ought  to  be  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  occulting  body  is  bare  of  all  gaseous  or 
vaporous  investment,  which,  if  present,  would  have  kept  the 
star  for  some  time  in  sight  Avhen  actually  behind  the  moon,  as 
the  sun  is  brought  into  sight  by  atmospheric  refraction  when 
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below  the  earth’s  horizon.  With  a  view  to  the  final  settle¬ 
ment  of  this  question,  ainon"  other  examinations  which  have 
been  made,  the  Astronomer  Royal  some  little  time  a"o  put 
together  the  results  of  2‘JG  carefully  observed  occultations  of 
fixed  stars  by  the  moon,  and  demonstrated  that  in  every  case 
the  star  was  out  of  sight  behind  the  moon  within  two  seconds 
of  the  time  that  it  ought  to  have  been  under  the  circumstance 
of  the  moon  being  without  any  external  investment  of  a  gaseous 
or  vaporous  kind  which  could  have  bent  the  rays  of  star-light 
as  they  shot  through  the  transparent  space  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  solid  limb  of  the  moon.  If  these  two 
seconds  of  difference,  the  utmost  allowance  that  can  possibly  be 
made  in  the  face  of  this  test,  were  entirely  due  to  a  thin  film 
of  atmosphere  enveloping  the  moon,  that  film  must  be,  under 
the  eircumstance,  two  tliousand  times  less  substantial  and 
dense  than  the  atmosphere  of  the  earth,  and  that  Avould  be  as 
rare  again  as  the  most  perfect  so-called  vacuum  that  has  ever 
been  artificially  j)roduced  by  the  air-pump.  Upon  this  show¬ 
ing,  therefore,  the  moon  is  held  to  be  a  virtually  airless 
sphere.  The  absence  of  water  is  also  proved  by  similar  un- 
mistakeable  evidence.  ITit  were  present  upon  the  surface  of 
the  moon,  even  in  the  most  limited  amount,  there  would  of 
necessity  be  an  envelope  of  vaj)our  about  the  sphere  that  would 
manifest  its  presence  by  the  influence  it  would  exert  ujjon  such 
rays  of  light  as  passed  through  its  substance. 

The  naked  moon,  with  these  conditions  of  volume  and 
mass,  is  carried  in  an  even  sweep  around  the  earth  at  a 
distance  of  about  thirty  earths’  diameters.  At  this  distance 
any  tract  of  the  moon’s  surface  twenty-six  miles  across,  or 
about  as  large  again  as  the  county  of  Middlesex,  would  be 
visible  to  the  eye  as  an  immeasurably  small  speck  or  size¬ 
less  point.  With  the  aid  of  a  telescope  such  a  visible  speck 
Avould  be  more  or  less  spread  into  perceptible  dimensions. 
If  the  magnifying  power  of  the  telescope  were  enough  to  en¬ 
large  six  thousand  diameters — an  extreme  conception  of  the 
case  which  is  now  sometimes  spoken  of  as  being  within  the 
possible  achievements  of  optical  skill — the  moon  would  be 
looked  at  as  if  it  were  not  more  than  forty  miles  away,  and 
even  small  natural  objects  upon  its  face,  not  more  than  twenty 
or  thirty  yards  wide,  would  be  visible  as  having  dimensions 
and  form.  Such  powers  of  the  telescope  arc,  however,  not 
really  available  for  practical  purposes,  because  they  increase 
the  disturbing  effects  of  the  air’s  imperfect  and  irregular 
transparency  to  such  an  extent  that  distinct  vision  ceases  to 
be  possible.  The  highest  tclescojiic  power  that  can  be  eftec- 
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tually  hronglit  to  boar  upon  the  moon,  even  umler  the  most 
favourable  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  is  one  that  magnifies 
not  more  than  400  times  across,  and  with  that  power  an  object 
on  the  moon  two  hundred  yards,  or  something  less  than  an 
eighth  of  a  mile,  broad  would  become  visible  as  a  speck,  and  a 
square  mile  of  surface  would  be  of  a  measurable  size.  It  is 
Avith  such  optical  aid  as  this  that  the  pictorial  work  of  iNIr. 
Nasmyth  has  been  accomplished. 

AVith  these  telescopic  appliances,  bringing  the  moon  in  effect 
400  times  nearer  to  the  earth,  and  so  placing  it  for  purposes  of 
examination  as  if  it  were  only  600,  instead  of  240,000,  miles 
away,  the  moon  is  at  once  seen  to  be  not  a  smooth  ball,  but  a 
rough  sphere,  covered  all  over  with  rugosities  and  carved  pro¬ 
jections  that  arc  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  cast  long  black 
shadoAvs  beyond  them  AA-hen  the  sunshine  falls  obliquely  upon 
their  sides,  and  are  thus  throAvn  into  very  bold  relief.  These 
lunar  projections  are  of  different  kinds,  but  there  is  one 
predominant  type  Avhich  is  so  abundantly  and  so  continually 
reproduced  that  it  may  be  taken  to  be  the  most  important 
and  characteristic  of  the  scries.  This  Avears  the  form  of  a 
circular  cu]),  raised,  broken,  and  often  terraced  and  serrated 
at  the  rim,  but  holloAvcd  more  or  less  doAA-n  into  the  moon’s 
substance,  and  is  Avhat  is  familiarly  and  technically  knoAvn 
as  the  annular  ‘  crater  ’  of  the  moon.  Of  these  circular  ridge- 
brimmed  ‘  craters  ’  the  number  upon  the  moon  is  so  vast 
that  it  is  literally  impossible  for  them  to  be  counted.  They 
exist  in  untold  thousands,  and  in  some  parts  are  so  croAvded 
together  that  the  moon’s  surface  for  large  stretches  of  distance 
is  entirely  made  up  of  them.  But  they  vary  materially  in 
size,  from  something  less  than  a  mile,  the  smallest  circular 
speck  that  is  discernible,  to  something  more  than  eighty,  or 
even  one  hundred,  miles  across.  The  most  casual  glance  at 
these  ring-shaped  and  buhvark-surrounded  holloAVS  upon  the 
moon  is  sufficient  to  establish  their  claim  to  be  properly  called 
‘  craters.’  They  arc  clearly  the  visible  manifestations  of  some 
form  of  eruptive  force  Avhich  has  jutted  and  blistered  the  lunar 
surface.  In  many  of  them  there  still  remains  the  central  peak 
which  has  been  juled  up  on  the  middle  of  the  floor  by  the  ex¬ 
piring  effort  of  the  outburst.  Volcanic  action  of  some  kind 
has,  at  some  time,  ruled  rampant  uj)on  the  moon.  It  is  the 
one  pervading  j>OAver  that  has  left  its  stamp  there  in  every 
feature  and  lineament. 

But  volcanic  action  upon  the  moon  has  not  been  the  same 
thing  as  volcanic  action  ujaou  the  earth.  The  leading  energy 
or  motive  poAver  in  the  volcanic  cruj)tions  of  the  earth  is 
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the  expansive  force  of  steam.  On  the  moon  there  is  no  water, 
and  therefore  steam  can  liave  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter. 
What  then  can  liave  been  the  potential  agency  that  has  been 
operative  in  sculpturing  the  volcanic  frettings  of  the  moon?  This 
is  the  primary  question  upon  which  ^Ir.  Nasmyth  brings  his 
mechanical  training  and  experience  to  hear  in  dealing  with  the 
moon’s  physical  history.  As  a  first  step  in  his  demonstration  and 
argument,  ^Ir.  Nasmyth  assumes  that  in  its  early  infiuicy,  in 
common  with  the  other  solid  spheres  of  space,  the  moon  was  in 
the  state  of  a  huge  drop-like  hall  of  molten  liquid,  that  this 
drop-like  condition  was  due  to  great  heat,  and  that  at  a  later 
period  of  its  history  a  solid  surface,  or  shell,  was  formed  round 
the  spherical  liquid  mass,  in  consequence  of  the  moi’e  rapid 
cooling  and  consequent  solidification  of  this  outer  layer.  In 
building  his  argument  upon  this  ground  he  takes  up  what 
must  at  least  be  admitted  to  be  a  reasonable  and  justifiable 
position.  The  red-hot  molten  nucleus  and  cooled-crust-theory 
of  the  formation  of  the  planetary  spheres  has,  at  least,  more 
probability  and  is  more  satisfying  to  the  reason  than  any  other 
view  that  has  yet  been  ])resented  in  its  i)lace.  It  jierfcctly 
and  easily  accounts  for  the  globulai’,  or  quasi-globular,  form 
of  these  mighty  spheres,  and  in  recent  years  it  has  acquired 
increased  consistency  and  strength,  as  a  theory,  from  the  re¬ 
searches  that  have  been  happily  made  into  the  correlative 
physical  conditions  of  the  sun  and  stars. 

In  this  theory  of  the  primitive  formation  of  the  world-spheres 
of  space,  it  is  understood  that  the  solid  crust  first  deposited  as 
the  outer  shell  of  the  molten  mass  must  of  necessity  contract 
continuously,  more  and  more,  upon  the  imprisoned  molten 
nucleus  as  it  scatters  its  own  elevated  temperature  more  and 
more  into  space,  because  all  material  substance  occupies  a 
larger  volume  at  high  temperatures  than  at  low  ones.  But, 
simultaneously  with  this  contraction  of  the  outer  cooling  shell, 
another  influence  is  brought  into  play,  M-hlch  Mr.  Nasmyth, 
■vrith  some  claim  to  originality,  boldly  seizes  upon,  and  enlists 
into  his  service  as  the  great  prime  mover  in  the  subsefiuent 
changes  that  have  been  effected  in  the  moon.  The  liquid 
mass  which  lies  immediately  within  the  consolidated  shell 
undergoes,  in  a  less,  but  still  very  important,  degree,  a  similar 
process  of  cooling,  as  it  passes  successive  portions  of  its  in¬ 
herent  heat  out  through  the  external  crust.  But  as  it  does 
this,  and  before  it  finally  assumes  the  actually  solid  state,  it 
expands,  as  water  increases  in  volume  as  it  cools  even  before 
it  is  frozen  into  ice.  Mr.  Nasmyth  shows,  by  a  reference  to 
various  processes  with  which  iron-founders  are  familiar,  that  in 
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this  particular  molten  metals  and  molten  slags  behave  exactly 
as  water  behaves,  and  he  lays  it  down  as  a  fundamental 
natural  law  not  only  that  all  molten  bodies  are  specifically 
denser  and  heavier  than  solids  of  the  same  substance,  and 
therefore  expand  in  passing  from  tlie  liquid  to  the  solid  state, 
but  that  the  expansion  invariably  begins  us  the  molten  liquid 
approaches  the  condition  of  chanye.  One  very  neat  and  in¬ 
structive  experiment  is  referred  to  in  illustration  of  the  great 
energy  that  is  brought  into  play  when  this  expansion  of  cool¬ 
ing  bodies  occurs.  If  a  strong  iron  bottle  is  filled  with  molten 
bismuth,  and  the  neck  of  the  bottle  is  firmly  and  tightly  closed 
with  a  screw-plug,  the  iron  bottle  is  soon  afterwards  torn  as- 
sunder  by  the  solidification  of  the  bismuth.  In  cases  of 
spheres  that  have  been  circumstanced  like  the  moon,  the  con¬ 
traction  of  the  outer  shell,  and  the  expansion  of  the  imprisoned 
material,  lying  immediately  within,  must  have  gone  on  simul¬ 
taneously,  and  on  that  account  the  force  which  has  been 
finally  brought  into  play  to  effect  the  rending  of  the  outer  case 
must  have  been  a  very  violent  one.  Mr.  Nasmyth  alludes  to 
another  pretty  experiment  in  speaking  of  the  nature  of  this 
shattering  power.  He  fills  a  thin  glass  globe  with  cold  water, 
hermetically  seals,  and  then  drojjs  the  globe  into  a  warm  bath, 
and  in  a  very  brief  interval  the  brittle  globe  is  starred  by  the 
internal  expansion  into  radiating  cracks,  through  which  the 
water  oozes.  A  glass  globe  fissured  in  this  way  has  been 
photographed  in  this  book  to  show'  how  strikingly  the  starred 
and  fissured  condition  of  the  globe  imitates  the  appearance  of 
certain  bright  streaks  in  the  moon  that  are  seen  radiating 
round  some  of  tf.e  principal  craters  when  they  are  illuminated 
by  direct  sunshine. 

Mr.  Nasmyth  refers  the  cup-shaped  and  w'all-surrounded 
hollows  that  are  so  abundant  upon  the  surface  of  the  moon  im¬ 
mediately  to  the  effect  of  this  particular  operation.  He  con¬ 
siders  that  as  soon  as  the  brittle  shell  of  the  cooling  sphere 
cracked,  under  the  impulse  of  this  inner  expansion,  and  opened 
into  fissures,  portions  of  the  internal  expanded  molten  sub¬ 
stance  w’elled  up  through  the  cracks,  and  in  places  jetted  out 
in  fountain-like  streams,  scattering  a  plentiful  liquid  shower 
around.  In  a  communication  to  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society,  some  little  time  since,  Mr.  ^lattieu  Williams  de¬ 
scribed  an  experiment  Avith  the  cooling  of  the  tap  cinder  from 
a  puddling-furnace,  in  which  he  has  seen  spirts  of  the  molten 
cinder  ejected  through  holes  broken  in  the  consolidating  crust, 
to  a  heiglit  of  four  or  five  diameters  of  the  mass,  in  this  very 
w’ay,  and  by  the  instrumentality  of  these  very  forces.  In  the 
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case  of  the  moon  tlie  spirted-out  liquid  was  ])iled  up  where  it 
fell,  into  heaps  of  pasty  lava  and  consolidating  scorije.  In 
many  instances  the  piled-np  bulwarks  were  as  far  as  fifty  or 
sixty  miles  away  from  the  orifice  of  eruption,  on  account  of  the 
distance  to  which  the  lava  was  shot  under  the  relatively  slight 
restraining  power  of  gravitation  in  the  moon,  and  they  were 
universally  of  a  regular  circular  form  because  the  erupted  jet 
Avas  scattered  to  the  same  distance  in  all  directions  around  the 
jet,  as  Avater  is  scattered  from  the  vents  of  a  dome-shaped 
fountain,  and  because  there  Avas  no  Avind,  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  to  divert  or  distort  the  regularity  of  the  showeiv 
Whenever  there  were  successive  eruptions  of  this  character,  of 
progressively  diminishing  violence,  successive  bulwarks  Avere 
formed  in  concentric  and  narroAving  rings,  as  in  the  in¬ 
stance  of  Tycho  and  Copernicus,  so  beautifully  delineated  in 
these  illustrations.  When  the  last  failing  throes  of  the  a'oI- 
canic  outburst  died  gently  aAvay,  the  last  failing  streams  of 
the  ejected  matter  Avere  piled  into  small  cones  of  eruption 
choking  and  closing  the  vents.  In  some  instances  the  piled-up 
accumulations  of  the  erupted  matter  AAxre  so  abundant,  and 
rose  so  high,  that  lower  terraces  Avere  formed  by  the  slij>ping 
doAvn  of  the  top-heavy  deposits,  but  such  landslip-formations 
are  readily  distinguished  in  every  case  from  the  true  ring- 
shaped  barriers  of  primary  eruption,  by  their  being  short, 
broken  segments  of  ridges,  instead  of  continuous  rings.  The 
outer  circular  ridges  of  the  larger  craters  are  commonly  seen 
to  be  strengthened  by  external  buttresses,  which  are  streams 
of  consolidated  lava  that  have  been  poured  from  distinctly 
Ausible  secondary  craters  upon  their  sides.  The  holloAved- 
out  cavities  of  the  most  boldly  pronounced  craters  seem  to 
haA'e  been  caused  by  the  eroding  action  of  the  erupted  lava ; 
and  such  craters  as  are  devoid  of  the  characteristic  central 
cones  of  residual  force  are  held  to  have  had  molten  lava 
quietly  Avelled  up  toAvards  the  termination  of  the  eruption  from 
the  primary  central  vents  until  the  lakes  of  liquid  rock  have 
risen  Avithin  the  limiting  bulwark  higher  and  higher,  and  have 
finally  covered  and  masked  all  vestiges  of  the  inner  eruptive 
peaks.  Wargentiu  is  shoAvn  in  one  of  the  draAvings  as  the 
notable  instance  of  a  buhvarked  crater  Avhich  has  been  left,  in 
this  AA’ay,  brimful.  Mr.  Nasmyth  adopts  it  as  an  aphorism 
that  the  size  of  the  crater  is  simply  the  visible  expression  of 
the  strength  of  the  eruption  Avhich  has  been  concerned  in  its 
formation,  and  that  the  larger  craters  are  essentially  the  first- 
fruits  of  the  young-born  eruptive  poAver,  and  therefore  older 
formations  in  point  of  time  than  the  smaller  craters  ;  and  he 
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conceives  that  whenever  a  violent  eruption  stopped  suddenly, 
it  left  as  the  memorial  monument  of  the  effort  a  large  ring- 
shaped  and  high-walled  crater,  and  that  whenever  a  gentle 
eruption  died  gradually  away,  it  either  piled  up  its  monu¬ 
mental  record  higher  and  higher  into  a  pyramid  or  sharp- 
])ointed  cone,  or  spread  its  smooth  pavement  of  lava.  He 
holds  that  the  best  developed  forms  of  the  lunar  craters  in 
reality  represent  volcanic  force  in  its  purest  state  and  its 
highest  perfection,  and  that  the  moon  is  thus  virtually  a  model 
of  the  radical  operations  of  volcanic  processes,  devoid  of  the 
disturbing  and  masking  effects  brought  about  by  such  se¬ 
condary  agencies  as  water  and  air,  and  presenting  to  the  con¬ 
templation  of  telescopic  observers  very  much  what  the  solid 
foundations  of  the  earth  would  show  if  it  were  cleared  of  its 
water-worn  groovings  and  furrowings,  its  water-formed  sedi¬ 
mentary  beds,  and  its  oceans  and  rivers.  The  larger  extent 
and  freedom  of  the  ])rimary  eruptions,  due  to  the  more  rapid 
cooling  of  the  smaller  sphere,  and  to  the  inferior  power  of 
gravity  as  a  restraining  check — and,  in  addition  to  this,  the 
more  brittle,  and  intrinsically  less  dense,  substance  of  the 
lunar  crust  that  has  been  moulded  and  sculptured  by  the 
volcanic  energy — apj)ear  to  be  the  chief  modifying  conditions 
that  establish  a  distinction  between  the  primary  volcanie,  or 
Plutonic,  disturbances  of  the  earth  and  the  final  and  ultimate 
volcanic  disturbances  of  the  moon. 

In  the  not  unfrequent  instances  of  w’alled-in,  crater-like  de¬ 
pressions  of  the  moon’s  surface,  in  which  volcanic  modelling  is 
less  obviously  marked,  first  on  account  of  the  absence  of  all 
trace  of  peaks  of  eruption  on  the  inner  floors,  and  often  on 
account  also  of  the  less  prominent  character  of  the  surrounding 
piled-up  rims,  Mr.  Nasmyth  nevertheless  holds  that  the  same 
instrumentality  may  be  accepted.  He  thinks  that  even  in  the 
broad  smooth-floored  craters,  with  low  and  slight  walls,  such 
as  Grimaldi,  and  perhaps  Shickard  immediately  below  War- 
gentin,  the  external  limiting  bulwarks  have  been  formed  by 
the  outflow  of  molten  lava  from  inner  vents,  in  connexion  with 
Avhich  concentric  waves  of  liquefied  substance  have  been  pro- 
jiagated  outwards,  as  on  the  surface  of  a  pool,  until  circular 
banks  of  consolidating  and  cooling  scoria;  have  been  pressed 
up  at  the  outer  margin,  and  left  there  as  permanent  ramparts. 
When  these  ramparts  have  once  been  made,  subsequent  flood¬ 
ing  of  liquid  lava  would  easily  efface  all  vestige  of  the  central 
source  of  the  eruption ;  but  the  surface  of  the  subsequently 
consolidated  pool  would  still  commonly  show  the  mouths  of  the 
small  outlets  through  which  the  last  streams  of  the  supply  had 
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been  poured,  as  is  the  case  witli  Shickard  and  all  pits  of  a 
similar  character.  In  many  the  flat  floors  of  the  inner  plateaux 
are  literally  freckled  with  small  secondary  craters.  The 
grandest  specimen  of  the  smooth-floored  craters  is,  ])orhaps, 
the  magnificent  object  which  is  known  as  Plato,  and  which  is 
the  subject  of  one  of  Mr.  Nasmyth's  most  remarkable  draw¬ 
ings.  In  this  ci’ater,  which  has  a  clear  diameter  of  seventy 
miles,  the  limiting  bulwark  towers  up  to  a  varying  height  of 
from  4,000  to  8,000  feet,  and  jagged  peaks  at  the  top  cast  long 
serrated  shadows  half  way  across  the  inner  plain,  where  in¬ 
numerable  craters  spangle  the  floor.  In  this  s])iendld  specimen, 
however,  thei’e  has  obviously  been  ])iling-np  influence  at  work 
in  the  construction  of  the  outer  wail.  In  one  part  there  is  a 
very  remarkable  and  characteristic  instance  of  the  segmentary 
terrace  attributable  to  a  landslip. 

In  many  of  the  finest  craters  the  centre  of  the  floor  is 
occupied  by  a  perfect  cluster  of  peaks,  instead  of  by  a  solitary 
one.  Aristotle,  Eudoxus,  Theophilns,  Tycho,  and  snjier- 
eminently  Copernicus,  are  instances  of  this  jieculiarity.  Mr. 
Nasmyth  has  been  at  considerable  i)aius  to  show  that  in  these 
cases  the  multiplication  of  the  central  eruptive  cone  has  been 
due  to  the  sudden  arrest  and  subsequent  diversion  of  the 
primary  outburst.  A  casual  choking  of  the  original  vent  has 
thrown  the  rising  stream  out  in  a  new  direction,  where  the 
obstruction  and  resistance  were  less ;  and  in  this  way,  by 
repeated  arrests  and  fresh  diversions  of  the  eruptive  force,  cone 
has  successively  grown  upon  cone,  until  a  cluster  of  peaks  has 
been  reared  before  the  subsiding  effort  has  finally  been  ex¬ 
hausted.  The  small  secondary  craters  studding  smooth  and 
level  floors  of  consolidated  lava  have  ]n’obably  a  similar  for¬ 
mative  history.  Mr.  Nasmyth  thinks  that  the  whole  of  these 
secondary  mouths  are  diverticula  of  older  central  channels  of 
eruption,  and  that  each  of  them  has  been  opened  out  as  the 
eruptive  force  was  opposed  by  gathering  impediments  in  the 
older  course  of  the  outflow. 

Large  clusters  and  continuous  ranges  of  mountain  elevation 
are  by  no  means  common  upon  the  moon,  but  they  do  occur. 
The  finest  examples  of  them  are  seen  In  the  two  groups  of 
prominences  which  have  been  called  the  Apennines  and  the 
Alps.  The  Apennines  are  a  grand  range  rising  from  a  com¬ 
paratively  smooth  and  unbroken  plain,  ami  extending  to  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  450  miles.  Some  of  the  peaks  on  this  mighty  chain 
rise  with  almost  precipitous  faces  to  a  height  of  18,000  and 
20,000  feet,  and  cast  black  sharp-pointed  shadows  sometimes 
to  the  extent  of  ninety  miles  from  their  bases.  The  Alps 
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consist  of  a  broad  cluster  of  peaks,  a  little  to  the  west  of  Plato, 
mounting  from  8,000  to  10,000  feet  high,  and  cut  through  in 
one  part  by  a  remarkable  llat-bottomed  valley,  six  miles  wide 
and  seventy-five  miles  long.  The  terminal  summits  in  this 
group  are  in  some  parts  so  densely  clustered  as  to  render  it  an 
impracticable  task  to  count  them.  jNIr.  Nasmyth,  however, 
believes  that  all  peaked  and  clustered  mountains  on  the  moon 
of  this  character  ai'e  still  essentially  volcanic  exudations,  and 
not  veritable  mountain  ridges  in  the  terrestrial  acceptation. 
In  tl'.e  moon  even  these  mountain  systems  aj)pear  to  have  been 
})roduced  by  the  gentle  oozing  of  molten  lava  from  narrow 
orifices,  and  the  piling  uj)  of  heaps  of  its  consolidating  sub¬ 
stance  around ;  in  the  case  of  the  loftiest  and  boldest  ju’otru- 
sions  the  vent  I’emaining  open,  and  the  discharging  orifice 
rising  with  the  growth  of  the  mountain  until  great  altitude  has 
been  attained.  Telescopic  powers,  magnifying  300  diameters, 
show  that  the  ridges  and  flanks  of  these  clustered  j)eaks  are  in 
reality  studded  with  minute  but  perfectly  formed  volcanic 
craters.  The  small  size  of  these  vents  plainly  indicates  that 
they  belong  to  a  comparatively  gentle  phase  of  volcanic  action, 
in  which  the  exuding  forces  were  destitute  of  the  higher  ex¬ 
plosive  energies.  ^lountaln  chains  in  the  moon  have  resulted, 
not  from  the  shattering,  uptilting,  folding,  and  puckering  of 
hard  rocky  beds,  but  from  the  comparatively  slow  and  long- 
sustained  escape  of  lava  through  multitudinous  openings  burst 
in  weak  parts  of  the  surface  crust.  This  view  of  the  matter  is 
remarkably  confirmed  by  these  ranges  of  the  moon  being  found 
in  the  least  disturbed  portions  of  the  lunar  surface,  and  not 
where  the  volcanic  power  has  had  most  energetic  play.  There 
are  no  continuous  clusters  and  ranges  about  Tycho  and  Walter, 
where  crater  is  crowded  upon  crater  in  endless  and  almost 
inextricable  confusion,  as  is  shown  in  a  notable  delineation 
contained  in  the  twentieth  plate  of  Mr.  Nasmyth’s  book,  where 
more  than  200  large  craters  had  to  be  sketched.  They  lie 
almost  exclusively,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  quiet  northern 
region  where  the  so-called  Sea  of  Serenity  and  Sea  of 
Showers  extend  their  smooth,  almost  ocean-like,  surfaces 
over  hundreds  of  square  miles.  They  in  reality  form  the 
circumscribing  boundaries  of  the  plain  districts  that  can  be 
seen  in  the  moon,  even  by  the  unaided  eye,  as  broad  dark 
patches.  The  sharp,  serrated,  and  spire-like  shadows  cast  by 
the  boldest  peaks,  however',  by  no  means  of  necessity  indicate 
that  the  extruded  masses  are  of  similar  needle-like  forms ;  for 
Mr.  Nasmyth  demonstrates,  by  the  actual  photograph  of  a  Ion 
shadow  thrown  by  a  pea,  that  even  a  round  eminence  has 
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long,  pointed,  index-like  shadow  when  the  light  falls  upon  it 
at  a  very  oblique  angle  of  incidence.  Many  of  the  sharply 
shadowed  eminences  in  the  moon  may  really  be  as  dome-shaped 
and  rounded  as  ordinary  volcanic  protrusions  upon  the  earth. 
Pico,  the  finest  isolated  peak  upon  the  moon,  which  rises  from 
the  level  surface,  just  to  the  south  of  Plato,  to  a  towering 
height  of  8,000  feet,  and  which  casts  a  long-pointed  shadow 
more  than  thirty  miles  ujK>n  the  surrounding  plain,  is  sketched 
by  Mr.  Nasmyth  as  a  rugged,  ridged,  and  buttressed  pyramid 
as  broad  again  at  its  base  as  it  is  high. 

Mr.  Nasmyth  developes  with  considerable  force  and  clear¬ 
ness  the  connexion  that  there  seems  to  be  between  fissures  and 
continuous  lines  of  craters  upon  the  moon.  He  considers  that 
when  a  long  fissure  had  been  opened  out  in  the  thickening 
and  consolidating  crust,  a  mountain  chain  was  formed  if  the 
exuding  was  gentle  and  continuous ;  but  that  successive  craters, 
ranged  in  a  linear  progress,  one  after  the  other,  were  opened  out 
if  the  exuding  force  was  sudden,  intermittent,  and  violent. 

That  the  eruptive  force  which  has  been  brought  into  opera¬ 
tion  in  shattering  the  solidified  shell  of  the  moon  has  been  very 
deep-seated,  and  very  large,  is  unmistakeably  evident.  To¬ 
wards  the  southern  part  of  the  moon’s  face  there  is  a  pole  of 
eruption  which  has  starred  the  hard  shell  around  it  very  much 
as  the  cracks  are  starred  over  the  shell  of  the  glass  globe  in 
Mr.  Nasmyth’s  experiment.  This  pole  of  eruption  is  the 
well-known  crater  of  Tycho,  which  is  apparent  to  the  unaided 
eye  as  a  centre  of  brilliancy  in  the  full  moon.  The  radiating 
streaks  which  have  been  traced  issuing  out  around  this  crater 
are  more  than  one  hundred  in  number,  and  some  of  them  can 
be  followed  for  at  least  six  hundred  miles  in  length,  that  is  for 
about  a  tenth  part  of  the  moon’s  circumference.  They  are 
only  visible  in  the  full  moon  because  the  original  fissures, 
which  have  been  opened  out  in  the  hard  brittle  shell,  have 
been  since  filled  up  with  a  bright  shining  material  that  has 
subsequently  welled  up  from  within,  and  that  can  be  seen 
under  direct  light  glistening  like  polished  silver,  although  it 
is  lost  to  view  when  the  brilliant  glaie  is  thrown  off  sideways 
in  oblique  illumination.  This  subsequent  infiltration  appears 
to  have  scarcely  risen  above  the  outer  surface  of  the  sphere,  as 
no  shadows  are  cast  from  its  edges  in  oblique  light,  although 
it  has  spread  out  to  a  certain  extent  over  the  edges  of  the 
crack,  and  has  been  bevelled  down  to  the  level  beneath. 
There  are  streaks  of  this  class  that  are  estimated  to  measure 
in  width  more  than  twenty-five  miles !  Coj>ernicus  is  the 
centre  of  a  similar  system  of  bright  rays  that  come  into  sight 
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in  the  directly  incident  sunshine  of  the  full  moon.  These  ex¬ 
tend  over  the  plain  around  Copernicus  to  the  distance  of  one 
hundred  miles,  and  are  of  closer  and  finer  form,  and  of  a  more 
reticulated  character,  than  the  rays  of  Tycho.  The  crater 
Avhich  stands  on  the  focal^  centre  of  this  system  of  radiant 
fissures  is  forty-sixty  miles  across,  and  has  a  limiting  bulwark 
12,000  feet  high,  divided  into  concentric  terraced  ridges  which 
are  in  many  parts  obviously  enormous  landslips  that  have  been 
crushed  down  by  the  overloaded  summits,  and  that  have  scat¬ 
tered  their  debris  in  vast  segmental  heaps  below.  Gaps  can, 
in  many  places,  be  traced  in  the  higher  ramparts  from  which 
these  landslips  have  fallen.  On  the  central  plateau  of  the 
crater  there  is  a  fine  cluster  of  eruptive  cones,  in  three  in¬ 
stances  rising  to  a  height  of  2,400  feet  above  the  floor. 

Besides  these  systems  of  bright  radiant  sti*eaks,  there  are 
innumerable  other  indications  of  shatterings  and  fissures  which 
seem  to  have  taken  place  at  a  later  period  of  the  moon’s 
formative  history,  when  the  outer  shell  had  not  yet  finally 
settled  down  into  its  condition  of  permanent  repose,  but  when 
the  epoch  of  the  formation  of  volcanic  vents  and  of  the  out¬ 
pouring  of  molten  rock  had  entirely  passed  away.  The  cracks 
of  this  later  age  have  remained  open  and  gaping,  so  that  at 
periods  of  oblique  illumination  they  are  seen  as  black,  shadow- 
filled  lines.  They  extend  to  varying  distances  up  to  150 
miles,  are  from  one  to  two  miles  wide  in  the  broadest  part  of 
their  span,  taper  away  to  their  extremities,  and  are  of  un¬ 
fathomable  depths.  They  occur  in  very  many  parts  of  the 
lunar  surface,  but  very  fine  examples  of  them  are  seen  around 
Triesnecker,  Mercator,  Aristarchus,  Copernicus,  and  along  the 
base  of  the  Apennines.  Drawings  of  these  have  been  made,  and 
appear  in  the  particular  sketches  of  these  objects.  There  are 
also,  it  may  be  remarked,  continuous  ridges  of  less  bold  relief 
and  of  lower  elevation  scattered  about  on  the  moon,  which  Mr. 
Nasmyth  believes  to  be  true  specimens  of  Avrinkling,  rather 
than  of  volcanic  eruption,  essentially  caused  by  the  shrinking 
and  shrivelling  of  the  outer  shell  as  it  sank  down  to  its  tem¬ 
perature  of  final  repose.  The  ridges  of  this  character  are 
most  abundantly  seen  over  the  plain  surface  of  the  Ocean  of 
Storms  between  Copernicus  and  Gassendi,  and  about  the 
otherwise  smooth  spaces  of  the  Sea  of  Tranquillity.  They  are, 
for  the  most  part,  distinguished  from  the  true  volcanic  ridges 
and  chains  by  the  entire  absence  of  bold  serrations  upon  their 
summits. 

Mr.  Nasmyth  has  been  led  by  his  long  course  of  patient  , 
observation  and  reflective  study  to  the  conviction  that  the 
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moon  had  arrived,  even  long  ages  preceding  the  periods  of" 
the  earth’s  pre-human  history,  at  the  stage  of  unbroken  and 
unchangeable  I'est.  The  only  forces  which  appear  to  be  now  at 
work  in  the  great  lunar  wilderness  effecting  movement  and 
change  are  the  monthly  vicissitudes  of  temperature,  and  the 
consequent  exj)anslon  and  contraction  to  which  the  surface 
solids  are  subjected  as  they  pass  alternately  from  the  fourteen 
terrestrial  days  of  imintcrmitting  and  never-clouded  sunshine  to 
the  fourteen  days  of  equally  uninterru])tcd  dejirivatiou  of  the 
sun’s  rays.  It  has  been  estimated  that  towards  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  its  long  scorching  day  of  300  hours  the  surface  of  the 
moon  must  have  been  heated  to  something  more  than  twice 
the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  probably  about  to  the  fusing 
heat  of  tin,  and  that  towards  the  end  of  its  eciually  long  300 
hours’  night  it  must  have  been  cooled  pretty  well  to  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  inter-stellar  space,  which  is  250  degrees  lower  than 
the  zero  of  Fahrenheit’s  heat-scale.  Recurrent  changes  of 
this  violent  character  in  all  probability  may  still  exert  some 
mechanical  influence  among  the  brittle  rocky  projections  of 
the  ridged  craters  and  peaked  mountains,  and  even  at  times 
produce  a  renewal  of  the  terraee-forming  landslips.  In  two 
particulars  only  have  any  suspicions  ai’isen  of  the  iiresentation 
of  active  phenomena  in  the  moon  since  it  has  been  watched 
under  the  advantage  that  powerful  telescopes  confer.  A  bright 
flame  was  at  one  time  believed  to  be  visible  in  the  middle  of 
the  crater  of  Aristarchus  Avhen  the  moon’s  face  was  dark. 
This  appearance  has  now  been  pretty  well  demonstrated  to 
be  due  to  the  concentration  of  secondary  earth-shine  into  a 
kind  of  bright  focus  by  the  concave  mirror-like  arrangement 
of  the  polished  hollow  of  this  crater.  Also  in  more  recent 
times  a  small  crater  knomi  as  Linne,  which  is  placed  upon  the 
level  surface  of  the  Sea  of  Serenity,  not  far  from  the  extremity 
of  the  Apennines,  disappeared,  and  a  large  w’hite  spot  pre¬ 
sented  itself  in  its  ])lace,  as  if  a  broad  white  cloud  had  risen 
out  of  the  mouth  of  the  crater,  and  spread  over  it  in  the  form 
of  an  impenetrable  canopy  or  screen.  This  too,  however,  is 
now,  with  all  the  appearance  of  strong  probability,  ascribed  to 
the  difference  of  illumination  at  different  times.  At  one  time 
oblique  light  fills  the  hollow  of  the  crater  with  black  shade, 
and  communicates  to  it  a  tenfold  distinctness,  and  then  at 
another  time  direct  sunshine  so  illumines  the  spot  that  the 
crater  itself,  robbed  of  its  shadows,  is  only  discernible  to  very 
excellent  telesco])es,  while  a  broad  patch  of  highly  luminons 
,  and  brightly  reflecting  substance  (like  that  of  the  radiant 
streaks  of  Tycho  and  of  Copernicus),  Avhich  surrounds  the 
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crater,  comes  into  prominent  and  conspicuous  visibility.  This 
change  of  illumination  is  sometimes  more  intensely  and  effec¬ 
tively  prodiieed  than  it  is  at  other  corresponding  periods  of  the 
lunation,  on  account  of  the  libratory  swaying  to  and  fro  of 
the  moon,  and  so,  at  such  times,  becomes  more  obvious.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Schmidt,  the  distinguished  astronomer  of  Athens,  who 
has  given  close  study  to  this  interesting  spot  since  the  year 
18G6,  is  of  opinion  that  there  certainly  must  have  been  sub¬ 
stantial  change  in  the  form  of  the  object  since  he  began  to 
watch  it  Avith  narrow  scrutiny.  Mr.  Xasmyth,  on  the  other 
hand,  doubts  whether  any  absolute  visible  change  has  really 
occurred. 

J\Ir.  Xasmyth,  however,  is  led  to  his  vieiv  of  the  unchange¬ 
able  fixedness  of  the  moon's  present  state  by  a  process  of 
reasoning  that  is  altogether  independent  of  mere  observation 
and  Avatching  of  the  lunar  face  by  the  telescope,  and  that  is  so 
j)re-emineutly  characteristic  of  the  entire  method  and  spirit  of 
the  Avork  Avhich  has  enabled  him  to  make  this  notable  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  scientific  study  of  the  earth’s  satellite,  that  it  is 
obviously  Avell  his  conclusion  should  be  told  in  his  own  graphic 
and  forcible  language.  He  says : — 

‘  The  theoretical  vicAV  of  the  question,  AA'hich  Ave  have  noAv  to  con¬ 
sider,  has  led  us,  hoAvever,  to  the  strong  belief  that  no  vestige  of  its 
former  volcanic  activity  lingers  in  the  moon — that  it  assumed  its  final 
condition  an  inconceivable  number  of  ages  ago,  and  that  the  high 
interest  Avhich  Avould  atUich  to  the  close  scrutiny  of  oiw  satellite,  if  it 
loere  still  the  theatre  of  volcanic  reactions,  cannot  be  hoped  for.  If  it 
be  just  and  alloAA’able  to  assume  that  the  earth  and  the  moon  Avere 
condensed  into  planetary  Ibrm  at  neiirly  the  sime  epoch  (and  the  only 
rational  scheme  of  cosmogony  justifies  the  assumption),  then  we  may 
institute  a  comparison  betAveen  the  condition  of  the  tAvo  bodies  as 
respects  their  volcanic  age,  using  the  one  as  a  basis  for  inference  con¬ 
cerning  the  .state  of  the  other.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
earth’s  crust  has  nearly  assumed  its  final  state  so  far  as  volcanic  re¬ 
actions  of  its  interior  ujx)n  its  exterior  are  concerned :  Ave  may  aflirm 
that  Avithin  the  historical  period  no  igneous  conA’ulsions  of  any  con¬ 
siderable  magnitude  have  occurred,  and  Ave  may  consider  that  the 
volcanoes  noAv  active  over  the  surface  of  the  globe  represent  the  last 
expiring  cll’orts  of  its  eruptive  force.  Noav  in  the  earth  Ave  perceive 
several  conditions  Avherefrom  avo  may  infer  that  it  parted  Avith  its 
cosmical  heat  (and  therefore  Avith  its  prime  source  of  volcanic  agency) 
at  a  rate  Avhich  Avill  appear  relatively  very  sIoav  Avhen  Ave  come  to  com¬ 
pare  the  like  conditions  in  the  moon.  We  may,  Ave  think,  take  for 
granted  that  the  surtiice  of  a  planetary  body  generally  determines  its 
heut-dispersing  poAver,  while  its  volume  determines  its  heat~retaining 
power.  Given  tAvo  spherical  bodies  of  similar  material  but  unequal 
magnitude  and  originally  possessing  the  same  degree  of  heat,  the 
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smaller  body  will  cool  more  rapidly  than  the  larger,  by  reason  of  tho 
greater  proportion  which  tho  surface  of  the  smaller  sphere  bears  to  its 
volume  than  that  of  the  larger  sphere  to  its  volume — this  proportion 
depending  upon  the  geometrical  ratio  which  the  surfaces  of  spheres 
bear  to  their  volumes,  the  contents  of  spheres  being  as  the  cubes,  and 
the  surfaees  as  the  squa7'e$,  of  their  diameters.  The  volume  of  tho  earth 
is  49  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  moon,  but  its  surtace  is  only  1." 
times  as  great ;  there  is  consequently  in  the  earth  a  power  of  retaining 
its  cosmical  heat  nearly  four  times  as  great  as  in  the  case  of  the  moon ; 
in  other  words,  the  nmon  and  earth  being  supposed  at  one  time  to 
have  had  an  equally  high  temperature,  the  moon  would  cool  down  to  a 
given  low  temperature  in  about  one-fourth  the  time  that  the  earth 
would  require  to  cool  to  the  same  temperature.  But  the  earth’s 
cosmical  heat  has  without  doubt  been  con.siderably  conserved  by  its 
vaporous  atmosphere,  and  still  more  by  the  ocean  in  its  antecedent 
vaporous  form.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  earth’s  surface  has 
nearly  assumed  its  final  condition,  so  far  as  volcanic  agencies  arc  con¬ 
cerned  ;  it  has  so  far  cooled  as  to  be  subject  to  no  considerable  distor¬ 
tions,  or  disruptions,  of  its  surface.  What,  then,  must  be  the  state  of 
the  moon,  which,  from  its  small  volume  and  large  proportionate  area, 
parted  with  its  heat  at  the  above  comixiratively  rapid  rate  ?  The 
matter  of  the  moon  is,  too,  less  dense  than  that  of  the  earth,  and 
hence,  doubtless,  from  this  cause  disposed  to  more  rapid  cooling ;  and 
it  has  no  atmosphere  or  vaporous  envelope  to  retard  its  radiating  heat. 
W  e  are  driven  thus  to  the  conclusion  that  the  moon’s  loss  of  cosmical 
heat  must  have  been  so  rapid  as  to  have  allowed  its  surface  to  assume 
its  final  conformation  ages  on  ages  ago,  and  hence  that  it  is  unreasonable 
and  hopeless  to  look  for  evidence  of  change  of  any  volcanic  character 
still  going  on.’  .  .  .  ‘  Speaking  by  our  own  lights,  from  our  own 

experience  and  rea.soning,  we  are  disj)osed  to  conclude  that  in  all  visible 
aspects  the  lunar  surface  is  unchangeable,  that  in  fact  it  arrived  at  its 
terminal  condition  eons  of  ages  ago,  and  that  in  the  survey  of  its 
wonderful  features,  even  in  the  smallest  details,  we  are  presented  with 
the  sight  of  objects  of  such  transcendent  antiquity  as  to  render  tho 
oldest  geological  features  of  the  earth  modern  by  comparison.’ 

In  regard  to  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  any  form  of 
living  organisation  at  all  comparable  to  the  vital  structures 
which  teem  so  abundantly,  and  in  such  infinite  diversity,  ujjon 
the  earth,  there  is  no  room  for  sjteculation  or  question.  No 
vegetable  organisation  could  exist  in  the  entire  absence  of 
moisture,  and  Avhere  at  brief  intervals  of  fourteen  days  the  heat 
is  of  sufficient  intensity  to  melt  the  least  stubborn  of  metals, 
and  then  the  cold  immeasurably  below  that  which  is  ever  ex¬ 
perienced  in  the  arctic  regions  of  the  earth — where  the  usual 
monthly  range  of  temperature  is  more  than  seven  hundred  de¬ 
grees  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometric  scale,  or  nearly  four  time.s 
the  difference  between  freezing  ice  and  boiling  water.  Neither 
could  any  form  of  living  animal,  which  the  most  lively  physio- 
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logical  imagination  could  conceive,  maintain  the  conditions  of 
even  the  lowest  kind  of  vitality  in  an  atmosphere  so  rare  that 
it  could  not  sustain  the  column  of  the  barometer  the  smallest 
fractional  part  of  an  inch. 

Mr.  Nasmyth  is  not  only  an  earnest  expositor  of  the  ortho¬ 
dox  views  of  the  old  riutoiiian  cosmogony,  which  teaches  the 
molten  condition  of  the  orbs  of  space  as  antecedent  to  their 
consolidation  into  rocky,  hard-coated  spheres,  he  is  also  a 
thorough  believer  in  the  yet  broader  and  more  comprehensive 
assumi)tions  of  the  elder  lierschel  and  of  Laplace,  which  trace 
back  the  formation  of  liquid  spheres  to  the  condensation  of 
nebulous  vapour.  Mr.  Nasmyth  holds  that  no  more  satisfac¬ 
tory,  or  more  philosophical,  explanation  of  the  origin  of 
cosiuical  heat  can  be  given  than  the  one  which  attributes  it  to 
the  iuHux,  and  consequent  impact,  of  material  particles,  drawn 
simultaneously  together  by  gravitating  force,  and  to  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  arrested  motion  of  the  concentrating  mass  into 
the  rotatory  movement  of  the  constituent  molecules ;  and  he 
refers,  in  terms  of  strong  admiration,  to  the  labours,  in  this 
department  of  research,  of  Julius  Robert  Mayer,  of  Ileil- 
bronu,  and  of  Dr.  Joule,  of  Manchester,  as  establishing  the 
now  generally  accepted  principle  of  the  conservation  and  in¬ 
destructibility  of  the  physical  forces  of  nature,  and  of  the  con¬ 
vertibility  of  motion  into  heat.  He  quotes,  in  illustration  of 
this  ])art  of  his  argument,  the  estimate  of  Professor  Helmholtz, 
as  to  the  amount  of  heat  that  would  be  generated  by  the  con¬ 
densation  of  the  entire  mass  of  the  solar  system — sun,  jdanets, 
and  worlds — from  the  nebulous  into  the  liquid  state;  and 
which  assumes  a  quantity  that  would  be  enough  to  raise  a  mass 
of  water  of  the  same  weight  twenty-eight  million  degi’ees  of 
centigrade.  There  is,  of  course,  a  wide  range  for  speculation 
in  this  part  of  the  subject,  but  it  w'ill  not  be  forgotten  how 
much  more  coherence  and  meaning  such  sjjcculative  considera¬ 
tions  have  acquired  since  the  spectroscope  has  been  brought 
to  bear  in  investigating  the  physical  conditions  of  the  lumi¬ 
naries  of  space.  In  connexion  with  these  pages  of  Mr. 
Nasmyth’s  book,  referring  to  the  earliest  periods  of  the  history 
of  the  moon,  there  will  come  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  the 
discoveries  recently  made  concerning  the  existing  state  of  the 
great  solar  orb,  which  tell  of  columns  of  luminous  gas  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles  high,  and  streams  of  white-hot  meteoric  hail¬ 
stones  millions  of  miles  long,  shot  out  from  volcanic  vents  in 
the  sun’s  incandescent,  and  certainly  fluid,  surface  ;  of  clouds 
of  dark,  heavy  fumes,  seemingly  of  condensing  metallic  vapours, 
rolled  back  into  the  whirling  rents;  of  the  engraven  hiero- 
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glyphics — the  dark  lines  of  Fraiienhofer — traced  upon  the 

I  prismatic  spectrum  of  the  sunbeam,  to  record  that  the  rays 
sent  forth  from  the  incandescent  sphere  have  to  penetrate 
through  a  dense  investment  of  heavy  sublimations  and  vapours 

!■  before  they  cau  emerge  into  transparent  space.  The  most 

recent  conclusions  of  this  powerful  method  of  research,  it  will 
be  remembered,  point  to  those  brightest  luminaries  of  the 
celestial  hierarchy — the  white  stars — as  isolated  spheres  in 
ji  which  heavy  fumes  of  magnesium,  sodium,  and  iron  arc  kept 

|i  scintillating  in  oceans  of  glowing  gas,  very  much  after  the 

manner  in  which  molecules  of  unsublimed  carbon  are  kept 
j  scintillating  in  jets  of  glowing  hydrogen  in  the  flames  of  arti- 

ficial  illumination  ; — and  to  the  lower  grade  of  yellow  stai's  and 
ii  red  stars  as  kindred  spheres  more  surface  chilled,  in  which  yet 

h;  thicker  vapours  and  agglomerating  scoriaj  are  gathering  around 

the  inner  bright  nucleus  and  dulling  its  lustre  very  much  as 
j  the  white-hot  brightness  of  molten  iron,  in  the  founder’s  hands, 

is  dimmed  through  the  various  tints  of  yellow'  and  red  while 
li  the  fiery  heat  subsides.  Yet  other  steps  in  the  same  line  of 

argument  suggest  that  the  larger  and  outer  members  of  the 

II  jflanetary  system  are  spheres  in  which  small  solid  nuclei  are 

1;  enveloped  in  deep  liquid  oceans,  or  atmospheres,  that  have  lost, 

in  the  further  pi'ocess  of  cooling,  all  shining  power,  although 
J  they  still  scatter  radiant  heat  into  space,  and  so  perform  the 

)  subordinate  function  of  ‘  heat-suns.’  In  the  views  of  Mr, 

'  Nasmyth  our  own  pleasant  world  is  but  a  more  finished  pro- 

duction  in  which  the  still  molten,  and  yet  radiant,  central 
r  nucleus  has  been  shut  up  in  a  thick,  cold  shell  of  consolidated 

substance ;  and  the  moon  is  the  ultimate  and  final  issue  of 
(|  the  same  process,  in  which  the  cold,  solid  crust  has  extended  to 

the  very  core,  and  all  has  become  a  chilled  cindery  mass,  in 
I,  which  the  outer  pittings  and  frettings  are  the  only  vestiges 

^  that  remain  to  tell  of  the  fiery  ordeal  which  has  been  passed 

through. 

'i  Mr.  Proctor,  in  his  recently  printed  description  of  ‘  The 

‘  Moon,’  has,  in  that  portion  of  the  w'ork  which  is  especially 
devoted  to  ‘  aspect,  scenery,  and  physical  condition,’  travelled 
'  essentially  over  the  same  ground  as  Mr.  Nasmyth,  and  in 

doing  so  he  has  strongly  marked  the  distinction  that  there  is 
j  between  making  a  book  in  years  and  Avriting  a  book  in  days. 

It  Mr.  Proctor  has  brought  together,  and  he  has  done  this  with  a 

considerable  manifestation  of  ability  and  industry,  a  copious 
:  collection  of  references  to  the  labours  and  vieAvs  of  inquirers 

Avho  have  Avorked  in  this  field.  In  this  gathering  there  appear 
the  pittings  of  the  moon’s  surface  with  meteoric  rain,  the 
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jrrooviiigs  and  scorings  of  Its  rocks  with  glacial  action,  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  annular  craters  hy  the  bursting  of  surface  bubbles, 
the  fracturing  of  the  hardened  crust,  and  the  fusion  of  sub¬ 
jacent  I’ock  by  the  impact  (tf  the  concussion  ;  and  the  swallow¬ 
ing  up  of  jtriinajval  seas  by  the  opening  out  of  internal  cavities 
and  caverns.  Perhaj^s  upon  the  whoie,  the  part  of  these 
manifold  references  which  takes  the  strongest  hold  upon  the 
reader’s  attention  is  Mr.  Proctor’s  comments  upon  the  views 
of  .Mallet,  first  fully  developed  in  an  article  contributed  to  the 
‘  Piiilosophical  Magazine’  of  December  1872,  which  ascribe 
the  development  of  volcanic  energy,  and  the  fusion  of  rock,  to 
the  crushing  in  of  large  broken  masses  of  the  crust  of  the 
earth,  and  to  the  production  of  lakes  and  pockets  of  redhot 
lava  of  comjiaratively  limited  extent,  w’here  the  mechanical 
impulse  of  the  shattering  and  dislocation  is  transformed  into 
heat.  Over  and  above  his  favourable  regard  for  this  theory, 
!Mr.  I’roctor  seems  to  incline,  in  dealing  Avith  the  moon’s  forma¬ 
tive  history,  to  the  notion  that  ‘  jirocesses  of  contraction  and 
‘  of  gathering  In  of  matter  from  without,’  have  sufficed  ‘  to  pro- 
‘  duce  all  the  effects  of  disturbance  Avhich  have  brought  the 
‘  moon  to  its  present  condition.’  As  an  exponent  of  this 
particular  ])art  of  the  theme,  namely,  the  description  of  the 
physical  state  and  history  of  the  moon,  Mr.  Xasmyth’s  book  is 
very  much  like  the  AVargentin  of  his  illustrations — a  cup 
full  to  the  rounded  brim  Avith  outwelling  substance  furnished 
from  Avithin,  Avhile  ^Ir.  Proctor’s  book  has  the  aspect  rather 
of  an  agglomeration  of  matter  ‘  pitted  Avith  meteoric  rain,’  and 
fashioned  from  the  gathering  in  of  extraneous  contributions. 
This  i-emai*k,  however,  is  to  be  understood  as  limited  to  that 
portion  of  the  subject  Avhich  of  necessity  comes  most  imme¬ 
diately  into  comparison  Avith  the  Avork  of  Mr.  Nasmyth.  Mr. 
Proctor  is  \'ery  much  more  original  and  very  much  more  at 
home  Avhen  he  deals  Avith  the  more  congenial  theme  of  ‘  the 
‘  motions  ’  of  the  moon,  Avhich  Avill  presently  be  spoken  of. 

Attempts  Avere  made,  CAcn  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  to  construct  maps  of  the  moon,  in  Avhich 
all  the  objects  that  had  been  discovered  by  the  telescope  Avere 
sketched  in  their  relative  positions.  In  1837  the  Germans 
Beer  and  Maedler  published  a  really  splendid  map  of  the 
moon,  37  inches  across,  in  Avhich  all  the  leading  objects,  amount¬ 
ing  to  several  hundreds  in  number,  ai*e  laid  down,  the  names 
of  the  older  observers  being  for  the  most  part  attached  to 
them.  Mr.  I’roctor  has  included  in  his  book  a  very  good 
copy  of  Beer  and  Maedler’s  map  on  a  reduced  scale.  Mr. 
Nasmyth,  on  his  part,  has  given  in  his  volume  Avhat  he  aptly 
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terms  ‘  a  Picture  Map  of  the  ^loon  ;  ’  a  chart  which  is  con¬ 
structed  upon  ail  alto"etlier  novel  and  very  admirable  plan. 
In  it  the  objects  arc  all  represented  in  the  bold  relief  of  light 
and  shadow  Avhich  they  acquire  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances  of  illumination.  Tlie  several  objects  are,  there¬ 
fore,  shown  as  they  never  can  be  seen  altogether  at  one  time ; 
but  each  one  has  the  aspect  and  individuality  by  which  it  is 
best  known,  when  viewed  in  its  most  pronounced  form  in  the 
telescope,  fringed  by  the  shadows  of  oblii[ue  light.  On  account 
of  the  readiness  with  which  each  familiar  object  is  caught  by 
the  eye,  this  is  a  very  excellent  and  welcome  expedient. 

AV’hen,  some  two  centuries  ago,  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was 
engaged  in  knotting  the  first  meshes  of  the  marvellous  net  of 
intellectual  apprehension  that  has  since  enveloped  a  firmament 
of  worlds  and  suns,  it  was  fortunately  a  correlative  fact  that 
there  was  one  bright  luminary,  moving  so  swiftly  and  punc¬ 
tually  round  in  the  heavens,  among  the  sfairs,  and  so  ostenta¬ 
tiously  and  demonstratively  marking  its  course  over  those 
illuminated  graduations  of  the  nocturnal  sky,  that  it  at  once 
suggested  itself  as  a  ready  and  obvious  test  of  the  accuracy  of 
the  great  mathematician’s  novel  conception.  Newton  was  in¬ 
deed,  for  a  passing  instant,  so  staggered  by  the  very  aptness 
and  sufficiency  of  this  rough-and-ready  proof  that  he  was, 
for  the  time,  thrown  off  the  scent  of  his  wonderful  discovery. 
In  common  with  other  mathematicians  of  the  day  he  had 
adopted  an  erroneous  estimate  of  the  size  of  the  earth,  and 
valued  each  degree  of  the  meridian  as  having  a  span  of  sixty 
miles.  AVhen  he  attempted  to  square  the  movements  of  the 
moon,  and  the  necessities  of  his  theory,  with  this  old  estimate, 
as  the  medium  of  the  comparison,  it  was  manifest  that  the 
movements  and  the  theory  could  not  be  made  to  agree.  But 
by  one  of  the  lucky  coincidences  that  sometimes  occur  in 
mundane  affairs,  it  happened  that,  just  at  the  critical  moment 
of  the  investigation,  the  French  astronomer,  Picard,  detected 
the  error  in  the  earth’s  measure,  and  extended  the  length  of  a 
degree  of  the  meridian  to  sixty-nine  miles  and  an  eighth. 
When  this  correction  was  taken  into  account  in  the  calcula¬ 
tions  of  Newton  it  immediately  appeared  that  his  assumption 
of  the  identity  of  the  force  that  made  a  stone  fall  to  the 
ground,  and  that  made  the  moon  curve,  in  its  remote  orbit, 
towards  the  earth,  was  substantially  correct,  and  from  that 
time  the  Newtonian  theory  of  gravitation  became  an  assured 
possession  of  human  science,  to  be  thenceforth  wielded  by 
astronomers  and  mathematicians  to  interminable  and  mo¬ 
mentous  issues. 
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The  proof  which  the  moon  furnished  of  the  truth  of  New¬ 
ton’s  conception  of  the  universality  of  gravitation  was  simply 
and  essentially  this.  The  moon  circles  about  the  earth  at  a 
distance  of  sixty  of  the  earth’s  half-diameters  fx’om  the  terres¬ 
trial  surface,  and  therefore  in  a  position  where,  if  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  the  theory  that  gravitating  force  diminishes  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  distance  from  which  it  is  exerted  be  correct,  the 
attraction  of  the  earth  should  be  sixty  times  less  than  it  is  at 
the  earth’s  surface.  The  moon  should  therefore  be  drawn,  by 
the  earth’s  attraction,  as  far  in  one  minute  (w'hich  is  sixty 
seconds)  as  a  stone  at  the  eai*th’s  surface  is  drawn  in  one 
second.  Now  the  moon  at  its  distance  of  sixty  half-diameters 
of  the  earth,  or  240,000  miles,  moves  through  a  circular  path 
which  is  1,646,015  miles  long  ;  and  it  performs  this  journey  in 
27  days,  7  hours,  43  minutes,  or  in  39,343  minutes ;  and  in 
order  that  it  may  complete  such  a  journey  in  such  a  time  it 
has  to  move  round  in  a  curve  which  falls  out,  towards  the 
earth,  from  a  straight  course,  16^-  feet  every  419  miles.  Now 
419  miles  is  the  distance  through  which  the  moon  moves  in  a 
minute  ;  therefore  the  moon  docs  fall  towards  the  earth,  under 
its  attraction,  16^  feet  in  a  minute;  just  as  a  stone  falls  to¬ 
wards  the  surface  of  tlie  earth  16^  feet  in  a  second.  Conse¬ 
quently  the  force  w’hich  draws  the  moon  and  the  force  w'hich 
draws  the  stone  is  one  and  the  same,  its  power  being  only 
diminished  sixty  times  in  the  case  of  the  moon,  because  it  is 
exerted  from  a  distance  sixty  times  as  great. 

In  reality,  however,  the  moon  does  not  move  in  an  exactly 
circular  path,  and  with  unchanging  velocity.  It  is  sometimes 
a  little  nearer  to,  and  sometimes  a  little  farther  from,  the 
earth ;  and  it  sweeps  along  with  a  pace  that  is  sometimes  a 
little  more  rapid,  and  sometimes  a  little  less  rapid,  than  419 
miles  in  the  minute ;  and  these  irregularities  are  due,  not  to 
any  one  influence,  but  to  the  combination  of  a  very  large 
number  of  separate  influences  that  vary  in  direction  and  force 
from  instant  to  instant,  and  that  can  nevertheless  be  hunted 
down  by  the  relentless  scent  of  mathematical  analysis,  and 
that  must  be  hunted  down,  and  fixed,  each  in  its  exact  in¬ 
tegrity,  if  the  moon’s  movements  are  to  be  calculated  before¬ 
hand,  and  tabulated  in  such  a  form  that  they  can  be  turned  to 
account  by  sailors  in  navigating  their  ships  upon  the  wide, 
trackless  sea.  This  regulated  irregularity,  indeed,  is  the  great 
charm  which  the  moon’s  movements  have  for  practical  astro¬ 
nomers  ;  for  it  has  been  found  throngh  a  long  experience  that 
each  fresh  discovery  of  an  irregularity  of  movement  infallibly 
leads  also  to  the  discovery  of  a  previously  missing  link  in  the 
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chain  of  the  Newtonian  theory.  Each  particular  irregularity 
is  due  to  some  special  interference  that  invariably  hangs  upon 
the  action  of  gravity  somewhere.  Therefore  having  seized  the 
irregularity,  the  cause  of  the  disturbance  can  be  tracked  to  its 
hidden  lair.  The  searching  out  of  these  minor  perturbations 
of  the  moon  has  been  carried  on,  since  Newton’s  time,  with 
unceasing  attention,  and,  indeed,  is  still  persevered  in  with 
ever-increasing  rigour  and  exactness.  The  perfecting,  as  it  is 
called,  of  the  tables  of  the  moon  is  the  staple  work  of  all  the 
most  important  national  observatories,  amongst  which,  in  this 
2)oint  of  view,  the  Koyal  Observatory  at  Greenwich  stands 
certainly  ])re-eminent.  This  progressive  correction  of  the 
tables  of  the  moon  is  entirely  a  pi’ocess  of  continued  com- 
j)arisou  of  exact  instrumental  observation  of  the  satellite’s 
place  amongst  the  stars  with  calculations  that  have  been  made 
beforehand,  so  that  any  failure  of  the  moon  to  take  some 
special  jdace  that  has  been  assigned  to  it  for  that  particidar 
instant,  may  furnish  the  clue  to  fresh  causes  of  disturbance 
and  jjerturbation,  which  may  be  used  for  insuring  better  fore¬ 
casts  in  the  future  when  they  have  been  tracked  and  ascer¬ 
tained. 

The  Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich  was  built  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.  ‘  for  the  rectifying  the  tables  of  the  motions 
‘  of  the  heavens,  and  the  j)laccs  of  the  fixed  stars,  so  as 
‘  to  find  out  the  longitudes  of  places  for  the  perfecting  the  art 
‘  of  navigation.’  Flamsteed,  a  contem{)orary  of  Newton,  was 
appointed  the  first  ‘  Astronomical  Observer  ’  of  the  king,  or 
‘  Astronomer  Royal,’  in  1674,  and  the  work  of  the  Obser¬ 
vatory  was  commenced  in  1676.  The  earliest  mural  circle,  or 
large  circle  attached  to  the  face  of  a  wall,  with  a  graduated 
scale,  for  exact  observations  in  the  meridian,  was  constructetl 
by  Flamsteed  at  his  own  expense  in  1689,  and  with  this  exact 
instrument  the  systematic  study  of  the  moon’s  movements  was 
initiated,  two  years  after  the  publication  of  the  ‘  Principia,’ 
Avhich  contained  the  final  development  of  Newton’s  great 
theory.  In  1694  Flamsteed  su])plied  Newton  with  a  series  of 
observed  places  of  the  moon  for  use  in  his  calculations.  A 
notable  illustration  is  afforded  of  the  appreciation  which  was 
given  to  astronomical  science  at  this  time  in  the  fact  that  the 
first  mural  circle  in  the  Observatory  was  constructed  at  Flam¬ 
steed’s  own  expense;  that  Flamsteed's  salary  for  his  ])ublic 
service  was  100/.  per  annum,  with  a  deduction  of  10/.  per 
annum  for  a  tax,  and  was  coupled  with  the  condition  that  he 
should  instruct  two  of  the  Christchurch  school-boys  in  nautical 
astronomy ;  and  that  the  salary  of  an  indis2)ensable  assistant 
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was  also  paid  by  him.  Flamsteed  died  on  the  last  day  of  the 
year  1719,  being  at  that  time  sixty-four  years  of  age.  His  obser¬ 
vations  were  printed  five  years  after  his  death  under  the  title 
‘Ilistoria  Coelestis  Britannica;  ’  and  the  second  volume  of  this 
work  contained  places  of  the  moon  computed  from  observa¬ 
tion. 

Flamsteed  was  succeeded  in  the  Koyal  Observatory'  by 
Edmund  Halley,  who  was  also  a  contemporary  of  Newton,  and 
who  began  his  Avork  at  the  Observatory  when  he  Avas  sixty- 
four  years  old.  It  is  probable  that  he  Avas  induced  to  enter  upon 
so  laborious  an  office  at  such  an  advanced  period  of  his  life  on 
account  of  the  great  advantage  the  position  afforded  him  for 
prosecuting  certain  researches  into  the  moon’s  movements 
upon  Avhich  he  AA^as  already  engaged.  He  constructed  a  ncAv 
transit  instrument  and  a  mural  cpiadrant,  and  pursued  his  in¬ 
vestigations  Avith  these.  About  ten  years  after  his  accession 
at  CireenAvich  the  reflecting  quadrant — the  mechanical  contri¬ 
vance  Avliich  rendered  lunar  observations  at  sea,  for  the 
determination  cf  the  longitude,  possible — Avas  discovered  inde¬ 
pendently  by  Hadley  in  England  and  by  Godfrey  in  America. 
Tables  of  the  comparison  of  observed  and  computed  places  of 
the  moon  from  1722  to  1739  Avere  constructed  by  Halley,  and 
these  Avere  subsequently  printed.  Edmund  Halley  died  in 
1742. 

The  third  Astronomer  Iloyal  Avas  James  Bradley,  Avhose 
name  is  inscribed  in  the  annals  of  science  in  imperishable 
charactei’s,  on  account  of  his  being  the  inventor  of  the  zenith 
sector  and  the  discoverer  of  the  aberration  of  light  and  of  the 
nutation  of  the  earth’s  axis.  He  administered  the  affairs  of  the 
Royal  Observatory  from  1742  to  1761,  and  the  era  of  Avhat  is 
termed  the  ‘  exact  observations  ’  of  GreenAvich  is  generally  con¬ 
sidered  to  date  from  about  this  time ;  or  more  exactly  from  1750. 
His  observations  Avere  printed  after  his  death  by  the  University 
of  Oxford. 

During  the  rule  of  Bradley  at  the  Royal  Observatory,  the 
French  astronomer,  Lacaille,  determined  the  horizontal  parallax 
of  the  moon,  or,  in  other  w'ords,  its  distance  from  the  earth, 
Avith  much  greater  precision  than  had  been  found  possible 
previously ;  and  Mayer,  of  Gottingen,  also  completed  a  series 
of  lunar  tables,  based  on  observations  of  eclipses  and  of  occul- 
tations  of  fixed  stars  by  the  moon,  Avhich  Avere  found  to  give 

Ithe  proper  places  of  the  moon  Avithln  a  minute  and  a  half  of 
celestial  longitude.  These  tables  took  into  account  fifteen 
distinct  forms  of  irregularity.  Bradley  compared  the  actual 
corresponding  places  of  the  moon  Avith  the  forecasts  of  these 
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tables,  and  reported  in  regard  to  them  that  they  unquestionably 
rendered  it  possible  for  sailors  to  find  their  position  in  the  open 
sea,  by  observing  the  distance  of  the  moon  from  cei’tain  standard 
fixed  stars,  within  one  degree  of  longitude ;  and  that  they  there¬ 
fore  virtually  fulfilled  the  object  for  which  a  public  reward  had 
been  offered.  iSIayer’s  widow,  in  consequence,  after  his  death 
received  the  sum  of  3,000/.  from  the  British  Government  in 
recognition  of  the  important  service  thus  rendered  to  the  science 
of  navigation.  j\Iayer’s  tables  were  extended  and  otherwise 
improved  twelve  years  aftenvards  by  IVIason,  and  the  possible 
errors  in  observing  and  calcidating  longitude  at  sea  were  pro¬ 
nounced  to  be  then  further  diminished  very  nearly  one-third. 

In  the  last  year  of  Bradley’s  life,  John  Harrison,  a  York¬ 
shire  carpenter  and  mechanic,  rendered  the  construction  of  the 
chronometer  so  perfect  that  it  became  possible  for  the  sailor 
to  carry  Greenwich  time  with  him  through  long  voyages,  so 
that  thenceforth  he  could  make  the  chronometer  serve  the 
same  purpose  as  observing  the  distance  between  the  moon  and 
a  star.  In  1761  Harrison  sent  a  chronometer  to  Jamaica, 
which  only  went  wrong  five  seconds  and  a  tenth  during  the 
voyage,  and  this  it  w’as  found  Avould  not  have  involved  an  error 
in  longitude  for  the  ship’s  place  of  more  than  two  miles.  The 
sum  of  20,000/.  was  awarded  to  Harrison  by  an  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  this  improvement  of  the  marine  chronometer.  The 
observation  of  lunar  distances  at  sea  became  of  only  secondary 
importance  after  this.  But  it  w’as  still  held  of  great  con¬ 
sequence,  on  account  of  its  supplying  the  means  of  checking 
and  verifying  the  performance  of  the  chronometers,  and  of  re¬ 
placing  them  altogether  in  case  of  accident. 

On  the  year  in  which  Harrison  ])erfectcd  the  construction 
of  the  marine  chronometer,  Dr.  Bliss  succeeded  Bradley  as 
Astronomer  Boyal.  But  he  died  w’lthin  four  years,  and  so  left 
no  material  contribution  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Observatory. 
Neville  Maskelyne  followed  him  in  1765,  and  continued  his 
distinguished  services  as  Astronomer  Itoyal  for  the  long  term 
of  forty-six  years.  He  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have  been 
previously  engaged  in  observing  the  transit  of  Venus  at  St. 
Helena  in  1761,  and  co-operated  in  the  subsequent  observation 
of  this  phenomenon,  eight  years  afterwards,  on  the  historical 
occasion  when  Cooke  was  sent  to  Otaheite.  Maskelyne  in¬ 
troduced  at  the  Royal  Observatory  the  method  of  noting  the 
transits  of  celestial  bodies  over  a  system  of  five  vertical  wires 
placed  in  the  field  of  the  telescope,  and  first  ventured  upon  the 
refinement  of  reckoning  the  meridian  passage  of  a  star  within 
tenths  of  seconds.  The  distinguished  honour  also  belongs  to 
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him  of  having  commenced  the  publication  of  the  Nautical 
Almanac,  which  first  appeared  two  years  after  his  appointment 
as  Astronomer  Royal.  He  was  engaged  with  the  preparation 
of  a  fine  mural  circle  for  the  Observatory  when  his  useful  life 
was  brought  to  a  close  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-nine 
years. 

During  the  reign  of  Maskelyne  at  the  Royal  Observatory, 
the  French  mathematicians  Laplace  and  Lagrange  had  been 
making  important  progress  in  investigating  theoretically  the 
moon’s  movements.  A  slight  continued  acceleration  of  the 
moon’s  rate  of  travelling,  and  a  gradual  shifting  of  the  points 
where  the  planes  of  the  orbits  of  the  moon  and  of  the  earth 
cross  each  other,  and  of  the  situation  of  the  moon’s  farthest 
departure  from  the  earth  in  each  turn  of  its  revolution,  were 
traced  to  a  gnadual  diminution  in  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth’s 
orbit.  The  disturbing  influence  of  the  equatorial  bulging  of 
the  earth,  and  of  the  varying  distance  of  the  sun,  had  also  been 
detected.  In  consequence  of  these  rapid  and  important  ad¬ 
vances  in  theoretical  knowledge  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences  thought  it  well  to  offer  a  prize  for  new  tables  of  the 
moon  in  which  all  these  discoveries  should  be  taken  into  ac¬ 
count.  Tables  were  published  in  answer  to  this  appeal  in  1802, 
by  Tobias  Burg,  of  Vienna,  and  these  w’ere  still  further  de¬ 
veloped,  as  it  was  then  thought,  in  1811  by  the  astronomer 
Burckhardt,  who  discussed  no  less  than  400  observations  of 
the  moon  for  this  purpose.  The  extended  tables  of  Burck¬ 
hardt  were  thenceforth  adopted  in  the  preparation  of  the  Nau¬ 
tical  Almanac,  under  the  impression  that  they  wei*e  the  best 
tlien  available  ;  but  it  unfortunately  happened  that  a  compli¬ 
cated  and  involved  form  of  expression  had  been  used  in  them, 
which  served  to  conceal  for  a  long  time  certain  inherent  im¬ 
perfections.  It  Avas  only  in  subsequent  years  that  it  Avas 
discovered  these  tables  alloAved  errors  in  the  moon’s  calculated 
place  as  large  as  half  a  minute  of  longitude. 

John  Pond  succeeded  Maskelyne  at  the  Royal  Observatory, 
and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  adding  a  large  transit  instrument 
to  the  equipment  of  the  place.  lie  gave  great  attention  to 
establishing  the  positions  of  standard  fixed  stars  that  could  be 
used  as  the  graduations  of  the  heavens  from  AA'hich  the  moon’s 
movements  had  to  be  measured.  The  great  improvement, 
hoAvever,  Avhich  he  introduced  into  observational  astronomy, 
and  AA’hich  enabled  him  to  accomplish  his  object  of  getting 
more  exact  observations  of  the  fixed  stars,  Avas  the  very  beau¬ 
tiful  method  of  observing  the  image  of  the  star  reflected  from 
the  still  surface  of  mercury  at  the  same  instant  that  the  star 
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was  seen  through  the  telescope.  The  halt’  of  the  angular 
measure  that  was  included  between  the  lines  of  sight  in  which 
the  two  observations  were  made  of  necessity  gave  the  height  of 
the  star  above  the  horizon.  In  this  way  all  levels  and  plumb- 
lines  for  getting  the  bearing  of  the  borizon  were  summarily 
dispensed  with.  The  observation  found  its  own  horizon  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  establishing  reflexion  from  an  absolutely 
horizontal  surface.  This  method  of  getting  elevations  above 
the  horizon  is  of  the  most  excpiisite  perfection  of  delicacy  and 
exactness,  and  is  so  entirely  satisfactory  that  it  is  still  in  use 
in  observing  altitudes  and  polar  distances  with  the  great  meri¬ 
dian  instruments  at  Gi’eenwich. 

The  seventh  individual  in  the  series  of  distinguished  men, 
which  completes  the  list  of  the  Astronomers  Koyal  of  Great 
Britain,  is  Sir  George  Biddell  Airy,  Avho  succeeded  Pond  in 
1835,  and  still  happily  fills  the  jdace  of  ‘  astronomical  ob- 
‘  server  ’  at  the  great  national  observatory.  It  would  not  be  an 
easy  task  to  enumerate  all  the  good  services  that  this  energetic 
veteran  has  rendered  in  his  long  term  of  thirty-nine  years’  ser¬ 
vice.  But  some  of  these  must  be  named  on  account  of  the 
direct  bearing  they  have  upon  the  ])erturbational  history  of 
the  moon  and  the  perfection  of  the  tables  of  the  moon’s  move¬ 
ments.  While  !Mr.  Airy  was  yet  directing  the  operations  of 
the  observatory  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  he  introduced 
the  admirable  and  most  important  practice  of  having  all  cur¬ 
rent  observations  at  once  reduced,  with  the  necessary  refine¬ 
ments  of  correction,  and  printed  side  by  side  with  the  corre¬ 
sponding  terms  of  the  tables  that  presumably  represent  them, 
so  that  each  particular  failure  in  the  table  might  be  apparent 
at  a  glance.  Before  this  period  all  the  moon  observations  had 
been  taken  by  meridian  instruments ;  that  is  to  say,  the  place 
of  the  moon  was  noted  on  the  instant  that  it  crossed  the  meri¬ 
dian,  by  measuring  its  height  in  declination  above  some  standard 
fixed  star,  and  its  distance  in  right  .ascension  from  the  same 
star  counted  in  seconds  of  time  that  elapsed  between  the  con¬ 
secutive  meridian  ])assages  of  the  moon  and  star.  This  method 
of  observing  is  very  exact,  but  it  of  necessity  limits  very 
materially  the  number  of  moon  observations  that  can  be  made. 
As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  present  Astronomer  Royal  had  fairly 
entered  upon  his  career  of  public  service,  he  set  himself  to  add 
to  the  equipment  of  the  Observatory  an  instrument  by  which 
good  observations  of  the  moon  could  be  taken  out  of  the 
meridian.  The  instrument  which  he  constructed  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  was  the  fine  altazimuth,  that  is  still  in  use,  and  tliat 
answers  the  end  for  which  it  was  contrived  admirably.  With 
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it  the  position  of  the  moon  is  compared  witli  that  of  standard 
fixed  stars  wlien  it  is  still  far  from  the  meridian  on  either  side, 
and,  what  is  of  still  grefiter  importance,  the  moon  is  also  ob¬ 
served  in  a  part  of  its  orbit  in  which  no  observation  at  all  can 
be  taken  upon  the  meridian,  and  in  which  ]>art,  therefore,  there 
was  previously  no  means  of  checking  off  its  iri-egularities  of 
})ace.  By  this  expedient  of  extra-meridional  observation  the 
number  of  satisfactory  observations  of  the  moon  has  been 
trebled.  In  the  year  1848  ^Ir.  Airy  printed  the  reduced  and 
corrected  observations  of  8,000  places  of  the  moon  that  had 
been  made  at  the  Royal  Observatory  between  1750  and  1830, 
and  which  had,  up  to  that  time,  been  of  no  practical  avail,  on 
account  of  not  having  had  these  essential  reductions  and  cor¬ 
rections  applied.  Other  notable  improvements  in  instrumental 
work  that  have  been  effected  by  the  jwesent  Astronomer  Royal 
are  the  adoption  of  a  plan,  which  he  himself  devised,  of  taking 
the  observation  of  both  the  direct  and  I’eflected  images  of  a 
star  upon  the  meridian  by  the  same  instrument,  instead  of  em¬ 
ploying  two  instruments  for  the  purpose,  as  was  previously 
done ;  and  the  fusion  of  the  two  great  meridian  instruments, 
namely  the  transit  and  the  mural  circle,  into  one,  so  that  both 
declinations  and  right  ascensions  can  be  read  off  at  one  obser¬ 
vation,  instead  of  requiring  two  instruments  and  two  observers. 
The  transit  circle  wliich  lias  thus  been  introduced  at  Green¬ 
wich  has  now  superseded  the  double-instrument  system  at  all 
the  best  observatories. 

The  near  approach  to  perfection  which  the  lunar  theory  and 
the  tables  of  the  moon  have  made  has  mainly  resulted  from 
two  centuries  of  unintermittent  work  at  the  national  observa¬ 
tory,  which  commenced  with  Flamsteed,  and  which,  happily, 
has  not  yet  ended  wdth  Airy.  It  is,  at  the  present  time,  just 
two  full  centuries  since  the  warrant  was  issued  by  the  second 
Charles  for  the  appointment  of  an  ‘  astronomical  observer  ’  to 
look  after  the  scientific  interests  of  navigation,  and  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  notable  circumstance  that  through  this  long  stretch  of 
two  hundred  years  there  have  been  only  seven  Astronomers 
Royal.  If  the  one  exceptionally  short-lived  Astronomer 
Royal  be  withdrawn  from  the  list,  the  official  lives  of  the 
remaining  six  make  up  the  term  of  196  years,  and  this  gives 
very  nearly  thirty-three  years  for  the  official  life  of  each  indi¬ 
vidual  of  the  series  ;  a  very  fair  allowance  indeed,  considering 
the  work  that  is  accomplished  in  the  time. 

It  has  been  already  intimated  what  the  subtle  power  is  that 
renders  all  this  elaborate  w'atching,  calculating,  and  tabulating 
of  the  moon’s  movements  necessary  before  they  can  be  turned 
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to  account  anil  trusted  as  guides  on  the  pathless  ocean.  It  is 
the  perturbing  influence  which  different  bodies  exert  upon  each 
other’s  movements  when  they  lie  continually  at  different  dis¬ 
tances,  and  in  different  relative  positions  in  regard  to  each 
other,  and  which  is  an  unavoidable  consequence  of  the  univer¬ 
sality  of  gravitation.  Under  the  operation  of  this  all-compre¬ 
hending  power,  not  only  does  the  earth  pull  the  moon  to  make 
it  circle  round  itself  in  a  curving  orbit,  but  the  sun  pulls  the 
moon,  and  the  moon  pulls  the  earth,  and  the  earth  pulls  the 
sun,  and  each  of  the  three  bodies  does  this  in  a  direction  which 
is  varying  at  each  successive  instant,  and  from  a  distance  and 
with  a  force  that  is  also  varying  at  each  instant  in  consequence 
of  changing  distance.  The  result  is  that  intricate  swayings 
to  and  fro,  instead  of  a  regular  circling,  are  performed ;  and 
these  swayings  to  and  fro  have  to  be  taken  into  account  by 
observational  astronomy,  in  order  that  the  Nautical  Almanac, 
which  has  to  give  the  prognosticated  places  of  the  moon  three 
years  beforehand,  may  be  printed  in  proper  time. 

The  first  great  irregularity  in  the  movement  of  the  moon 
that  was  discovered  was  known  to  the  Alexandrian  astronomer 
Ptolemy,  nearly  eighteen  centuries  ago.  This  largest  of  the 
moon’s  irregularities,  which  is  technically  distinguished  as 
‘  evection,’  places  the  moon  sometimes  one  degree  and  fifteen 
minutes,  or  twice  and  a  half  the  breadth  of  its  own  face,  in 
advance  of,  or  behind,  the  j)osltion  it  would  occupy  if  it  moved 
round  the  earth  in  a  regular  circle  at  an  unvarying  pace.  Two 
other  large  irregularities  were  discovered  by  Tycho  Brahe, 
ninety-five  years  before  Sir  Isaac  Newton  perfected  his  great 
theory.  These  were  termed  the  variation  and  parallactic 
inequality,  and  the  annual  equation  of  the  moon.  Other,  also 
comparatively  large,  irregularities  are  designated  the  pro¬ 
gression  of  the  moon’s  perigee,  and  the  elliptical  irregularity. 
In  order  that  the  reader  may  get  a  general  apprehension  of 
what  these  coarser  and  longest-known  irregularities  mean,  he 
must  simply  think  of  the  moon  as  moving  in  an  elliptical  orbit 
about  the  earth,  and  of  the  earth  as  moving  in  a  larger 
elliptical  orbit  about  the  sun ;  and  he  must  then  endeavour 
also  to  picture  to  himself  the  moon’s  movement  as  lying  in  a 
plane  that  is  tilted  in  regard  to  the  plane  in  which  the  earth 
moves  about  the  sun,  and  which  has  the  direction  of  this  tilt 
slowly  but  continually  shifted  round.  Then  he  will  readily 
conceive  that  at  every  succeeding  instant  the  rate  and  direction 
of  the  moon’s  progress  are  altered  by  the  incessantly  changing 
distance  that  separates  it  from  the  earth  and  sun,  and  the 
continually  varying  direction  from  which  both  the  earth  and 
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sun  exert  their  attractive  power.  The  chief  of  these  dis¬ 
turbances  take  effect  in  alternately  quickening  and  retarding 
the  moon’s  pace,  and  therefore  in  accelerating  or  diminishing 
its  right  ascension  among  the  stars.  But  the  tilting  of  the 
planes  of  the  two  orbits  in  regard  to  each  other  besides  con¬ 
tributing  to  this  result  also  takes  effect  in  raising  or  depressing 
the  moon’s  position  in  latitude. 

As  many  as  forty  distinct  irregularities  of  the  moon’s  move¬ 
ment  have  now  been  detected,  tracked  to  their  source  by  the 
sagacity  of  the  astronomer  and  mathematician,  and  so  ex¬ 
haustively  examined  and  discussed  that  they  can  henceforth  be 
taken  into  account  in  astronomical  forecasts.  Some  of  the 
most  recently  discovered  of  these  minor  irregularities  are 
invested  with  surpassing  interest  on  account  of  the  light  they 
shed  upon  the  magnificent  impartiality  and  universality  of  the 
great  gravitation-law.  An  error  of  eight  seconds  of  position — 
that  is,  of  only  the  225th  ])art  of  the  breadth  of  the  moon’s 
face — Avhich  recurs  every  nine  years  and  three  quarters,  has, 
for  instance,  been  traced  to  the  influence  of  the  pull  of  the 
protuberant  mass  of  the  earth’s  equator  upon  the  moon, 
varying  in  potential  amount  as  the  plane  of  the  moon’s  orbit  is 
inclined  more  or  less  to  the  plane  of  the  earth’s  motion,  between 
the  extremes  of  19  and  28  degrees.  Another  small  irregularity 
of  long  period — namely,  an  alternate  acceleration  and  retardation 
of  the  moon’s  movement  to  the  extent  of  23  seconds  every 
239  years,  which  was  first  detected  by  the  present  Astronomer 
Royal  in  1846 — was  demonstrated  by  Professor  P.  A.  Hansen, 
now  of  the  Ducal  Observatory  of  Gotha,  to  be  due  to  an 
influence  exerted  by  the  planet  Venus  upon  the  earth.  Venus 
retards  the  pace  of  the  earth  for  120  years,  and  then  increases 
it  for  120  years.  So  long  as  the  slower  rate  prevails  the 
earth  is  drawn  in  nearer  to  the  sun.  When  the  quicker 
speed  prevails  the  earth  moves  off  from  the  sun.  But  in 
both  cases  the  moon  goes  with  the  earth,  and  consequently  is 
first  more  energetically,  and  then  less  energetically,  drawn  by 
the  sun.  When  most  drawn  by  the  sun  its  own  pace  is 
quickened,  and  when  least  drawn  it  is  retarded.  Professor 
Hansen  believes  that  he  has  also  referred  another  small 
irregularity  of  the  long  period  of  273  years  to  the  direct 
influence  of  the  planet  Venus  upon  the  moon;  but  this  has 
been  since  questioned,  as  wdll  presently  be  seen. 

So  early  as  the  year  1829  occasional  letters  from  Professor 
Hansen,  in  the  ‘  Astronomische  Nachrichten,’  indicated  that  he 
was  at  work  upon  the  still  untracked  irregularities  of  the 
moon.  In  1838,  he  published  in  Gotha  a  Avork  entitled 
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‘  Fundamenta  Nova  Investigationis  Orlntae  vera?  quam  Luna 
‘  perlustrat.’  The  last  fruits  of  his  investigations  were  the 
examinations  of  the  influence  of  Venus  in  producing  the  two 
irregularities  of  long  jteriod  which  have  been  alluded  to. 
These  were  completed  shortly  before  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
war.  It  then  became  known  that  a  series  t)f  lunar  tables 
which  the  Professor  had  been  working  upon  very  anxiously 
would  have  to  be  laid  aside  for  some  time,  on  account  of  the 
embarrassments  brought  u})on  the  Danish  Government,  to 
which  Hansen  was  then  attached,  by  the  war.  Onr  own 
Astronomer  Koyal,  however,  very  gallantly  came  to  the 
rescue,  and  induced  the  British  Government  to  undertake  the 
charge  of  completing  the  calculations,  and  printing  the  tables. 
The  calculations  were  finished  at  a  cost  of  300/.  The  tables 
were  printed  by  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  and  I’rofessor 
Hansen  paid  a  pleasant  visit  to  Greenwich  to  pass  his  work 
through  the  press.  It  is  upon  record,  as  a  characteristic  trait 
of  this  distinguished  astronomer,  that  when  this  welcome 
assistance  was  extended  to  his  work  he  was  calmly  preparing 
to  continue  his  elaborate  and  intricate  comjmtations  single- 
handed,  and  was  only  filled  with  concern  at  the  contemplation 
of  the  long  time  that  would  have  to  elapse  before  his  labour 
could  be  finished.  By  these  tables  errors  of  right  ascension, 
which  had  notoriously  been  found  to  be  as  large  as  five-and-a- 
half  seconds  when  the  tables  of  Burckhardt  were  employed  by 
the  computers,  were  at  once  reduced  to  two-and-a-half  seconds. 
The  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  was 
awarded  to  Professor  Hansen  in  1860  for  this  great  service. 
In  presenting  the  medal  the  President  of  the  Astronomical 
Society  spoke  of  the  residual  errors  of  the  lunar  theory  as 
having  been  at  last  reduced  to  altogether  insignificant  limits, 
and  of  the  great  nautical  problem  of  finding  the  longitude  at 
sea  as  having  been  solved. 

As  Mr.  Nasmyth,  however,  has  pertinently  remarked,  ‘  the 
‘  truths  of  Nature  are  for  ever  playing  hide  and  seek  with  those 
‘  who  follow  them.’  At  the  very  time  when  this  eulogium  was 
in  process  of  delivery  in  the  small  crowded  room  in  Somerset 
House,  another  astronomer  was  actually  dealing  with  the 
‘  remaining  questions  ’  with  a  still  subtler  refinement.  Charles 
Eugene  Delaunay  had  already  made  considerable  progress 
with  a  work  winch  was  destined  to  throw  even  Hansen’s 
admirable  labours  into  the  shade  ;  and  almost  immediately  after, 
the  first  volume  of  a  large  treatise  on  the  ‘  Theory  of  the 
‘  Moon’s  Motion,’  by  Mons.  Delaunay,  appeared  as  a  portion 
of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris,  and  the 
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second  volume  followed  in  1867.  In  these  treatises  an  entire 
re-exannnation  of  all  the  perturbing  influences  that  affect  the 
moon’s  motu)ns  is  effected,  and  the  discussion  of  some  of  the 
most  recondite  of  these  influences  is  carried  further  than  it  ever 
had  been  before.  The  disturbing  power  is  traced  through  57 
distinct  operations,  and  the  results  are  formulated  into  461 
distinct  periodical  tenns.  The  mere  details  of  the  processes 
that  ai’e  employed  in  this  calculation  are  jwinted  in  138  pages 
of  the  memoir.  The  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society  was  awarded  to  Mons.  Delaunay,  in  1870,  for  his 
‘  Theorie  de  la  Lune  ;  ’  and  in  pi’esenting  the  medal.  Professor 
Adams,  one  of  the  greatest  of  living  authorities  on  this  branch 
of  human  knowledge,  spoke  of  this  great  work  as  having  been 
planned  with  admirable  skill,  and  carried  out  with  matchless 
perseverance,  and  as  constituting  an  enduring  scientific  monu¬ 
ment  of  which  the  age  may  well  be  proud. 

The  author  of  the  elaborate  and  masterly  calculations  which 
were  thus  spoken  of  by  Professor  Adams  was  appointed  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Paris  Observatory  just  about  the  period  when  he 
received  the  medal.  Shortly  after  this  his  time  was  entirely 
occupied  in  his  efforts  to  preserve  the  delicate  and  costly  instru¬ 
ments  of  the  Observatory  from  injury  during  the  siege  of  Paris 
by  the  Germans.  He  had  scarcely  resumed  the  routine  of  his 
official  duties  after  the  close  of  the  Franco-German  war,  when 
he  was  snatched  from  the  sphere  of  his  distinguished  labours 
by  the  upsetting  of  a  pleasure-boat  in  the  Bay  of  Cherbourg. 
His  death  from  this  lamentable  accident  occurred  on  the  5th 
of  August,  1872.  The  third  volume  of  his  ‘  Theory  of  the 
‘  Moon,’  which  would  have  contained  his  tables  of  the  moon’s 
movements,  perfected  by  his  own  especial  method  of  handling, 
has  not  been  published.  Sir  George  Airy  speaks  of  the  ‘  Lunar 
‘  Theory  of  Delaunay,  as  a  glorious  work,  almost  superhuman 
‘  in  its  labour,  and  perfect  beyond  others  in  the  detailed  exhi- 
‘  bition  of  its  results ;  ’  and  adds  that  every  term  in  the  book  is 
more  complete  than  it  has  been  made  by  any  preceding  writer ; 
but  that  some  terms  to  Avhich  great  interest  would  have 
attached  have  been  lost  for  the  present  by  the  untimely  death 
of  the  author. 

Yet  again,  however,  there  is  light  upon  the  horizon,  and 
promise  that  the  gap  which  has  been  left  by  the  premature 
death  of  Mons.  Delaunay  will  be  filled  in  by  no  incompetent 
hand.  On  January  9  a  paper  was  read  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Astronomical  Society  by  the  Astronomer  Royal,  in 
which  he  announced  that  he  had  himself  taken  up  the  garment 
which  had  fallen  from  the  shoulders  of  Mons.  Delaunay,  and 
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that  he  had  commenced  a  lunar  theory,  in  which  he  intended 
to  avail  himself  of  certain  of  Delaunay’s  fundamental  ex¬ 
pressions,  and  then  to  proceed  by  a  new  method  of  his  own 
w'hich  would  have  the  great  advantage  that  every  co-efficient 
throughout  the  process  would  be  expressed  by  simple  numbers, 
and  so  allow  much  of  the  labour  to  be  carried  through  by  mere 
computers  of  average  training  and  skill.  Sir  George  Airy  has 
printed  the  details  of  this  method  M’ith  sufficient  fulness  and 
completeness  to  enable  the  work  to  be  carried  through  by  other 
hands,  if,  unfortunately,  he  should  not  be  able  to  finish  it 
himself.  Both  Mons.  Delaunay  and  the  Astronomer  Royal 
reject  one  of  the  corrections  based  upon  Professor  Hansen’s 
view  of  the  action  of  Venus  upon  the  moon ;  and  after  this 
rejection  it  appears  that  thex'e  is  still  a  discrep.ancy  between 
theory  and  observation,  which  oscillates  through  a  long  period 
between  a  retardation  of  6*79  seconds  and  an  acceleration  of 
4*93  seconds,  which  has  not  been  traced,  butAvhich  Sir  George 
believes  his  method  will  eliminate. 

Before  concluding  the  narrative  of  this  marvellous  episode  of 
sustained  intellectual  effort,  it  may  be  as  well  to  remark  that 
the  successful  observation  of  the  transit  of  Venus  at  the  close 
of  the  current  year  may  be  expected  to  furnish  a  last  touch  to 
the  perfection  of  the  lunar  theory.  It  is  anticipated  that  after 
this  observation  the  uncertain  quantity  of  300,000  miles  which 
stands  at  this  time  as  a  possible  error  in  the  estimate  of  the 
sun’s  distance,  will  be  reduced  to  about  50,000  miles.  If  this 
anticipation  is  fulfilled,  the  more  exact  and  reliable  measure  of 
the  sun’s  distance,  so  secured,  will  have  a  material  effect  in 
perfecting  the  method  of  determining  terrestrial  longitudes,  and 
of  so  giving  a  finer  and  firmer  grasp  upon  the  last  residual 
irregularities  of  the  moon. 

Air.  Proctor’s  book  deals  largely  with  the  question  of  these 
irregularities  of  the  moon’s  movement,  and  it  does  so  with  a 
method  that  he  has  made  very  much  his  own  by  the  ready  and 
copious  facility  with  which  he  conceives  pictorial  illustrations  of 
geometrical  subjects.  In  recent  years  Air.  Proctor  has  been 
almost  as  fertile  in  the  production  of  popular  works  on  astro¬ 
nomical  subjects  as  Air.  Anthony  Trollope  has  been  in  the 
matter  of  popular  novels.  ‘  The  Sun  ’ ;  ‘  Other  AVorlds  than 
‘  Ours  ’ ;  ‘  The  Aloon  ’ ;  ‘  Saturn  and  its  Systems  ’ ;  ‘  The  Orbs 
‘  around  us  ’ ;  ‘  Essays  on  Astronomy  ’ ;  ‘  A  New  Star  Atlas,’ 
‘  and  ‘  The  Universe  and  the  Coming  Transits,’  are  some  of  the 
instances  of  this  fecundity,  which  have  been  all  produced  within 
something  like  an  eighth  of  the  time  that  has  been  occupied  by 
Ah’.  Nasmyth  in  prepanng  his  monograph  on  the  moon.  The 
geometrical  part  of  Air.  Proctor’s  book  comprises  about  160 
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pages,  and  these  pages  are  illustrated  by  a  series  of  sixty-five 
clever  geometrical  designs,  which  look,  many  of  them,  like  the 
elaborate  and  beautiful  figures  produced  by  amateur  turners 
who  delight  in  eccentric  chucks.  In  reference  to  this  part  of 
his  book,  and  in  explanation  of  his  own  purpose  in  regard  to  it, 
Mr.  Proctor  says: — 

‘  I  propose  to  endeavour  in  this  place  to  present  the  subject  in  a 
merely  j)opular,  yet  exact  manner.  I  wish  the  reader  to  see,  not 
merely  how  the  law  of  gravity  accounts  for  the  more  obvious  features 
of  the  moon’s  motion,  but  also  how  her  peculiarities  of  motion — her 
perturbations — are  explained  by  the  law  of  attraction.  On  the  one 
hand  the  Scylla  of  too  great  simplicity  is  to  be  avoided,  lest  the  reader 
should  be  left  with  the  impression  that  the  evidence  for  the  law  of 
gravity  is  not  so  complete  as  it  actually  is ;  on  the  other  hand  the 
Charybdis  of  complexity  must  be  escaped  from,  lest  the  general  reader 
be  deterred  altogether  from  the  investigation  of  a  subject  which  is  not 
only  extremely  important,  but  in  reality  lull  of  interest.  I  invite  the 
general  student  to  notice  in  the  first  instance  that  the  whole  of  the 
following  line  of  argument  must  be  attentively  followed.  If  a  single 
paragraph  be  omitted,  or  slurred  over,  what  follows  will  forthwith 
become  perplexing.  But  I  believe  I  can  promise  him  that  with  this 
sole  proviso  he  will  meet  with  no  difficulties  of  an  important  nature.’ 

The  reader  of  these  pages  of  geometrical  demonstration  is 
certainly  safe  from  the  rock  that  !Mr.  Proctor  speaks  of. 
After  the  clever  ingenuity  in  the  construction  of  such  illustra¬ 
tions  which  has  been  alluded  to,  the  next  characteristic  of  Mr. 
Proctor’s  work  is  unquestionably  sufficiency  and  accuracy  in 
matters  of  scientific  detail.  In  this  particular  he  stands  almost 
without  a  rival  among  copious  writers  on  jwpular  science. 
"Whether  the  reader  is  also  as  safe  from  the  whirlpool  of  the 
mid-passage  it  is  not  equally  easy  to  say  ;  but  if  he  does  find 
himself  ultimately  sucked  into  the  Charybdis  of  complexity, 
the  untoward  result  will  at  least  be  more  due  to  the  unalterable 
and  unavoidable  intricacy  of  the  channel  than  to  inefficiency 
in  the  sailing  directions.  The  jdain  and  unreserved  truth  of 
the  matter  is  that  any  reader  who  can  follow  to  the  end  this 
neat  and  clever  piece  of  consecutive  geometrical  reasoning, 
must  possess  a  certain  amount  of  mathematical  aptitude,  and 
must  have  had  some  measure  of  technical  training.  The 
accomplished  geometrician’s  idea  of  the  ‘  purely’  popular  ’  un¬ 
fortunately  varies  considerably  in  some  particulars  from  the 
idea  of  the  same  attribute  that  is  entertained  by  the  general 
run  of  fairly  educated  men.  If  the  reader  succeed  in  mastering 
this  explanation  of  a  very  complicated  subject,  without  found¬ 
ering  in  the  midway  whirlpool,  he  will  have  good  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  result  of  his  adventui’ous  voy-age. 

The  most  original,  and  perhaps  most  successful  part  of  Mr. 
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Proctor’s  handling  of  this  complex  subject  is  that  which  refers 
to  what  are  tenned  the  librations  of  the  moon ;  that  is,  the 
nodding  to  and  fro,  to  a  small  extent,  of  the  portion  of  the 
lunar  sphere  which  is  directed  towards  the  earth.  The  moon 
goes  round  the  earth  much  as  if  it  were  placed  on  the  end  of  a 
long  rigid  ann,  which  turned  upon  a  pivot  tixed  nearly  at  the 
earth’s  centre ;  that  is  to  sa3%  it  turns  once  upon  itself  as  it 
revolves  once  round  the  earth,  and  keeps  itself  nearly  upright 
as  it  does  so,  and  in  this  way  always  presents  the  same  face 
towards  the  earth.  Put  because  it  does  not  move  round  the 
earth  quite  npriyht,  and  because,  in  its  eccentric  course,  it 
shoots  along  sometimes  a  little  more  ([uickly,  and  sometimes  a 
little  more  slowly,  than  it  shifts  round  upon  itself,  a  little  more, 
of  sometimes  one  part  and  sometimes  another  part,  of  the  further 
half  is  brought  forward  into  view.  In  this  way  about  four- 
sevenths,  instead  of  one-half,  of  the  entire  surface  of  the  moon 
become  visible  to  human  eyes.  These  librations  or  balancings 
of  the  moon  are  an  interesting  part  of  the  consequences  of 
perturbation,  but  there  is  one  of  them — that,  namely,  which 
takes  place  in  longitude — which  is  of  surpassing  importance,  on 
account  of  the  evidence  which  it  affords  of  the  actual  shape  of 
the  moon.  The  Investigations  of  Newton  into  these  balancings, 
and  the  subsequent  extension  of  the  inquiry  by  Lagrange,  have 
made  it  obvious  that  the  moon  not  only  is  slightly  protuberant 
at  its  equatorial  belt,  but  that  it  also  is  bulged  out  a  little  at 
the  part  wdiich  is  most  directly  opposite  to  the  earth.  The 
moon  is  186  feet  thicker  through  in  this  particular  direction 
than  in  its  other  next  largest  diameters,  and  Lagrange  had  no 
doubt  that  this  bulging  out  towards  the  earth  at  one  point  is 
the  potential  cause  of  the  moon  always  turning  one  face 
towards  the  terrestrial  observer.  He  believed  that  the  rotation 
of  the  moon  upon  itself  was  at  some  remote  period  of  its 
history  performed  in  a  period  that  differed  very  materially  from 
the  term  of  the  moon’s  revolution  about  the  earth,  and  that  the 
attraction  of  the  earth,  acting  most  powerfully  upon  this  pro¬ 
tuberant  point,  gradually  dragged  the  rotation  period  down 
into  conformity  with  the  time  of  the  orbital  revolution. 

But  of  all  the  perturbation-manifestations  of  gravitating 
force,  the  one  that  has  the  most  vital  interest  for  man  is  un¬ 
questionably  that  which  comes  out  as  the  ‘  tides  of  the  ocean ;  ’ 
and  it  is  matter  of  some  regret,  on  account  of  the  telling  illus¬ 
tration  which  these  periodical  swellings  of  the  waters  afford 
of  the  ruling  fact  that  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  such  balancings, 
noddings,  and  swayings,  that  this  subject  may  not  be  further 
pursued  at  the  end  of  a  Review  article  which  has  already 
made  a  very  large  demand  upon  the  reader’s  attention. 
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Aut.  IV. —  The  Life  and  Death  of  John  of  Barneveldt,  Advo~ 

rate  of  Holland,  with  a  J'iew  of  the  Prvnary  Causes  and 

Movements  of  the  Thirtif  Years'  ITar.  By  JoiIX  LoTllROP 

!M()TI.ey,  D.C.L.,  LL.I).  Two  vols.  8vo.  London:  1874. 

"IVe  gladly  welcome  !Mr.  Motley’s  rea})pearance  in  the  arena 
’  of  history ;  these  two  volumes  are  a  fitting  sequel  to 
those  which  have  already  been  so  favourably  received  by  the 
reading  ])ublic  in  either  hemisphere ;  and  without  any  sus¬ 
picion  of  ingratitude  we  trust  we  may  look  upon  this  publica¬ 
tion  with  a  lively  hope  of  similar  favours  yet  to  come.  They 
contain  in  fact  the  history  of  Europe  during  the  fitful  twelve 
years’  armistice  which  intervened  between  the  war  of  forty 
years’  duration  which  established  the  independence  of  the 
Netherlands  and  the  war  of  thirty  years’  duration  Avhich  settled 
the  religious  peace  of  Europe.  For  the  histoiy  of  that  period 
is  indeed  the  history  of  one  man — that  of  John  of  Barneveldt.* 
The  pages  before  us  are  the  result  of  long  and  arduous  study 
in  the  archives  of  several  countries,  and  especially  in  those  of 
the  Hague  and  of  Brussels ;  and  we  can  hardly  give  too  much 
appreciation  to  that  subtle  alchemy  of  the  brain  Avhich  has 
enabled  him  to  produce  out  of  dull,  crabbed,  and  often  illegible 
state  papers  the  vivid,  graphic,  and  sparkling  narrative  which 
he  has  given  to  the  world. 

This  history,  which  styles  itself  ‘  The  Life  and  Death  of  John 
‘  of  Barneveldt,’  does  occupy  itself  in  reality  only  with  the  story 
of  the  great  statesman  during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  exist¬ 
ence.  In  his  former  historical  works  Mr.  Motley  had  given  a 
narrative  of  the  revolution  in  the  Netherlands,  in  which  the 
great  Advocate  played  so  leading  a  part,  and  follow’ed  them 
down  to  the  time  at  which,  after  forty  years  of  hard  fighting, 
Spain  virtually  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  Republic 
and  concluded  Avith  her  a  truce  of  tAvelve  years,  by  which  she 
consented  to  treat  with  her  former  dependency  as  wnth  an 
independent  power.  But  singularly  enough  this  truce  of 
twelve  years  had  hardly  been  concluded  when  the  death  of 
the  Duke  of  Cleves  Avithout  an  heir  created  a  fresh  crisis  in 
European  politics,  Avhich  not  only  imperilled  the  existence  of 
the  truce,  so  painfully  patched  up  after  nearly  half  a  century 

*  jMr,  Motley  has  thought  fit  to  drop  the  final  t  in  spelling  the  name 
of  his  hero ;  but  Ave  know  not  for  Avhat  reason.  He  himself  states  that 
the  Advocate  was  of  the  ‘  knightly  house  of  Oldenbarneveldt,’  and  by 
most  of  the  best  English  Avriters  the  true  spelling  of  the  name  has  been 
retained.  We  therefore  adhere  to  it. 
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of  war,  but  secined  likely  to  involve  all  Europe  in  a  new 
conflict. 

Few  events  in  history  have  created  so  much  interest  among 
men  as  the  vacancy  of  this  inheritance  of  the  Duke  of  Cleves. 

‘  It  was  an  apple  of  discord  tljrown  directly  between  the  two  rival 
camps  into  which  Christendom  was  divided.  The  duchies  of  Cleves, 
Berg,  and  Julich  and  the  counties  and  lordships  of  Mark,  Ravensljerg, 
and  Ravenstein,  formed  a  triangle  political  and  geographical,  closely 
wedged  between  Catholicism  and  Protestantism,  and  between  France, 
the  United  Provinces,  Belgium,  and  Germany.  Should  it  fall  into 
Catholic  hands,  the  Xetherlands  were  lost,  trampled  upon  in  every 
corner,  hedged  in  on  all  sides,  with  the  House  of  Austria  governing 
the  Rhine,  the  Meuse,  and  the  Scheldt.  It  was  vital  to  them  to  ex¬ 
clude  the  Empire  from  the  great  historic  river  which  seemed  destined 
to  form  the  perpetual  frontier  of  jealous  powers  and  rival  creeds. 
Should  it  fall  into  heretic  hands,  the  States  were  vastly  strengthened,  the 
Archduke  Albert  isolated  and  cut  off  from  the  protection  of  Spain  and 
of  the  Empire.  France,  although  Catholic,  was  the  ally  of  Holland,  and 
the  secret  but  well-known  enemy  of  the  House  of  Austria.  It  was 
inevitable  that  the  king  of  that  country,  the  only  living  statesman  that 
wore  a  crown,  should  be  appealed  to  by  all  parties,  and  should  find 
himself  in  the  proud  but  dangerous  position  of  arbiter  of  Europe. 
In  this  emergency  he  relied  upon  himself,  and  on  two  men  besides, 
Maximilian  de  Bethune  (Sully),  and  John  of  Barneveldt.’  (Vol.  i. 
pp.  CO,  61.) 

Among  the  many  aspirants  to  the  vacant  duchies  the  real 
competitors  tvere  the  Emperor  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Elector 
of  Brandenburg  and  the  Count  Palatine  of  Xeuburg,  on  the 
other.  These  two  princes,  under  the  advice  of  Barneveldt  and 
of  a  council  of  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany,  came  to  an 
arrangement  that  a  Condominium  should  be  })rovisionally  esta¬ 
blished,  by  which  the  duchies  should  be  held  in  common  until 
the  aflfair  could  be  amicably  settled.  But  meanwhile  the 
Bishop  Archduke  Leopold,  cousin  of  the  Emperor,  managed  to 
instal  himself  in  J  iilich,  and  aimed  at  obtaining  the  sovereignty 
with  the  help  of  the  Catholic  League.  The  States,  under  the 
lead  of  Barneveldt  and  Henry  IV.,  determined  to  support  the 
rights  of  the  possessory  princes,  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg 
and  the  Count  Palatine  of  Xeuburg. 

The  great  hero  of  the  first  volume  of  this  work  is  Henry  IV., 
on  whose  figure  IMr.  Motley — with  perhaps  some  violation  of 
the  princij)lc  of  unity — has  in  the  opening  chapters  bestowed 
as  much  labour  as  on  Barneveldt  himself  later  on  in  the 
story.  Few  characters  indeed  in  all  history  excite  more  interest 
and  sympathy  than  the  great  king  who  was  cut  down  in  the 
plenitude  of  his  strength  and  his  power,  on  the  very  eve  of 
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entering  actively  upon  the  conduct  of  his  great  design  for 
curbing  the  power  of  the  House  of  Austria  and  establishing  on 
a  finu  basis  the  peace  of  Europe.  And  we  can  imagine  no 
better  antidote  to  the  doctrines  of  that  modern  school  of  history 
which  would  make  the  story  of  the  world  a  mere  resultant 
of  the  combined  action  of  general  social  forces,  uninfluenced  by 
the  workings  of  individual  will  and  energy,  than  the  study  of 
this  period.  If  Henry  IV.  and  Barneveldt  had  not  both  of 
them  been  suddenly  snatched  away  from  the  theatre  of  the 
world  just  as  one  of  its  most  terrible  dramas  was  about  to  com¬ 
mence,  it  may  with  certainty  be  predicated  that  its  subsequent 
history  would  have  been  greatly  altered. 

Henry  IV.  at  once  saw  that  the  question  of  the  duchies  of 
Cleves  afforded  him  the  long-desired  opportunity  for  carrying 
out  his  ‘  grand  design,’  and  entered  at  once  into  the  execution 
of  his  project  with  all  the  eager  impetuosity  of  an  indefatigably 
youthful  nature. 

‘  Scarcely  an  afternoon  passed  that  the  King  did  not  make  his  ap¬ 
pearance  at  the  Arsenal,  the  residence  of  Sully,  and  walk  up  and  down 
the  garden  with  him  for  hours,  discussing  the  great  project  of  which 
his  brain  was  full.  The  great  project  was  to  crush  for  ever  the  power 
of  the  Austrian  House;  to  drive  Spain  back  into  her  own  limits,  put¬ 
ting  an  end  to  her  projects  for  universal  monarchy,  and  taking  the 
imperial  crown  from  the  House  of  Hapsburg.  By  thus  breaking  up 
the  mighty  cousinship  which,  with  the  aid  of  Home,  overshadowed 
Germany  and  the  two  peninsulas,  besides  governing  the  greater  pirt 
of  both  the  Indies,  he  meant  to  bring  France  into  the  preponderant 
position  over  Christendom  which  he  believed  to  be  her  due.  It  was 
necessary,  he  thought,  for  the  continued  existence  of  the  Dutch  com¬ 
monwealth  that  the  opportunity  should  be  taken  once  for  all,  now 
that  a  glorious  captain  commanded  its  armies,  and  a  statesman  un¬ 
rivalled  for  experience,  insight,  and  patriotism  controlled  its  politics 
and  its  diplomacy,  to  drive  the  Spaniard  out  of  the  Netherlands.’  ( Vol.  i. 
p.  98.) 

No  statesman  of  the  present  day,  in  the  event  of  a  general 
European  tvar,  would  place  much  store  by  the  alliance  of 
Holland  :  far  otherwise  was  it  in  the  days  of  Henry  IV.  and 
Barneveldt.  The  Seven  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands  had 
then  come  out  of  a  forty  years’  struggle  with  one  of  the  great 
powers  of  Europe,  a  struggle  which  was  one  long  combat  with 
foreign  tyranny  such  as  no  people  in  history  had  ever  waged 
before;  and  they  had  come  out  of  it  with  need  of  repose 
indeed  to  recruit  their  strength,  but  with  a  mighty  prestige 
attached  to  their  name.  They  stood  in  the  rank  of  the  fore¬ 
most  nations  of  the  world.  It  is,  indeed,  not  easy,  as  Mr. 
Motley  says,  in  imagination,  to  thrust  back  the  present  leading 
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empires  of  the  earth  into  the  contracted  spheres  of  their  not 
remote  past.  And  it  is  only  by  recalling  to  mind  what  Ger¬ 
many,  Russia,  Italy,  and  even  Great  Britain  were  at  that 
time,  that  we  can  comprehend  how  these  small  provinces,  held 
together  only  by  a  loose  and  ill-defined  treaty,  contrived  to 
play  so  leading  a  part  among  the  powers  of  Europe.  In  point 
of  wealth,  indeed,  alone,  the  Seven  Provinces  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  could  claim  equality  with  the  two  great  ri\  al  ])()wers  of 
Spain  and  France — each  of  which  containeil  something  like 
treble  their  popidatlon.  As  contrasted  with  England  their 
revenue  was  even  larger — the  yearly  income  of  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  having  barely  amounted  to  600, 000/.  or  700,000/.,  while 
the  Netherlands  had  shown  themselves  capable  of  raising  year 
by  year  a  revenue  amounting  to  one  million  sterling. 

Unfortunately,  how'ever,  the  league  which  bound  these  pro¬ 
vinces  together  was  of  so  loose  a  character  as  not  to  de¬ 
serve  the  name  of  a  constitution.  The  ill-defined  articles  of 
the  Union  of  Utrecht,  established  in  1579,  still  formed  the 
foundation  of  the  Commonwealth.  This  Union  was  a  league 
between  seven  ostensibly  sovereign  states,  in  each  of  which 
states  the  sovereignty  was  disseminated  through  multitudinous 
boards  of  magistracy  :  close  corporations — each  self-elected — 
by  which  every  city  was  governed.  These  boards  sent  depu¬ 
ties  to  each  of  the  seven  provincial  assemblies,  and  it  was  of 
deputies  elected  by  these  assemblies  that  their  ‘  High  ]Mighti- 
‘  nesses  the  Lord  States  General  ’  Avere  composed.  The  pro¬ 
vince  of  Holland,  by  reason  of  its  being  richer  and  more  power¬ 
ful  than  its  fellow  provinces,  took  the  lead  in  this  confederacy, 
and  its  lead  was  practically  allowed  by  the  rest. 

‘  The  Advocate  and  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  of  that  province  Avas 
therefore  virtiwlly  prime  minister,  president,  attorney-general,  finance 
minister,  and  minister  of  foreign  affairs  of  the  whole  republic.  Tliis 
was  BameA'eldt’s  position.  He  took  the  lead  in  the  deliberations  of 
both  of  the  stj^tes  of  Holland  and  the  States  General,  passed  resolutions, 
advocated  great  measures  of  stiite,  gave  heed  to  their  execution,  col 
lected  the  votes,  summed  up  the  proceedings,  corresponded  Avith  and 
instnicted  ambassadors,  received  and  negotiated  Avith  foreign  ministers, 
besides  directing  and  holding  in  his  hands  the  various  threads  of  the 
home  policy,  and  the  rapidly  groAving  colonial  system  of  the  republic. 
All  this  Avork  Barneveldt  had  been  doing  for  thirty  years.’  (Vol.  L  p.  10.) 

But  there  Avas  yet  another  great  figure  in  the  state  of  the 
Netherlands,  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau,  the  son  of  William  the 
Silent,  Avhose  energetic  life  to  the  time  of  the  conclusion  of 
the  truce,  had  been  absorbed  in  the  conduct  of  Avar  in  Avhich 
he  had  gained  imperishable  renoAvn,  and  betAveen  Avhom  and 
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the  Advocate  it  was  impossible  but  that  occasions  for  jealousy 
and  antagonism  should  arise  as  soon  as  both  confronted  each 
other  as  the  two  great  leaders  of  their  country  in  time  of 
])eace.  This  antagonism  did  result  finally  in  a  settled 
enmity  on  the  i)art  of  the  Prince,  which  had  no  small  share 
in  bringing  the  statesman  to  his  tragic  end.  In  the  portrait 
of  Prince  Maurice  we  recognise  Mr.  iSIotley’s  wonted  gift 
of  graphic  style  for  such  sketches. 

‘  Maurice  was  now  in  the  full  flower  of  his  strength  and  fame,  in  his 
forty-second  year,  and  of  a  noble,  martial  presence.  The  face,  although 
unquestionably  handsome,  offered  a  .sharp  contrast  with  itself^ — the 
upper  half  sdl  intellect,  the  lower  (piite  sensual.  Fair  hair  growing 
thin,  but  hardly  tinged  with  grey ;  a  bright,  cheerful,  and  thoughtfiU 
forehead,  large  hazel  eyes  within  a  singularly  large  orbit  of  brow ;  a 
straight,  thin,  slightly  a(iuiline,  well-cut  nose.  Such  features  were  at 
open  variance  with  the  broad,  thick-lipped  sensual  mouth,  the  heavy, 
pendant  jowl,  the  sparse  beard  on  the  glistening  cheek,  and  the  mole¬ 
skin-like  mousbichio  and  chin  tuft.  Still,  upon  the  whole,  it  was  a  face 
and  figure  which  gave  the  world  assurance  of  a  man,  and  a  commander 
of  men.  Power  and  intelligence  were  stamped  upon  him  from  his  birth. 
He  had  small  love  for  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  but  was  promis¬ 
cuous  and  unlicensed  in  his  amours.  He  was  methodical  in  his  house¬ 
hold  arrangements,  and  rather  stingy  than  liberal  in  money  matters. 
He  personally  read  all  his  letters,  accounts,  despatches,  and  other  docu¬ 
ments,  trivial  or  imp)ortant,  but  wrote  few  letters  with  his  own  hand  ; 
so  that,  unlike  his  illustrious  father’s  correspondence,  there  is  little  that 
is  characteristic  to  be  found  in  his  own.  lie  was  plain,  but  not  shabby, 
in  attire,  and  was  always  dressed  in  exactly  the  siime  style,  wearing 
doublet  and  ho.se  of  brown  woollen,  a  silk  under  vest,  a  short  cloak 
lined  with  velvet,  a  little  plaited  ruft',  and  very  low  boots.  The  only 
ornaments  he  indulged  in,  except  of  course  on  state  occasions,  were 
a  gold  hilt  to  his  famous  sword,  and  a  rope  of  diamonds  around  his 
felt  hat.’  (Vol.  i.  pp.  28,  29.) 


Such  was  Maurice,  who  had,  with  the  exeeption  of  Henry 
IV.,  been  during  the  war  the  most  considerable  personage  in 
Europe — who  had  surpassed  all  generals  before  him  in  his 
encampments,  in  his  military  discipline,  and  in  his  scientific 
campaigning,  and  to  whose  camp  the  young  aristocracy  of 
Europe  flocked  as  to  a  university  of  Avar.  Of  Imperial  descent, 
connected  Avith  the  most  illustrious  reigning  houses  of  Europe, 
he  had  only  been  prevented  from  mounting  the  throne  of 
Holland  by  the  death  of  his  father,  and  he  believed  that  later 
the  sovereignty  of  his  country  had  been  again  Avithin  his 
reach,  but  that  he  had  been  prevented  from  attaining  it  by 
the  advice  and  by  the  envy  of  Barneveldt.  When  to  this 
primary  source  of  enmity  to  Barneveldt  is  added  the  con¬ 
sideration  that  at  the  peace  Maurice  found  himself  reduced 
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from  sometlung  like  royal  state,  in  which  two  hundred  officers 
lived  at  his  table,  to  one  of  little  state  at  all,  and  in  which 
he  was  constrained  to  play  a  passive  part,  while  Barneveldt 
actively  moulded  the  politics  of  the  country — it  will  he  under¬ 
stood  that  his  primary  grudge  against  the  Advocate  would 
find  abundant  nourishment  from  his  altered  position ;  his  only 
public  function  in  time  of  peace  being  that  of  the  limited 
stadtholder  of  five  out  of  seven  provinces,  and  a  servant  of  the 
States  General. 

The  portrait  of  Maurice’s  great  rival  Mi\  Motley  draws  in 
the  following  lines : — 

‘  Barneveldt  was  tall  and  majestic  of  presence,  with  large  quadran¬ 
gular  face,  austere  blue  eyes  looking  authority  and  command,  a  vast 
forehead,  and  a  grizzled  heard.  Of  fluent  and  convincing  eloquence 
with  tongue  and  pen,  having  the  power  of  saying  much  in  few  words, 
he  cared  much  more  for  the  substance  than  the  graces  of  speech  or 
composition.  This  tendency  was  not  ill  exemplifled  in  a  note  of  his 
written  on  a  sheet  of  questions  addressed  to  him  by  a  States’  ambassador 
about  to  start  on  an  important  mission. 

‘  “  Item  and  principally  (wrote  the  envoy)  to  retjuest  of  M.  de  Bar¬ 
neveldt  a  formulary  or  copy  of  the  soundest,  wisest,  and  best  couched 
despatches  done  by  several  preceding  ambas.sadors,  in  order  to  regulate 
myself  accordingly  for  the  greater  service  of  the  Provinces,  and  for  my 
uttermost  reputation.” 

‘  The  Advocate’s  answer,  scrawled  in  his  nearly  illegible  hand,  was — 

‘  “  Unnecessarj'.  The  tmth  in  shortest  about  matters  of  importance 
shall  be  taken  for  good  style.”  ’ 

At  the  time  at  which  Mr.  Motley’s  history  opens  Barneveldt 
was  sixty-two  years  of  age,  having  been  born  in  1567  of  the 
ancient  and  knightly  house  of  Oldenbarneveldt,  and  the 
proper  appellation  by  which  he  avas  known  to  his  country  was 
.lohann  vjxn  Olden  Barneveldt.  He  had  studied  much  and 
well  in  the  universities  of  Holland,  France,  Italy  and  Germany. 
He  was  at  an  early  age  one  of  the  first  civilians  of  his  time. 
Having  come  to  man’s  estate  at  the  time  at  which  the  great 
war  of  freedom  commenced,  he  served  as  a  volunteer  in 
several  campaigns,  and  nearly  lost  his  life  at  the  disastrous 
attempt  to  relieve  the  siege  of  Haarlem.  After  practising  the 
profession  of  the  law  before  the  tribunals  of  Holland,  he 
became  at  twenty-nine  Chief  Pensionary  of  Rotterdam,  and 
one  of  the  most  trusted  counsellors  of  William  the  Silent  as 
long  as  he  lived.  After  the  assassination  of  William  and  the 
consequent  failure  of  the  negotiations  for  confemng  on  him 
the  sovereignty,  Barneveldt  was  at  the  head  of  both  embassies 
which  w-ent  to  offer  the  sovereignty  and  protectorship  of  his 
country  first  to  England  and  afterwards  to  F ranee,  and  to  both 
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countries  without  success.  Tiuleed  he  was  the  head  of  every 
eiuhassy  of  iun)ortance  to  either  country  at  this  period  of  his 
career.  As  Advocate  of  the  Province  of  Holland  the  story  of 
his  ••arecr  becomes  the  history  of  the  Netherlands. 

It  was  not,  however,  the  struggle  for  the  succession  of  the 
Duke  of  Cleves  which  brought  the  chief  statesman  and  the  chief 
soldier  of  the  Netherlands  into  an  antagonism  which  only' 
ended  in  the  death  of  the  former.  The  great  point  of  division 
between  them  was  the  doctrine  of  Predestination  as  agitated  in 
the  Arminian  and  Gomarist  controversy,  and  in  this  ^laurice 
was  entirely  ignorant  as  to  which  of  the  sects  was  for  Predes¬ 
tination  and  which  against  it.  ‘  lie  knew  nothing  of  Predes- 
‘  tination,’  he  was  wont  to  say,  ‘  whether  it  was  green  or  whether 
‘  it  was  blue.  He  only  knew  that  his  pipe  and  the  Advocate’s 
‘  were  not  likely  to  make  music  together.’ 

Mr.  ^lotley  is,  however,  justified  in  giving  such  prominence 
to  the  affair  of  the  Duchy  of  Clevcs  in  these  volumes,  and  to 
the  personality  of  Heniy  IV.  For  the  politics  of  that  great 
Prince  were  strangely  mixed  up  with  the  foibles  of  his  charac¬ 
ter,  and  nothing  can  be  more  amusing  than  the  passion  of  the 
elderly  sovereign  for  the  youthful  Princess  de  Conde,  if  indeed 
it  was  not  (as  some  have  supj)osed)  in  part  assumed  to  mask 
his  political  designs.  Sully,  as  we  know,  was  his  chief  confi¬ 
dant  and  counsellor  in  these  designs ;  but  there  was  one  person 
whom  he  desired  to  see  almost  as  much  as  Sully',  and  that  w’as 
Barneveldt.  Again  and  again  he  pressed  him  to  come  to  Paris 
with  full  powers  to  make  arrangements ;  but  it  was  impossible 
for  Barneveldt,  on  whom  rested  the  whole  burden  of  affairs  in 
the  Netherlands,  to  leave  the  Hague  ;  so  as  a  sort  of  compromise 
a  solemn  embassy  was  despatched  by  Barneveldt  to  confer  with 
the  French  King  on  the  mighty  undertaking  he  had  in  hand. 
An  account  of  this  embassy'  forms  an  interesting  episode  in  these 
volumes.  The  reports  of  the  conferences  of  the  embassy  with 
the  King  were  taken  down  by  the  commissioners  at  the  time 
and  sent  by  them  to  the  States  General,  and  from  such  reports 
Mr.  iMotley'  has  drawn  his  narrative.  The  account  of  the 
interviews  of  these  ambassadors  wdth  the  King  of  France  and 
his  ministers  and  the  whole  story  of  the  negotiations  are  of 
great  interest  to  show  that  however  deeply  Henry  might  be  in 
love  w'ith  the  Princess  of  Conde,  his  passion  for  her  w'as  by  no 
means  the  upj)ermost  consideration  in  his  mind  at  that  moment. 

The  narrative  of  their  last  interview  with  the  King  before 
their  departure  in  May  6,  IGIO,  is  extracted  from  their  own 
official  report,  and  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  it  is  the  last  political 
utterance  on  record  of  Henry  IV.  previous  to  his  assassination, 
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wliicli  took  jilaco  a  few  days  afterwards.  The  King,  indeed, 
had  reason  not  to  be  entirely  satisfied  with  the  personnel  of 
the  embassy  thus  sent  to  him  ;  and  the  Advocate  had  at  length 
only  sent  his  son-in-law,  Cornells  van  der  Myle,  with  two  col¬ 
leagues,  whose  powers  were  limited  by  stringent  instructions 
from  himself.  j\Ioreovei',  while  contemplating  a  general  war, 
and  intending  to  draw  ujKjn  the  States  for  unlimited  supplies, 
the  ambassadors  haggled  about  the  money  to  be  paid  for  a 
couple  of  regiments  which,  though  French,  were  virtually 
their  own  troops,  since  they  were  employed  in  their  service. 
Turning,  however,  towards  the  end  of  the  interview,  from  the 
discussion  of  minor  details,  the  King  observed  that  the  affair 
of  Cleves  had  a  much  wider  bearing  than  people  thought. 
Therefore  the  States  must  consider  well  what  was  to  be  ilone 
to  secure  the  whole  work  as  soon  as  the  Cleves  business  had 
been  successfully  accomplished. 

‘  “  For  how  much  good  will  it  do,”  said  the  King,  “  if  w6  drive  off 
Archduke  Leopold  without  establishing  the  princes  in  security  for  the 
future  ?  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  j)ut  the  princes  in  possession. 
Every  one  will  yield  or  run  away  before  our  forces,  but  two  months 
after  we  have  Avithdrawn  the  enemy  Avill  return  and  drive  the  princes 
out  again.  I  cannot  always  be  ready  to  spring  out  of  my  kingdom, 
nor  to  assemble  such  great  armies.  I  am  getting  old,  and  my  jirmy 
costs  me  400,000  crowns  a  month,  which  is  enough  to  e.xhaust  all  the 
treasures  of  France,  Spain,  Venice,  and  the  Suites  General  together.” 

‘  He  added  that  if  the  present  occasion  were  neglected,  the  States 
would  afterwards  bitterly  lament  and  never  recover  it.  The  Poiie  was 
very  much  excited,  and  was  sending  out  his  ambassadors  everyAvhere. 
Only  the  previous  Saturday  the  new  nuncios  destined  for  France  had 
left  Kome.  If  my  lords  the  States  would  send  deputies  to  the  camp 
with  full  powers,  he  stood  there  firm  and  unchangeable ;  but  if  they 
remained  cool  in  the  buaine.ss,  he  Avamed  them  that  they  Avould  enrage 
him.  The  States  must  seize  the  occasion,  he  repeated.  It  Avas  bald 
behind,  and  must  be  seized  by  the  forelock.  It  Avas  not  enough  to  have 
begun  well — one  must  end  Avell.  Finis  coronal  opus.  It  Avas  very 
easy  to  speak  of  a  league,  but  a  league  Avas  not  to  be  made  in  order  to 
sit  with  arms  tied,  but  to  do  good  work.  The  States  ought  not  to 
suffer  that  the  Germans  should  prove  themselves  more  energetic,  more 
countgeous  than  themselves.  And  again  the  King  vehemently  urged 
the  necessity  of  his  Excellency  and  some  deputies  of  the  States  coming 
to  him  with  absolute  power  “  to  treat.”  lie  could  not  doubt  in  that 
event  of  something  solid  being  accomplished. 

‘  “  There  are  three  things  (he  continued)  Avhich  cause  me  to  speak 
freely.  I  am  talking  Avith  friends  whom  I  hold  dear;  yes,  dearer  per¬ 
haps  than  they  hold  themselves.  I  am  a  great  king,  and  say  Avhat  I 
choose  to  say.  I  am  old,  and  knoAv  by  experience  the  Avays  of  this 
world’s  affairs.  I  tell  you,  then,  that  it  is  most  important  that  you 
should  come  to  me  resolved  and  firm  on  all  points." 
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‘  He  was  silent  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  spoke  again.  “  I  shall 
not  always  be  here,”  he  said ;  “  nor  will  you  always  have  Prince 
Idaurice,  and  a  few  others  whose  knowledge  of  your  commonwealth  is 
perfect.  My  Lords,  the  States  must  be  up  and  doing  while  they  still 
possess  thenj.  Next  Tuesday  I  shall  ctiuse  the  Queen  to  be  crowned 
at  St.  Denis.  The  following  Thursday  she  will  make  her  entry  into 
Paris.  Next  day,  Friday,  I  shall  take  my  departure.  At  the  end  of 
this  month  I  shall  cross  the  Meuse  at  Mezieres,  or  in  that  neighbour¬ 
hood.”  He  added  that  he  should  write  immediately  to  HolLand  to  urge 
upon  his  Excellency  and  the  States  to  be  ready  to  make  the  junction 
of  their  army  with  his  forces  without  delay.  He  charged  the  ambas.sa- 
dors  to  inform  their  High  Mightinesses  that  he  was  and  should  remain 
their  truest  friend,  their  dearest  neighbour.  He  then  said  a  few  gene¬ 
rous  and  cordial  words  to  each  of  them,  warmly  embraced  each,  and 
he  bade  them  all  farewell.’  (Vol.  i.  pp.  213—5.) 

These  remarkable  words,  which  have  never  before  been  made 
public,  were  uttered  by  Henry  in  the  course  of  this  interview, 
on  Thursday,  the  6th  of  May.  On  the  8th  the  ambassadors 
left  Paris,  and  reached  tlie  Hague  on  the  16th. 

Thus  stood  the  King  before  the  world  and  before  history, 
])repared  to  strike  his  great  blow  for  the  abasement  of  the 
House  of  Austria — the  storm  was  all  prepared — the  military 
arrangements  were  complete ;  regiments  were  everywhere  hur¬ 
rying  hoiu'ly  to  the  place  of  rendezvous.  Six  thousand  Swiss, 
20,000  French  infantry,  and  6,000  horse,  were  uniting  at  Me- 
zicres.  Twelve  thousand  foot  and  2,000  cavalry,  including  the 
French  and  English  contingent — a  splendid  army  led  by  Prince 
Maurice — were  ready  to  march  from  Holland  to  Dusseldorf. 
The  army  of  the  possessory  j)rinces  imder  Prince  Christian  of 
Anhalt,  numbered  10,000  men.  The  Duke  of  Savoy,  tvith 
25,000  men,  under  Marshal  Lesdiguieres,  was  ready  to  aid  in 
the  Milanese;  and  the  Marshal  de  la  Force,  at  the  head  of  his 
forces  in  the  Pyrenees,  amounting  to  12,000  foot  and  2,000 
horse,  was  prepared  to  pass  the  Spanish  frontier.  The  portion 
of  these  military  preparations  to  which  Sully  had  especially 
devoted  himself,  and  in  w’hich  he  took  especial  pride,  was  the 
artillery.  ‘  Never,’  he  said,  ‘  was  seen  in  France,  and  perhaps 
‘  never  will  be  seen  again,  artillery  more  complete  and  better 
‘  furnished.’  Sully’s  son,  the  Marquis  de  Rosny,  was  placed  at 
its  head  as  Grand  Master,  while  the  father  was  to  follow  soon 
as  its  chief,  and  as  superintendent  of  finance.  As  to  finance. 
Sully  had  prepared  unknown  to  his  master  such  a  supply — 
thirty  millions — that  when  the  latter  heard  the  sum  mentioned 
he  jumped  from  his  chair  and  hugged  and  kissed  him  with 
delight.  To  complete  the  account  of  the  strength  and  position 
of  France,  there  remained  to  be  taken  into  consideration  the 
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alliance  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  the  Ilanse  Towns,  Holland, 
Savoy,  and  the  whole  Protestant  force  of  Germany’. 

To  oppose  to  this  array  the  forces  at  the  disposition  of  Austria 
and  of  the  Papacy'  were  comparatively’  insignificant,  while  they 
had  but  a  bankrupt  treasury  to  draw  upon  for  supplies. 

The  shadow,  however,  of  a  coming  catastrophe  at  the  court 
of  France  darkened  as  the  crisis  approached.  The  Queen  had 
been  aj)pointed  regent  in  the  King's  absence,  and,  partly  to 
strengthen  her  position  and  as  a  precaution  against  the  sinister 
designs  which  Conde  and  others  were  suspected  of  entertaining 
against  the  proposed  regency’,  it  was  determined  that  the  Queen 
should  be  crowned  at  St.  Denis,  on  the  13th  of  May’,  tw’o  days 
before  the  King's  departure.  Henry’  himself  was  beset  w’ith 
strange  and  dark  presentiments  i-especting  this  ceremony.  He 
hated  the  very  name  of  it.  Although  he  had  despised  the  warn¬ 
ings  of  soothsay’ers  and  astrologers,  he  seems  to  have  had  some 
strange  forebodings  of  projects  of  treason  and  crime  among 
the  vile  Italian  intriguers  and  their  associates  who  surrounded 
the  Queen.  The  coronation  took  place  on  the  appointed  day, 
a  Thursday.  On  the  following  Sunday  the  Queen  w’as  to 
make  her  triumphant  entry’  into  Paris.  On  the  Friday’  the 
King  went  to  see  the  preparations,  and  was,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  stabbed  to  the  heart  by  liavaillac,  in  a  carriage  with 
the  Duke  d’Cpernon  by’  his  side  in  a  narrow’  street,  the  Kue 
de  la  Ferroniere,  where  the  vehicle  w’as  stopped  as  though  by- 
accident. 

The  history-  of  Mr.  ^lotley-  throws  no  new-  light  on  the 
my-sterious  horror  which  surrounds  this  dark  deed,  yet  he  gives 
in  the  Appendix  tw’O  letters  of  Pecquius,  the  envoy  of  the 
Archduke  Albert,  written  from  Paris,  which  contain  evidence 
of  the  horrible  suspicions  then  commonly-  whispered  about 
Paris ;  and  certain  it  is  that  a  woman  named  Escomans,  who 
had  denounced  Epernon  as  one  of  the  chief  conspirators,  was 
brought  to  trial  and  condemned  to  prison  for  life — while 
the  evidence  against  her  was  carefully  suppressed.  The 
assassin  himself,  before  expiring  on  the  (Jreve,  made  a  declara¬ 
tion  which  Avas  taken  down  by-  the  Greffier  of  the  court — and 
this  declaration  also  was  supj)rcsscd — although  it  is,  according 
to  Mr.  Motley,  said  still  to  exist,  and  to  contain  the  names  of 
the  Queen  and  the  Duke  d’Epernon.  Put  it  is  obvious  that 
the  removal  of  the  chief  and  prime  mover  of  this  grand  political 
combination  by  the  foulest  means,  was  an  object  of  primary 
imj)ortance  to  the  party  against  Avhich  Henry  Avas  about  to 
take  up  arms,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  Queen  took  part 
against  her  husband  Avith  the  Pope  and  Avith  Spain. 
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!Mr.  ^lotley  draws  a  very  obvious  comparison  between  the 
cfl’eets  produced  by  this  assassination  of  Henry  IV.  and  those 
produced  by  the  murder  of  William  the  Silent,  committed  just 
twenty-six  years  before  by  Balthasar  (ierard,  which  failed  so 
completely  in  ])roducing  its  aim,  while  the  blow  of  the 
knife  of  llavaillac  was  followed  in  France  by  what  was 
tHpiivalent  to  a  political  revolution. 

‘  On  the  l  ltli  of  May,  France,  while  in  spiritual  matters  obedient  to 
the  Pope,  stood  at  the  head  of  the  forces  i  f  Protestantism  throughout 
FiUrope,  banded  together  to  effect  the  downfall  of  the  proud  House  of 
Austria,  whose  fortunes  and  fate  were  synonymous  with  Catholicism. 
The  Baltic  powers,  the  majority  of  the  Teutonic  races,  the  kingdom  of 
Britain,  the  great  Pepublic  of  the  Netherlands,  the  northernmost  and 
most  warlike  governments  of  Ibily,  all  stood  at  the  disposition  of  the 
warrior-king.  Venice,  which  had  hitherto,  in  the  words  of  a  veteran 
diplomatist,  “  shunned  to  look  a  league  or  confederation  in  the  face,  if 
“  there  vms  any  Protestant  element  in  it,  as  if  it  had  been  the  head  of 
“  Medusa,”  had  formally  forbidden  the  passjige  of  troops  northwards  to 
the  relief  of  the  assailed  power.  Savoy,  after  direful  hesitations,  had 
committed  herself  body  and  soul  to  the  great  enterprise.  Even  the 
Pope,  who  feared  the  overshadowing  perstmality  of  Henry,  and  was 
beginning  to  believe  his  house’s  private  interests  more  likely  to  flourish 
under  the  protection  of  the  French  than  the  Spanish  king,  was  waver¬ 
ing  in  his  fidelity  to  Spain  and  tempted  by  French  promises. 

‘Most  pitiful  was  the  condition  of  Fiance  on  the  day  after,  and  for 
years  after,  the  murder  of  the  king.  Not  only  was  the  kingdom  for 
the  time  being  effaced  from  the  roll  of  nations,  so  far  as  external  rela¬ 
tions  were  concerned,  but  it  almost  ceased  to  be  a  kingdom.  The 
ancient  monarchy  of  Hugh  Capet,  of  Saint  Louis,  of  Henry  of  France 
and  Navarre,  was  transformed  into  a  turbulent,  self-seeking,  qu.arrel- 
some,  pillaging,  piLfering,  democnic}'  of  grandees.  The  Queen  Kegent 
was  tossed  hither  and  thither  at  the  s|)ort  of  the  winds  and  waves, 
which  shilled  every  hour  in  that  tempestuous  court.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  229.) 

The  news  of  the  murder  of  Henry,  however,  effected  no 
more  change  in  tlte  |K)licy  and  resolves  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Dutch  Kepublic  than  the  assassination  of  William  of  Orange 
had  done  a  quarter  of  a  century  before ;  and  with  Barneveldt  as 
its  political  and  Maurice  as  its  military  chief  it  courageously 
faced  the  immense  responsibility  which  immediately  devolved 
upon  it,  and  proved  equal  to  the  task. 

For  it  soon  became  apparent  to  the  States  General  that  they 
could  place  little  reliance  on  help  either  from  France  under  her 
new  rulers  or  on  Great  Britain.  The  secret  desire  of  the 
Queen  Kegent  and  the  clique  who  had  succeeded  Henry  in  the 
government  of  France  Avas  to  escape  altogctlier  from  the  en¬ 
gagements  entered  into  by  the  French  king  ;  and  all  that  a  fresh 
embassy'  sent  to  France  after  the  accession  of  Louis  XIII. 
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could  obtain  from  the  new  government  was  the  ])romise  that 
the  contingent  of  8, ()()()  men  and  2,000  horse,  which  Henry  IV. 
by  the  Treaty  of  Hall  had  bound  liimself  to  supply  to  the 
possessory  princes,  should  not  be  withdrawn. 

The  embassy  which  was  despatched  to  the  English  Court 
could  extract  no  more  promise  of  assistance  from  .lames  and 
his  ministers  there  than  had  been  obtained  from  Marie  de 
Medici  and  the  Concini  faction.  It  was  indeed  the  misfortune 
of  England  to  have  at  her  head  at  that  time  the  most  contempt¬ 
ible  sovereign  who  figures  in  her  long  line  of  monarchs ;  and 
if  Mr.  Motley  in  his  former  volumes  has  dissi[)ated  the  halo  of 
prestige  with  w’hich  Queen  Elizabeth  was  surrounded,  it  may 
now  be  said  that  he  has  made  still  more  despicable  the  character 
of  James  I. ;  we  are  rendered  still  more  sensible  of  the  change 
from  the  England  of  Elizabeth,  of  AValsingham,  Raleigh,  and 
the  Cecils,  to  the  Great  Britain  of  .Tames,  with  his  Carrs  and 
Carletons,  his  Xauntons,  Luke’s,  and  AVinwoods.  Elizabeth 
had  indeed  treated  the  Netherlands  with  sufficient  hauteur,  but 
James  I.,  with  his  Spanish  leanings  and  his  besotted  notions 
of  divine  right,  regarded  the  revolted  people  with  little  less 
than  detestation.  As  Mr.  Motley  says,  ‘  It  is  pathetic  to  see 

*  such  men  as  Barneveldt  and  Hugo  Grotius  obliged  on  great 
‘  critical  occasions  to  use  the  language  of  resi)ect,  affection, 

‘  and  submissiveness  to  one  by  whom  they  were  hated  and 

*  whom  they  thoroughly  despised — to  a  man  both  frivolous  and 
‘  pedantic,  at  once  a  conceited  theologian  and  a  licentious 
‘  liver.’  The  royal  pedant,  in  fact,  w'as  at  this  time,  by  his 
abuse  of  his  royal  prerogative  and  by  the  contempt  he  was 
bringing  on  the  crown,  preparing  the  catastrophe  of  the  next 
reign.  Amid  all  the  strange  tricks  and  turns  of  his  tortuous 
policy,  iie  remained  only  constant  to  one  delusion,  the  hope  of 
a  Spanish  marriage.  Gondomar,  the  Spanish  ambassador, 
continually  held  before  his  eyes  the  bait  of  a  Spanish  In¬ 
fanta  and  her  two  millions  of  dowry,  and  played  with  him 
as  one  plays  with  a  child  by  the  offer  of  a  cherry.  Any 
shadow  of  a  promise  of  the  Infanta  if  he  should  behave  well, 
rendered  him  supple  as  a  glove  to  all  the  purposes  of  SjJain. 
It  was  from  this  Spanish  infatuation  that  .Tames  drew 
strength  for  that  obstinate  resolve  with  which  he  resisted  one 
of  the  most  generous  impulses  which  ever  moved  the  English 
Parliament  and  the  English  nation,  who  desired  nothing  so 
much  at  this  time  as  to  take  the  lead  of  the  Protestant  cause 
in  Europe,  and  to  espouse  the  cause  of  .Tames’s  own  son-in-law 
to  the  death.  For  seven  years  James  clung  to  his  chimerical 
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projects,  in  spite  of  the  ail  vice  of  his  ministers,  the  remon¬ 
strances  of  Parliament,  and  the  prayers  of  his  allies. 

The  account  of  the  interviews  of  the  envoys  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  with  the  king,  which  ^Ir.  Motley  has  extracted  from  the 
reports  of  the  ambassadors  sent  by  Barneveldt  to  England 
after  the  death  of  Henry  IV'.,  are  highly  instructive  as  to 
James’s  character.  All  propositions  of  any  close  alliance 
were  coldly  declined ;  the  only  concession  they  obtained  was 
that  the  English  troops  which  were  already  in  the  service  of 
the  Provinces  might  be  employed  in  the  cause  of  the  posses¬ 
sory  princes.  The  commissioners  who  formed  the  embassy 
were,  however,  graciously  received  by  the  king,  and  they 
dined  with  him.  No  one  sat  at  the  table  but  His  Majesty  and 
themselves,  and  they  all  kept  their  hats  on  their  heads.  James, 
after  expressing  regret  for  the  tragic  death  of  the  King  of 
France,  and  some  general  political  conversation,  began  to 
touch  on  the  religious  controversies  then  raging  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  made  inquiry  as  to  their  character ;  he  was 
informed  that  Predestination  with  its  consequences  formed  the 
chief  point  at  issue  between  the  theological  combatants.  The 
answer  of  the  King,  spoken  with  the  conviction  of  the  man 
who  thought  himself  the  most  profound  theologian  of  his  time, 
is  most  characteristic. 

‘  “  I  have  studied  that  subject,”  said  James,  “  as  well  as  anybody,  and 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  nothing  certain  cun  be  laid  down  in 
regard  to  it.  I  have  myself  not  always  been  of  one  mind  about  it ; 
but  I  will  bet  tliat  my  opinion  is  the  best  of  any,  although  1  would  not 
hang  my  salvation  upon  it.  My  Lords  the  States  would  do  well  to 
order  their  doctors  and  teachers  to  be  silent  on  the  topic.  I  have 
hardly  ventured  moreover  to  touch  upon  the  matter  of  Justification  in 
my  own  writings,  because  that  also  seemed  to  hang  upon  Predestina¬ 
tion.”  ’  (Vol.  i.  p.  251.) 

The  King,  however,  knighted  the  commissioners  before  they 
left ;  and  as  Mr.  Motley  says — ‘  The  barren  burthen  of  knight- 
‘  hood  and  a  sermon  on  Predestination  were  all  he  could  bestow 
‘  ufton  the  commissioners  in  place  of  the  alliance  which  he 
‘  eluded  and  the  military  assistance  which  he  point-blank 
‘  refused.’ 

The  Republic  was  thus  constrained  to  take  upon  herself  the 
whole  brunt  of  the  defence  of  liberty  and  Protestantism  in 
Europe.  But  we  forbear  to  follow  further  Mr.  Motley  in  his 
narrative  of  the  movements  of  diplomatists  and  armies,  and 
the  general  cause  of  European  politics — of  all  these  Barneveldt 
was  the  soul  and  leader  on  the  Protestant  side,  and  under  his 
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direction  it  was  that  the  forces  of  tl>e  Xetherlands,  commanded 
by  Prince  ^laurlee,  took  possession  of  Jiilich  in  a  bloodless 
campaign,  and  the  Treaty  of  Xanten  was  concluded  which 
arranged  for  the  tcmjtorary  occupation  of  the  Duchies,  and 
remained  in  force,  with  a  jirccarious  existence,  until  the 
famous  Fenstersturz  or  windowfall  of  the  Imperial  Counsellors 
from  the  Ilradschin  gave  the  signal  for  the  Thirty  Years’  War. 

It  was  not  llarneveldt’s  action  in  these  matters  which 
afforded  the  chief  pretext  for  the  calumnies  that  brought  him 
to  his  death ;  it  was  his  impartial  and  statesmanlike  bear¬ 
ing  amid  the  violence  of  contending  religious  factions  which 
sent  him  to  the  scaffold,  and  as  it  was  to  the  great  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  antagonism  of  Church  and  State  that  Barne veldt 
became  a  victim,  it  is  necessary  to  set  forth  brieffy  the  origin 
of  the  feud  between  the  Arminians  and  the  Gomarists,  which 
threw  all  the  jwovinces  of  the  Xetherlands  into  a  state  of  re¬ 
ligious  convulsion,  and  placed  them  on  the  very  verge  of  civil 
war,  when  they  had  need  of  all  their  united  forces  to  face  the 
storms  gathering  against  them  in  Europe. 

The  Union  of  U  trecht,  by  which  the  Provinces  were  gathered 
together,  was  based  on  the  toleration  of  all  the  various  creeds 
in  the  States.  In  the  provinces  the  burning,  hanging,  and 
burying  alive  of  culprits  guilty  of  holding  another  creed  than 
their  judges  was  become  obsolete.  The  established  creed  of 
the  States  was  the  Reformed  religion  founded  on  the  Xether¬ 
lands  Confession  and  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  although  the 
Catholics  still  in  some  of  the  provinces  were  suj)posed  to  form 
two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants.  Xow  the  maxim  on  which  the 
religious  peace  of  Europe  had  been  temporarily  based  was  that 
of  Cujus  retjio  ejus  rvlufw,  by  which  the  sovereign  of  a 
country  Avho  had  appropriated  to  himself  the  revenues  of  the 
ancient  church  jtrescribed  his  own  creed  to  his  subjects.  This 
maxim  ai)pliod  to  the  Xetherlands,  avIio  possessed  no  per¬ 
sonal  sovereign,  must  inevitably  end  in  a  struggle  of  force — 
the  creed  of  the  dominant  party  Avould  become  the  creed  of 
the  country — but  who  w’ere  the  dominant  party  in  the  Xether¬ 
lands,  and  what  was  their  creed  ? 

The  Reformed  Church  in  the  Xetherlands  Avas  split  up  into 
two  parts  — the  chief  difference  of  doctrine  betAveen  tlie  two  por¬ 
tions  consisting  in  the  matter  of  Predestination.  The  predesti¬ 
nation  or  ultra-Calvinistic  party  Avas  the  most  jmpular,  and,  as 
is  usual,  the  nntst  fanatical ;  but  the  magistrates  and  the  States 
of  Holland,  Avith  Barneveldt  at  their  head,  Avere  mostly  on  the 
side  of  Free  Will:  and  it  was  the  aj)|)oiutment  of  Arminius,  a 
free-will  theologian,  by  the  States  of  Holland  in  1G()3  to  a 
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chair  of  theology  which  aroused  the  terrible  wrath  of  Goniar, 
the  chief  of  the  ultra-Calviiiists,  and  created  a  schism  which 
shook  the  whole  commonwealth  and  ended  in  the  judicial 
murder  of  its  greatest  statesman.  The  gist  of  this  great  con¬ 
troversy  Mas  in  truth  the  old  question  M-hether  priests  should 
ctnitrol  the  state,  or  the  state  control  the  priests.  The  two 
parties  Mere  already  sufficiently  embittered  against  each  other, 
M’hen  Arminius,  the  genial  and  tolerant  chief  of  the  free-M’ill 
party,  died,  leaving  his  chair  vacant  in  the  University  of  Ley¬ 
den.  The  magistrates  and  civil  authorities  being  throughout 
the  land  chiefly  Arminian,  the  heads  of  the  Leyden  University 
appointed  Conrad  Vorstius  in  the  place  of  Arminius.  This 
appointment  made  as  violent  a  stir  throughout  the  land  as  the 
original  appointment  of  Arminius.  The  ])reachers  of  the  Armi¬ 
nian  caste  noM’,  with  TTytenbogaert  at  their  head,  drew  up  the 
famous  llemonstrance  addressed  to  the  States  of  Holland,  de¬ 
fending  themselves  against  the  imputations  of  their  advei’- 
saries,  and  laying  doMn  their  doctrines  in  the  matter  of 
Predestination  in  five  points.  To  this  llemonstrance  their  ad¬ 
versaries  replied  by  a  Counter-Remonstrance  in  seven  points, 
and  the  two  parties  became  no  longer  knoM-n  as  Arminians  and 
Gomarists,  but  as  Remonstrants  and  Counter-Remonstrants. 
ThenceforM'ard  the  Seven  Provinces  were  one  scene  of  fierce 
theological  combat. 

‘  In  burghers’  mansions,  peasants’  cottages,  mechanics’  back  par¬ 
lours;  on  board  herring  smacks,  canal  boats,  and  East  Indiamen;  in 
shops,  counting-rooms,  farmyards,  guard-houses,  ale-houses;  in  the 
exchange,  in  the  tennis-court,  in  the  midi ;  at  banquets,  at  burials, 
christenings,  or  bridals;  wherever  and  whenever  human  creatures  met 
each  other,  there  mvis  ever  to  be  found  the  fierce  wrangle  of  Itemon- 
strant  and  Contra-Kemonstrant,  the  hissing  of  red-hot  theological 
rhetoric,  the  pelting  of  hostile  texts.  The  blacksmith’s  iron  cooled 
down  on  the  iinvil,  the  tinker  dropped  a  kettle  half-mended,  the  broker 
left  a  bargiiin  unclenched,  the  l^heveningen  fisherman  in  his  wooden 
shoes  forgot  the  cracks  in  his  pinkie,  while  each  paused  to  hold  high 
converse  M'ith  friend  or  foe  on  fate,  free  Mull,  or  absolute  foreknoM’- 
ledge,  losing  himself  in  wandering  in  mazes  whence  there  was  no  issue ; 
province  against  province,  city  against  city,  family  against  family ; 
it  was  one  vast  scene  of  bickering,  denunciation,  heartburnings,  mutual 
excommunications,  and  hatred.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  338.) 

The  great  political  question  between  the  two  parties  became 
this,  Avhether  or  no  there  should  be  a  national  synod  to  settle 
the  creed  of  the  country.  The  Counter-Remonstrants,  who 
gradually  attained  the  majority  of  voices  in  the  provinces, 
and  consequently  in  the  States  General,  Avere  for  the  synod. 
The  Remonstrants,  who  still  held  the  majority  in  th.e  States 
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of  Holliuul,  were  a<;aiiist  it ;  feeling  with  Barnevehlt  that  the 
establishment  of  a  religious  synod  in  the  country  witli  a 
Calvinistic  majority  was  virtually  the  establishment  of  a 
theocracy. 

As  for  Prince  Maurice,  Barnevehlt’s  second  in  influence  and 
popularity  in  the  States,  he  was,  as  has  been  already  stated,  at 
first  entirely  ignorant  as  to  which  of  the  sects  was  predesti- 
narian  and  which  was  for  free  will ;  or,  so  far  as  he  had  any 
opinion  at  all  in  the  matter,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  at  first 
Arminian,  for  Uytenbogaert,  one  of  the  chief  leaders  among 
the  Arminians,  was  his  favourite  preacher  until  the  Prince 
became  estranged  from  him  because  the  preacher,  on  an  occa¬ 
sion  of  public  scandal,  had  thought  it  his  duty  to  make  severe 
remarks  on  the  equivocal  female  society  which  was  in  the 
habit  of  entering  Maurice’s  apartments  by  night.  Never¬ 
theless  it  was  not  until  1617,  after  brooding  long  over  fancied 
wrongs  endured  at  the  hands  of  Barnevehlt,  and  goaded  more 
and  more  by  the  spirit  of  enmity  towards  his  rival,  that  he  with¬ 
drew  himself  from  the  ministry  of  Uytenbogaert,  and  uttered  to 
Carleton,  the  ami»assatlor  of  «Xames,  the  following  words  : — 

‘  There  are  two  factions  in  the  land,  that  of  Orange  and  that  of 
Spain;  and  the  two  chiefs  of  the  Spanish  faction  are  those  jx)litical  and 
priestly  Arminians,  Uytenbogaert  and  Olden  Barneveldt.’ 

Maurice  had  at  that  time  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
Counter-Remonstrants,  and  gave  open  countenance  to  the  ina- 
chinatione  which  ended  in  the  death  of  Barneveldt.  By  a 
master-stroke  of  political  malice — by  a  sort  of  Jesuitical  coup 
de  Jarnac — the  adversaries  of  Barneveldt  fixed  upon  him  the 
charge  of  ‘  Hispaniolising,’  or  playing  false  to  his  country,  in 
order  to  bring  back  its  provinces  under  the  yoke  of  Spain.  It 
seems  almost  incredible  that  even  his  bitterest  enemies  should 
have  dared  to  bring  such  a  charge  against  the  venerable  states¬ 
man  who  Avas  the  founder  of  the  independence  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  and  had  spent  his  life  in  opposing  the  projects  of  Spain ; 
but  it  is  still  more  incredible  that  the  majority  of  the  nation 
should  have  been  brought  to  believe  in  such  a  calumny :  yet 
such  is  the  fact.  ‘  Spanje,’  ‘  Oranje  ’ — ‘  Spain’  and  ‘  Orange’ 
— became  thenceforward  the  faction-cries  hurled  at  each  other 
by  the  antagonistic  parties. 

But  besides  the  Stadtholder  Barneveldt  had  another  bitter 
enemy,  whose  influence  Avas  exercised  to  bring  the  great 
advocate  to  his  ruin ;  and  this  Avas  the  royal  theologian, 
James  I.  The  fallacious  hope  of  a  Spanish  marriage  AA-as  not 
the  only  crotchet  Avhich  sAvayed  James  in  his  relations  Avith 
the  Netherlands.  The  odium  theologicuoi  Avhich  he  felt  to- 
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wanls  a  rival  professor  of  theology  gave  inereasecl  malignity 
to  his  odious  character.  For  liarneveklt,  in  despite  of  his 
aversion  to  theological  discussions,  was  necessarily  obliged  to 
become  as  much  master  as  he  could  of  this  mazy  subject  of 
Predestination,  and  was  constrained  at  times  to  reply  to  long 
exhortations  of  the  royal  pedant  on  this  subject,  and  in  his  re¬ 
plies  had  a  clever  but  exasperating  knack  of  quoting  passages 
from  the  very  theological  disquisitions  of  his  royal  opponent  in 
favour  of  his  own  views.  The  wrath  of  the  King,  who,  as  we 
know,  told  the  Dutch  ambassadors  that  he  considered  him¬ 
self  the  chief  human  authority  on  the  matter  of  Predestina¬ 
tion,  may  be  imagined.  Moreover  the  University  of  Leyden 
had  the  audacity  to  place  in  their  theological  chair  Conrad 
Vorstius,  whose  opinions  James  had  condemned  as  utterly 
unorthodox.  He  at  once  ordered  Vorstius’  books  to  be  burnt 
at  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  and  at  both  Universities.  So  de¬ 
testable  were  the  new  ])rofessor’s  treatises  in  the  eyes  of  the 
English  King,  that  when  one  of  them  was  handed  to  him  one 
day  on  his  return  from  hunting,  he  was  so  struck  with  horror 
on  looking  into  it  that  he  instantly  sent  to  Sir  Ralph  Win- 
wood  to  order  him  to  insist  that  the  blasphemous  monster 
should  be  at  once  driven  from  the  Netherlands.  The  King 
took  the  pains  to  prepare  a  catalogue  of  the  blasphemies, 
heresies,  and  atheism  of  the  heretical  professor,  and  transmitted 
them  to  the  English  ambassador,  M’ho  delivered  a  long  sermon 
to  the  States  of  Holland  on  the  appointment,  and  complained 
that  ‘  the  man,  in  full  assembly  of  the  States  of  Holland,  had 
‘  found  means  to  palliate  and  plaster  the  dung  of  his  heresies, 
‘  and  thus  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  good  people,’  a  jjhrase  in  all 
probability  dictated  to  Winwood  by  King  James  himself.  ‘  The 
‘  friendship  of  the  King  and  the  heresy  of  Vorstius  were  quite 
‘  incompatible,’  said  the  envoy  ;  while,  by  another  strange  in¬ 
consistency,  the  man  who  persecuted  furiously  the  Puritan 
holders  of  the  opinions  of  Calvin  and  Beza  in  England,  de¬ 
clared  that  no  other  opinions  were  tolerable  in  Holland. 
Nor  was  the  inconsistency  of  the  King  confined  to  matters 
of  dogma — for  while  in  England  he  claimed,  as  head  of  the 
State,  to  hold  the  Church  in  complete  subjection,  in  Holland 
he  used  all  his  influence  to  emancipating  the  professors  of 
advanced  Calvinism  from  all  subjection  to  the  State.  If  the 
obnoxious  jirofessor  was  not  at  once  removed,  it  seemed  im¬ 
minent  at  one  time  that  the  English  King  would  even  have 
declared  war  on  the  States.  Winwood,  in  an  interview  with 
Barneveldt,  declared  that  no  contentment  could  be  given  to 
his  Majesty  but  by  the  banishment  of  Vorstius. 
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*“  Iftlie  town  of  Leyden  !«]ioiild  nnderstaiul  so  inncli,”  replinl  Barnc- 
vcldt,  “  I  (ear  the  magistrates  would  retain  him  still  in  their  town.” 

“•If  the  town  of  Leyden  should  retain  Vorstius,”  answered  ^Vinwood, 
“  to  hrave  or  despite  his  Majesty,  the  King  has  the  means,  if  it  ])lease 
him  to  use  them,  and  that  witiiout  drawing  sword,  to  range  them  to 
reason,  and  to  make  the  magistmtes  on  their  knees  demand  his  pardon, 
and  I  sjiy  as  mneh  of  Kotterdam.” 

‘  To  sneh  insolent  language  liarneveldt  replied  in  anger  and  with 
dignity,  “  I  was  horn  in  liberty.  I  cannot  digest  this  kind  of  language. 
The  King  of  Spain  himself  never  dared  to  speak  in  so  high  a  style.” 

“■  1  well  understand  that  logic,”  retorted  Winwood,  with  a  touch  of 
the  pedantry  of  his  master.  “  You  hold  your  argument  to  he  drawn 
a  uiajori  ad  minus]  hut  I  pray  yoti  to  believe  that  the  King  of  Eng¬ 
land  is  peer  and  companion  to  the  King  of  Spain,  and  that  his  motto 
is,  Xemo  me  impune  lacessit;"  and  he  added,  on  going  out  of  the 
room,  “  Whatsoever  I  propose  to  you  in  his  Majesty’s  name,  can  find 
neither  goust  nor  grace.”  ’  (Vol.  i.  p.  281.) 

In  truth  Barnevcldt’.s  tlignifietl  opposition  to  the  King’s  arro¬ 
gant  persecution  of  Vorstius,  and  the  quiet  way  he  had  of  re¬ 
futing  the  King  out  of  Ids  own  theological  writings,  was  heaping 
up  against  himself  coals  of  wrath  in  the  spirit  of  James  ;  and 
"NVinwood,  his  ambassador,  rendering  himself  the  carefid  minis¬ 
ter  of  the  King’s  petty  spirit  of  vengeance,  did  not  fail  to  league 
himself  with  all  the  malcontent  spirits,  whose  envy  and  jealousy 
of  the  commanding  superiority  of  the  great  Advocate  were 
already  becoming  dangerous. 

But  besides  the  question  of  Predestination  there  were  other 
political  considerations  Avhich  inflamed  the  jealousy  and  hatred 
of  James  towards  the  Republic.  A  large  sum  of  money,  eight 
millions  of  florins  (about  750,000/.),  had  been  advanced  by 
Elizabeth  to  the  Re[)ublic,  and  this  was  secured  by  the  mort¬ 
gage  of  the  important  sea|)orts  and  fortified  toAvns  of  Flushing, 
Brielle,  Rammekens,  and  other  strong  places  which  were  held 
by  English  garrisons.  The  possession  of  these  places  by 
England,  under  such  a  monarch  as  James,  was  a  constant 
source  of  danger  and  trouble  to  the  States.  James  with  his 
Spanish  infatuation  might  hand  them  over  to  Spain  at  any 
moment ;  nevertheless  as  he  was  for  ever  being  hard  pressed 
for  money  by  his  minions,  he  himself  in  turn  was  continually 
jtressing  the  Republic  for  repayment ;  he  even  Avent  so  far  as 
to  hint  that  if  he  Avere  not  repaid  speedily,  he  should  proj)osc 
to  divide  the  Republic  between  himself  and  France,  The 
following  passage,  extracted  from  the  correspondence  of  James 
Avith  Cecil,  preserved  among  the  valuable  archives  of  Hatfield, 
and  noAv  published  by  ^Ir.  Motley  for  the  first  time,  is  highly 
curious  ;  and  shoAvs,  in  the  strange  orthography  of  the  time 
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and  tlie  man,  that  some  such  catastrophe  might  be  appre¬ 
hended. 

‘  If  tliiiye  1)0  so  woake,  as  tliaye  cannot  subsiste  athcr  in  peace  or 
wan  e  without  I  niyno  inyselfe  for  uplioliling  thainie,  in  that  cace  surelie 
mi  fins  mahnu  ei^t  eliijenilum,  tlie  nearest  harme  is  to  Ije  first  eschewid;  a 
man  will  Icapc  out  of  a  burning  shippe  I'c  drowne  himsclfe  in  the  sea, 
and  it  is  doubtless  a  liirrer  of  {farther  ojl')  Iiarmo  from  me,  to  suffer 
thaiine  to  fall  again  into  the  handis  of  Spaine  &  lette  God  prouide  for 
the  dainger  that  maye  thairby  with  tyme  fall  upon  me  or  my  posteritie 
then  presentlie  to  sterue  myselfe  and  niyne  with  putting  the  meate  in 
thaire  mouthe,  naye  rather,  if  thaye  be  so  weake  as  thay  can  nather 
sustaine  thaime  selfis  in  peace  nor  warre,  lette  thaime  leaue  this 
uainegloriouse  thursting  for  the  tytle  of  a  free  (quhiche  no  people  are 
worthie  or  able  to  enjoye  that  cannot  sUinde  by  thaime  selfis  lyke 
substantiues)  and  dtuklantur  inter  nos.  I  meane  lette  thaire  cuntreys 
be  deuydet  betuene  france  and  me,  otherwayes  the  king  of  spain  shall 
be  sure  to  consume  us.’  (Vol.  ii.  pp.  4;)0,  451.) 

Excluding  all  other  considerations,  it  is  impossible  to  reflect 
without  some  humiliation  on  the  circumstance  that  the  foreign 
policy  of  England,  was,  at  a  great  crisis  of  the  history  of 
Europe,  swayed  by  reasoning  couched  in  such  jargon  as  this. 

To  pay  the  whole  of  the  sum  due  was  at  this  time  imj)os- 
sible  for  the  Republic;  but  Rarnevcldt  knew  how  James  was 
pressed  by  bis  minions,  who  were  as  insatiable  in  their  demands 
for  money  as  the  parasites  of  the  (^ueen  Regent  in  France,  and 
by  a  clever  stroke  of  policy  he  managed,  by  paying  down  in  one 
lump  sum  250,000/.,  to  deliver  the  Commonwealth  from  the 
incubus  of  the  English  mortgage.  The  cautionary  towns  were 
thus  restored  into  the  hands  of  the  Netherlanders,  and  the 
English  garrisons  withdrawn  ;  but  James,  however  anxious  to 
touch  the  250,000/.  for  the  benefit  of  himself  and  his  parasites, 
did  not  regard  the  Advocate  with  any  kindlier  feeling  for  thus 
taking  advantage  of  his  own  greed  to  get  back  the  cautionary 
towns  by  a  payment  of  one  third  of  the  sum  actually  due. 
Barneveldt  had  been  careful  to  smooth  over  and  settle  all  these 
numerous  diflficulties  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  alli¬ 
ance  of  which  he  saw  the  States  would  stand  most  sorely  in 
need.  In  his  prophetic  soul  he  felt  the  great  storm  gathering 
whose  ravages  were  to  devastate  Europe  for  thirty  years. 

All  the  world  was  preparing  for  war.  In  fact  the  Thirty 
Years’  War  may  be  said  to  have  begun  by  the  coronation 
of  the  sombre  bigot  Ferdinand  of  Gratz  as  King  of  Bohemia. 
This  precocious  pupil  of  the  Jesuits,  who  on  leaving  school 
made  a  j)llgrimage  to  Loreto  to  make  vows  to  the  Virgin 
for  the  extirpation  of  the  heresy,  was  the  monarch  above 
all  others  to  reduce  to  a  fearful  reality  the  maxim,  Cajus 
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regio  ejus  religio.  His  election  and  his  refusal  to  include 
the  Majestiit- Brief  and  the  Compromise  (which  gave  tolera¬ 
tion  to  the  Protestants),  among  the  privileges  of  his  own  subjects 
acting  as  a  war-cry  throughout  Euro[)e,  of  which  the  famous 
Fenstersturz  of  his  councillors  Slowaz  and  Martinitz  from  the 
windows  of  the  Ilradschin  was  but  the  faint  and  first  rever¬ 
beration.  Had  the  Protestant  powers  but  been  united,  the 
balance  of  force  was  vastly  on  their  side.  Even  in  Austria,  in 
the  lands  under  the  dominion  of  the  younger  branch,  the  Pro¬ 
testants  outnumbered  the  Catholics  by  nearly  ten  to  one.  Ho- 
hemia.  Upper  and  Lower  Austria,  Moravia,  Silesia,  Hungary, 
were  all  pregnant  with  the  spirit  of  Huss,  of  Luther,  and  even 
of  Calvin.  In  Italy,  Venice  and  Savoy  were  induced  to  take 
part  with  the  Protestants.  In  France,  the  very  flower  of  her 
nobility  and  people  were  either  of  the  Reformed  faction,  or 
prepared  to  oppose  the  House  of  Austria  ;  so  that  a  firm  alli¬ 
ance  between  the  Netherlands,  Great  Britain,  and  the  Pro¬ 
testant  princes  of  Germany  w’ould  have  a  large,  solid,  and 
invulnerable  nucleus  of  force,  which  w’ould  have  gathered 
strength  from  all  quarters.  By  a  strange  fatality  in  the  very 
year  of  the  coronation  of  Ferdinand,  1617,  the  jubilee  of  the 
centenary  of  the  Reformation  was  celebrated  by  the  Protestant 
powers  of  Europe ;  the  Pope  responded  by  ordaining  a  jubi¬ 
lee  at  Rome,  and  the  occasion  Avas  seized  by  the  polemical 
doctors  of  divinity,  and  pamphlets  of  both  sides  exchanged 
blasts  and  counter-blasts  of  hatred,  Avhich  seemed  only  capable 
of  being  set  at  rest  by  havoc  and  extermination. 

Of  the  activity  of  Barnevcldt,  and  of  the  value  of  his  cor¬ 
respondence  during  this  period,  Mr.  Motley  thus  speaks  : — 

‘  No  man  can  thoroughly  understand  the  complication  and  precession 
of  phenomena  attending  the  disastrous  daAvn  of  the  renewed  war,  on  an 
even  more  awful  scale  than  the  original  conflict  in  the  Netherlands, 
without  studying  the  correspondence  of  Barneveldt.  The  history  of 
Europe  is  there.  The  fate  of  Christendom  is  there.  The  conflict  of 
elements,  the  crash  of  contending  forms  of  religion  and  of  nationalities 
is  pictured  there  in  vivid  if  homely  colours.  The  Advocate,  wliile 
acting  only  in  the  name  of  a  slender  confederacy,  Avas  in  truth,  so  long 
as  he  held  his  place,  the  prime  minister  of  European  Protestantism. 
There  was  none  other  to  rival  him,  Icav  to  comprehend  him,  fcAver  still 
to  sustain  him.  As  Prince  Maurice  was  at  that  moment  the  great 
soldier  of  Protestantism,  Avithout  clearly  scanning  the  grandeur  of  the 
field  in  which  he  was  a  chief  actor,  or  foreseeing  the  vfistness  of  its 
future,  so  the  Advocate  was  its  statesman  and  its  prophet.  Could  the 
two  have  worked  together  as  harmoniously  as  they  had  done  at  an 
earlier  day,  it  would  have  been  a  blessing  for  the  common  Aveal  of 
Europe.  But,  alas  !  the  evil  genius  of  jealousy,  which  so  often  forbids 
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cordial  relations  between  soldiers  and  stjitesmen,  already  stood  shrouded 
in  the  distance,  darkly  menacing  the  strenuous  patriot,  who  was  wear¬ 
ing  his  life  out  in  exeriions  for  what  ho  deemed  the  true  cause  of  pro¬ 
gress  and  humanity,’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  28.) 

To  the  lust  Barneveklt  maintained  hope  in  an  alliance  with 
Enjiland,  and  more  especially  with  the  Commons  of  England ; 
and  the  study  of  his  correspondence  with  Caron,  the  envoy  of 
the  Netherlands  at  the  English  Court,  has  especial  interest  for 
the  English  reader.  From  all  his  letters  there  breathes  the 
assurance,  which  he  was  justified  in  entertaining  from  the  pre¬ 
vailing  temper  of  the  English  nation,  that  if  his  Majesty  would 
only  appeal  to  the  Commons  of  England  the  alliance  he  sought 
for  was  a  certainty. 

‘  Day  by  diiy,’  he  writes  even  in  1604,  ‘  the  Archdukes  are  making 
greater  and  greater  enrolments  of  riders  and  infantry  in  ever-increasing 
mass,  and  tlierewith  vast  provision  of  artillery,  and  all  provisions  of 
war.  Within  ten  or  twelve  days  they  will  be  before  Jiilich  in  force. 

.  .  .  If  the  King  of  England  will  lay  these  matters  earnestly  to 

heart  for  the  preservation  of  the  princes,  electors,  and  estates  of  the 
religion,  I  cannot  doubt  that  Parliament  would  co-operate  well  with  his 
majesty,  and  thus  occasion  .should  be  made  use  of  to  redress  the  whole 
state  of  affairs.’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  12.) 

He  writes  again  : — 

‘  I  am  amazed  and  distressed  that  the  statesmen  of  England  do  not 
comprehend  the  perils  into  which  their  fellow-religioni-sts  are  every¬ 
where  threatened,  especially  in  Germany  and  in  these  States.  To  assist 
us  with  bare  advice,  and  sometimes  with  traducing  our  actions,  while 
leaving  us  to  bear  alone  the  burthens,  costs,  and  dangers,  is  not 
serviceable  to  us.’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  16.) 

And  again  on  June  19,  1616: — 

‘  We  receive  advices  every  day  that  the  Spaniards  and  the  Roman 
League  are  going  forward  with  their  design.  They  are  trying  to  amuse 
the  British  King  and  to  gain  time,  in  order  to  be  able  to  deal  heavier 
blows.  Do  all  po.ssible  duty  to  procure  a  timely  revolution  there.  To 
wait  again  until  we  are  anticipated  will  be  fatal  to  the  cause  of  the 
Evangelical  electors  and  princes  of  Germany,  and  especially  of  His 
Electonil  Highness  of  Brandenburg.  ...  So  lottff  as  Parliament 
is  not  convoked  in  order  to  obtain  consents  and  subsidies  for  this  most 
necessai  i/  purpose,  so  lung  I  fail  to  believe  that  the  great  common  cause 
of  Christendom,  and  especially  of  Germany,  is  taken  to  heart  by  Eng¬ 
land.'  (Vol.  ii.  pp.  22,  211.) 

Thus  we  find  Barneveldt  in  his  correspondence  ever  active, 
ever  busy  in  0])posing  those  machiiiafions  of  Spain  for  com¬ 
plicity  in  which  he  was  put  to  death  by  his  countrymen. 
Nothing  can  be  more  pathetic  than  the  despatches,  which  ex- 
liibit  him  as  preparing  himself  to  gather  strength  on  all  sides 
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for  the  defence  aiul  consolidation  of  the  Protestant  cause  in 
Europe,  while  we  know  that  he  who  was  most  capable  of 
taking  its  direction  was  removed  by  a  judicial  murder  heftwc 
the  crisis  came,  and  that  the  world  was  thus  deprived  of  his 
energy,  wisdom,  and  experience.  For  contemporaneously  with 
the  growth  of  deadly  hatred  between  Catholic  and  Protestant 
in  Europe  proceeded  the  growth  of  hatred  between  Re\non- 
strant  and  Counter-Remonstrant  in  the  Netherlands,  till  it 
reached  such  a  pitch  that  the  country  seemed  on  the  verge  of 
civil  war.  The  controversies  between  the  chiefs  waxed  hotter 
and  hotter,  and  fiercer  and  fiercer  grew  the  faction-fights  of 
the  rival  parties  near  their  churches  on  Sundays,  ‘  preachers 
‘  and  magistrates  being  often  too  glad  to  escape  with  a  whole 
‘  skin.’  The  leaders  on  the  different  sides  were  now  Uyten- 
bogaert  for  the  Remonstrants  and  Henry  Rosaeus  for  the 
Counter-Remonstrants ;  and  the  rivalry  was  as  bitter  between 
these  preachers  as  it  grew  to  be  between  Maurice  and  Rarnc- 
veldt.  Amid  this  state  of  smouldering  civil  war  the  antagonism 
between  the  Advocate  and  the  Sfadtholder  reached  its  climax. 
The  Prince  attended  public  worship  for  the  last  time  under 
Uy tenbogaert  on  July  10,  1018.  The  chief  point  in  dispute 
between  the  two  parties  was  the  proposition  of  a  national  synod. 
This  Uytenbogaert  denounced  with  bitterness  in  a  sermon 
which  enraged  the  Prince  beyond  measure.  ‘  He  is  the  enemy 
‘  of  God,’  he  said  to  his  mother  on  coming  out  of  the  church. 
He  never  afterwards  sat  under  a  Remonstrant  minister,  and 
on  the  next  Sunday  attended  divine  service  at  the  Cloister 
Church,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Counter-Remonstrants. 

This  first  attendance  of  the  Prince  at  the  Cloister  Church 
assumed  the  air  of  a  ])ublic  demoustration.  The  Prince  was 
attended  by  his  cousins.  Count  William  Lewis  of  Nassau,  the 
Stadtholder  of  Friesland,  and  by  all  the  chief  householders  and 
members  of  his  staff*.  The  military  chief  emerged  from  the 
old  moated  palace  in  which  he  dwelt  and  passed  along  the 
drawbridge  in  the  presence  of  an  immense  crowd,  who  pressed 
around  him  and  accompanied  him  to  the  church.  The  whole  pro¬ 
ceeding  had  the  air  of  a  military  demonstration  ;  the  procession 
passed  the  house  of  the  Advocate,  and  a  tale  was  got  up  that 
he  vowed  vengeance  against  the  ringleaders  who  had  seized  on 
the  Cloister  Church  and  got  up  this  menacing  demonstration. 
Four  men  of  the  Counter-Remonstrant  persuasion,  one  of 
them  the  Prince’s  book-keeper,  were  to  be  seized  in  their  beds 
in  the  dead  of  night,  and  then  executed  and  their  heads  and 
headless  bodies  made  a  spectacle  and  a  w^arning  to  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  capital.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  whole 
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talc  was  the  invention  of  one  Trigland,  a  Counter-Remonstrant 
preacher,  who  has  handed  it  down  in  the  chronicle  which  he 
left  behind  him. 

The  great  question,  as  before  observed,  between  the  two 
rivals  was  that  of  the  jjroposed  Synod — should  there  or  should 
there  not  he  a  Xational  Synod  convoked  by  the  authority  of 
the  States  General,  to  enforce  a  creed  on  the  whole  country, 
in  violation  of  the  13th  article  of  the  Union  of  Utrecht, 
Avhich  secured  the  regulation  of  the  religious  affairs  of  each 
province  to  such  province  itself?  One  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  points  in  this  history  for  an  American  historian  is  that 
the  conflict  which  arose  between  Barneveldt  and  Maurice,  and 
ended  in  the  tragic  end  of  the  former,  turned  on  the  very 
antagonism  at  issue  in  the  great  civil  war  in  America — the 
antagonism  of  state  rights  and  national  sovereignty.  This 
antagonism  existed  in  a  still  more  prominent  form  in  the  States 
of  the  Netherlands  tiian  it  did  in  America,  for  in  the  foianer 
the  very  notion  of  a  people  and  of  a  national  sovereignty  had 
not  been  formed,  and  the  Union  of  the  Netherlands  was  in  fact 
but  an  agreement  for  offence  and  defence  between  sovereign 
states. 

Barneveldt  used  every  endeavour  to  oppose  the  convocation 
of  a  National  Synod,  entertaining  as  he  did  the  conviction  that 
each  State  was  sovereign  in  reference  to  its  own  form  of 
religion  ;  and  under  his  guidance  the  States  of  Holland  passed 
a  measure  known  as  the  ‘  Sharp  Resolve,’  Avhich  rejected  the 
National  Synod,  and  the  regents  of  cities  Avere  authorised  to 
enrol  men-at-arms,  called  IVaartyelders,  to  keep  the  peace, 
the  Waartgclders  beiug  indeed  a  sort  of  Remonstrant  militia. 
This  measure  of  the  ‘  Sharp  Resolve,’  and  the  enrolment  of 
Waartgelders  especially,  incensed  Maurice,  Avho,  early  in  the 
year  1618,  resolved  at  any  cost  to  settle  matters  Avith  the 
AdAocate.  One  by  one  he  took  forcible  possession  of  such 
toAA’ns  as  Avere  still  in  the  Barneveldite  interest.  He  appeared 
at  the  head  of  a  body  of  troops  and  in  the  midst  of  his 
lifeguards  in  the  town  of  Nymegen,  surrounded  the  Avhole 
board  of  magistrates,  Avho  Avere  Barneveldtians,  in  the  tOAvn- 
hall,  gave  them  all  notice  to  quit,  and  replaced  them  by  func¬ 
tionaries  of  his  OAvn  choosing.  Less  shoAv  of  violence  succeeded 
at  Arnheim  ;  and  having  thus  revolutionised  Gelderland,  the 
Prince  proceeded  to  Overyssel,  and  thus  succeeded  in  ‘  synod- 
‘  ising  ’  five  provinces  out  of  the  seven,  leaving  two  still  ‘  Avaart- 
‘  geldered.’  The  character  of  the  conflict  betAveen  the  tAvo 
parties  Avas  well  symbolised  by  a  smart  caricature  of  the  time- 
representing  a  pair  of  scales  hung  up  in  a  great  hall.  In  the 
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one  was  a.  heap  of  parchments,  gold  chains,  and  magisterial 
robes,  the  whole  bundle  being  marked  the  ‘  holy  rights  of  each 
‘  city.’  In  the  other  lay  a  big,  square,  solid,  iron-clasped 
volume,  marked  ‘  Institutes  of  Calvin.’  Each  scale  was  re- 
s|)ectively  watched  by  Gomar  and  by  Arminius.  The  judges, 
gowned,  furred,  and  ruffled,  were  looking  decorously  on,  when 
the  Stadtholder,  in  full  military  attire,  burst  into  the  aj^art- 
ment  and  flung  his  sword  into  the  scale  holding  the  ‘  Insti- 
‘  tutes.’  Maurice  too  affected  to  believe  in  the  absurd  calumny 
that  Barneveldt  was  secretly  in  league  with  Spain  to  impose 
again  the  Spanish  yoke  on  the  country.  ‘  The  Advocate  is 
‘  travelling  straight  to  Spain,’  he  was  heard  to  say  on  one  occa¬ 
sion  ;  on  another,  ‘  I  Avill  grind  the  Advocate  and  all  his  party 
‘  into  fine  meal.’ 

Encouraged  by  the  avowed  hostility  of  INIaurice,  a  crowd  of 
virulent  and  detestable  ])amphleteers  assailed  day  by  day  the 
fair  fame  of  the  Advocate,  and  brought  infamous  accusations, 
not  only  against  the  great  statesman  himself  but  also  against 
his  family.  His  whole  life  was  ripped  up  and  slandered  from 
the  commencement ;  and  the  greatest  ]>atriot  of  the  time — the 
man  who  next  to  William  the  Taciturn  had  wrought  more 
for  the  independence  of  his  country  than  any  other — was  de¬ 
nounced  as  a  traitor,  a  po])e,  a  tyrant,  and  a  venal  huckstcrer 
of  the  liberties  of  his  peo])le  ;  every  member  of  his  family  was 
accused  of  abominable  crimes.  ‘  He  had  received  waggon- 
‘  loads  of  Spanish  pistoles  ;  he  had  been  paid  12().()0()  ducats  by 
‘  Spain  for  negotiating  the  truce ;  he  was  in  secret  treaty  with 
‘  Archduke  Albert  to  bring  18,000  Spanish  mercenaries  across 
‘  the  border  to  defeat  the  machinations  of  Prince  Maurice,  de- 
‘  stroy  his  life,  or  drive  him  from  the  country ;  all  these  foul 
‘  and  bitter  charges,  and  a  thousand  similar  ones,  were  rained 
‘  almost  daily  upon  that  grey  head.’  One  of  the  worst  of 
these  libellers  was  a  drunken  notary  named  Danckaerts,  a 
resident  of  Amsterdam,  who  declared  that  the  life  f)f  the 
Advocate  was  forfeited,  and  that  he  must  soon  answer  for  his 
crimes.  The  Advocate  was  so  roused  by  this  production  that 
he  got  the  States  of  Holland  to  summon  the  libeller  to  the 
Hague  to  answer  for  his  offence ;  but  the  town  covered  him 
with  her  shield,  and  with  her  writ  De  7ion  evocando  set  the 
writ  of  the  States  of  Holland  at  defiance  ;  indeed,  some  of  the 
richest  merchants  of  Amsterdam  had  contributed  to  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  publishing  the  libel. 

In  this  state  of  things  the  Advocate  addressed  a  straight¬ 
forward  manly  letter  of  explanation  to  the  Prince,  containing 
a  justification  of  his  bearina  towards  his  rival,  and  enclosing 
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a  letter  of  remonstrance  he  was  about  to  lay  before  the 
States  of  Holland,  which  set  forth  a  summary  review  of  the 
whole  events  of  his  life,  and  which  amounted  to  the  history  of 
his  country,  and  indeed  of  Europe,  during  that  period,  broadly 
and  vividly  touched  by  the  hand  of  a  master.  This  letter 
to  Prince  Alaurice  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  Prince 
himself  by  Cornelis  van  der  Myle,  the  son-in-law  of  Barneveldt ; 
but  the  reception  w'licli  it  received  at  the  hands  of  the 
Prince  was  brutal.  Xo  reply  was  ever  sent,  but  several  days 
afterwiu’ds  the  Sta<ltholder  called  from  his  open  window  to 
Van  dcr  iMyle  as  he  was  passing  by. 

‘He  then  informed  him  tliat  lie  neither  admitted  the  premises  nor  the 
conclusion  of  the  Advocate’s  letter,  saying  that  many  things  set  down  in  it 
were  lidse.  He  furthermore  told  him  a  story  of  a  certain  old  man,  who 
having  in  his  youth  invented  many  things,  and  told  them  for  truth, 
believed  them  when  he  came  to  old  age  to  be  actually  true,  and  was 
even  ready  to  stake  his  sidvation  ujion  them.  Whereupon  he  shut  the 
window  and  left  Van  der  iMyle  to  make  such  application  of  the 
parable  as  ho  thought  projicr,  vouchsafing  no  further  answer  to  Barne- 
veldl's  communication.’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  201.) 

The  Stadtliolder  cotninued  meanwhile  his  triumphant  pro¬ 
cession  from  city  to  city  of  the  Netherlands.  After  having 
moulded  to  his  will  the  assemblies  of  Gelderland  and  Overyssel, 
he  sailed  across  the  Zuyderzee  to  the  Venice  of  the  North, 
Amsterdam.  He  was  escorted  thither  by  a  fleet  of  yachts,  and 
received  by  an  immense  assemblage  of  vessels  of  every  class, 
hung  witli  the  Orange  colours,  and  with  cheering  crowds  cling- 
I  ing  like  bees  everywhere  to  the  rigging.  From  ship  and  fort  a 
volley  of  artillery  burst  forth  at  his  approach,  and  the  national 
melody,  ‘  Wilhelnuis  van  Nassauwen,’  rang  through  the  air ; 
orange  favours  were  everywhere,  and  the  whole  civic  militia, 
amounting  to  three  or  four  thousand,  with  orange  plumes  in 
their  hats,  and  with  orange  scarves,  were  drawn  u])  to  do  him 
honour ;  the  burgomasters  in  official  robes  and  chains  Avere 
waiting  to  receive  him  at  the  Dam,  on  a  high  scaffolding 
covered  with  blue  velvet,  in  front  of  the  stately  mediaeval 
town-hall ;  tedious  and  eulogistic  harangues  Avere  made,  and 
1  a  series  of  gorgeous  processions  and  spectacles,  got  up  in  true 
1  Dutch  taste,  Avere  arranged  for  his  gratification. 
j!  Uti-echt  henceforth  became  the  point  at  Avhich  both  parties' 
^  — the  States  General  Avith  Maurice  at  their  head,  and  the 

States  of  Holland  Avith  Barneveldt  at  tlieir  head — endeavoured 
to  establish  their  influence.  Both  parties  sent  commissioners 
there ;  ^laurice  Avas  appointed  chairman  of  the  commission  of 
the  States  General,  Grotius  the  chairman  of  that  of  its  rival. 
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Here  in  this  ancient  and  imposing  city  had  been  signed,  forty- 
one  years  before,  those  famous  Articles  of  Union,  whence  it 
had  been  styled  the  Cunabiilu  Libertatis,  but  the  difference 
of  inter{)retation  of  which  was  now  threatening  to  deluge  all 
the  cities  of  the  Netherlands  w'ith  ‘  a  blood-bath.’  It  was  then 
the  Kerines  or  annual  fair ;  all  the  world  was  keeping  holiday 
at  Utrecht,  and  Mr.  Motley  seizes  the  occasion  to  give  us 
one  of  those  pages  of  vivid  description  into  which  he  throws 
something  of  the  genius  of  Teniers  or  Ostade. 

‘  The  pedlars  and  itinerant  merchants  from  all  the  cities  aud  pro¬ 
vinces  had  hrcjiight  their  wares — ^jewellery  and  crockerj’,  ribbons  and 
laces,  ploughs  and  harrows,  carriages  and  horses,  cows  and  sheep, 
cheeses  and  biitter-firkins,  doublets  and  petticoats,  guns  and  pistols — 
everything  that  could  serve  the  city  ami  country  side  for  months  to 
come — and  displayed  them  in  temporary  booths  or  on  the  ground  in 
every  street  and  along  every  canal.  The  town  was  one  vast  bazaar. 
The  peasants  came  from  the  country  with  their  gold  and  silver  tiaras 
and  the  yetir's  rent  of  a  comfortable  farm,  in  their  earrings  and  neck¬ 
laces,  and  the  sturdy  Frisian  peasants,  many  of  whom  had  borne  their 
matchlocks  in  the  great  wars  which  had  lasted  through  their  own  and 
their  lathers’  lifetime,  trudged  through  the  city,  enjoying  the  blessings 
of  peace.  Bands  of  music  and  merry-go-rounds  in  all  the  open  places 
and  squares,  and  o|)en-air  bakeries  of  pancakes  and  waffles.  Theatrical 
exhibitions,  raree  shows,  jugglers  and  mountebanks,  at  every  corner — 
all  those  phenomena  winch  had  been  at  every  keriues  for  centuries, 
and  were  to  repeat  themselves  for  centuries  afterwards,  now  enlivened 
the  atmosphere  of  the  grey  episcopal  city.’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  228.) 

Into  the  midst  of  tins  scene  of  merriment  and  bustle  the 
Stadtholder  and  his  fcllow'-commissioners  entered,  on  July  25, 
1618.  ‘  You  hardly  expected  such  a  guest  at  your  fair,’  he 

said  to  the  magistrates  of  the  town  with  a  grim  smile.  Con¬ 
ferences  Avere  held  Avithout  effect,  and  on  July  31,  1618, 
Maurice  quietly  organised  his  coup  (Fetat  for  the  toAvn  of 
Utrecht.  At  the  break  of  day  he  took  possession  of  the  Neu, 
the  chief  square  of  the  tOAvn,  Avith  regular  troops  ;  cannon  Avere 
placed  to  command  all  the  streets ;  all  the  Avaartgelders  in  the 
tOAvn  AA'ere  summoned  to  the  Xeu,  and  told  to  lay  doAvn  their 
arms  at  the  feet  of  the  Prince. 

‘Charter  books,’  writes  Mr.  Motley,  ‘parchments,  13th  Article, 
Barneveldt's  teeth,  Arminian  ft)rts,  Howery  orations  of  Grotius,  tavern 
talk  of  Van  Ostrum,  city  communities.  States’  rights,  provincial  laws, 
waartgelders  and  all — the  martial  Stadtholder,  Avith  the  orange  plume 
in  his  hat  and  the  SAvord  of  Nieuw’port  on  his  thigh,  strode  through 
them  as  easily  as  through  the  Avhirligigs  and  mountebanks,  the  Avaffles 
and  fritters,  encumbering  the  streets  of  Utrecht  on  the  night  of  his 
arrival.’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  255.) 

The  leading  Barneveldtians  of  Utrecht,  and  of  the  commission 
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ot  the  States  of  Holland,  with  Grotins  at  their  head,  now’  took 
a  ])recij)itate  departure ;  indeed  had  they  tarried  an  hour  later 
they  would  have  found  themselves  in  ])rison.  Four  days  later 
the  Prince,  who  gave  himself  all  the  airs  of  an  absolute  sove¬ 
reign,  dismissed  the  old  magistraey  and  appointed  a  new 
one  devoted  to  the  Synod,  to  the  States  General,  and  to  the 
Stadtholder;  he  appointed  them  moreover  to  remain  in  office 
for  life,  although  tlie  board  had  previously  been  changed  every 
year.  The  cathedral  church,  too,  w'as  at  once  given  over  to 
the  use  of  the  Counter-liemonstrants,  and  this  process  was  re¬ 
peated  through  all  the  cities  of  the  two  insubordinate  provinces 
of  Utrecht  and  Holland,  till  the  Counter-liemonstrants  tvere  in 
j)ossession  of  all  the  churches  and  all  the  seats  of  authority. 
Even  after  matters  had  reached  this  pass.  Count  Lew'is  of 
Nassau,  the  Stadtholder  of  Friesland,  contrived  to  bring  about 
an  interview  between  Maurice  and  Barneveldt,  without,  how¬ 
ever,  entertaining  much  hope  of  success.  This  was  the  last 
time  that  the  two  great  chiefs  of  the  llei)ublic  stood  face 
to  face,  and  ^Ir.  Motley  thus  j)ortray3  their  res{)ective  ap¬ 
pearances  : — 

‘  Tlie  Advocate  with  long  grey  beard  and  stern  blue  eye,  haggard 
with  illness  and  anxiety,  tall  but  bent  with  age,  leaning  on  his  staff,  in 
black  velvet  cloak,  an  imposing  magisterial  figure — the  florid  plethoric 
I’rince  in  brown  doublet,  big  russet  boots,  narrow  ruff,  and  shabby  felt 
liat  with  its  string  of  diamonds,  with  hand  clutched  on  sword-hilt,  and 
eyes  full  of  angry  menace,  the  very  type  of  the  high-born  imperious 
soldier — thus  they  surveyed  each  other  as  men,  once  friends,  between 
whom  a  gulf  had  opened.’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  240.) 

Barneveldt  defended  the  proceedings  at  Utrecht  on  consti¬ 
tutional  grounds,  he  repeated  also  his  arguments  against  the 
Synod.  The  Prince  replied,  however,  in  his  sternest  tone  that 
the  National  Synod  w’as  a  settled  matter,  spoke  with  indig¬ 
nation  of  the  proceedings  .at  Utrecht,  and  finally  relapsed  into 
silence.  The  two  leaders  parted  never  to  meet  again. 

Soon  after,  indeed,  Barneveldt  was  arrested.  He  had  been 
warned  of  the  impending  danger,  but  he  refused  to  fly’  as  he 
might  have  done.  The  vener.able  statesman  was  arrested,  too, 
in  the  Prince’s  very  apartments,  within  the  Binnenhof.  He 
W’as  on  his  way  across  the  court  to  the  States  Gener.al,  when  a 
chamberlain  of  the  Prince  accosted  him  and  told  him  the  Prince 
desired  to  speak  with  him  ;  he  followed  the  functionary  to  the 
Prince’s  room,  and  there  was  taken  j)i'isoner  and  locked  up  in 
a  room  belonging  to  Maurice’s  apartments.  Grotius  and  Pen¬ 
sionary’  lloogcrbeets  were  made  ])risoncrs  at  nearly  the  s.ame 
time  and  in  precisely  the  same  manner.  The  news  of  this 
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arrest  of  course  filled  different  persons  with  different  feelings. 
Even  Dudley  Carleton,  the  English  Ambass.ador,  reported 
that  impartial  persons  considered  the  ])roceeding  as  super¬ 
fluous  noAv  that  the  Synod  had  been  voted  and  the  waarl- 
gelders  disbanded.  On  the  same  afternoon  the  eldest  son  of 
the  imprisoned  Advocate,  AVilliam,  the  Seignior  van  Groene- 
veld,  accompanied  by  his  two  hrothers-in-law.  Van  Iluyzen 
and  Van<ler  Myle,  obtained  an  interview  with  the  Stadtholder, 
and  earnestly  entreated  that  the  Advocate,  in  consideration  of 
his  advanced  age,  might  be  kept  a  prisoner  in  his  own  house 
on  bail.  The  Prince  assured  them  that  the  arrest  was  the 
work  of  the  States  General,  and  that  no  harm  should  come  to 
the  prisoner  more  than  to  himself. 

The  States  General,  eight  of  whom  the  day  previously  had 
authorised  the  arrest  by  a  secret  resolution,  now  took  the 
rcsjKmsibility  of  the  proceedings  on  themselves.  On  August 
29  they  passed  a  resolution  that  a  document  to  this  effect, 
entitled  a  ‘  Billet,’  should  be  printed  and  circulated  among  the 
community,  and  this  ‘  Billet  ’  was  without  date  or  signature ! 
The  deputies  of  Holland,  however,  protested  against  the 
address,  and  by  a  vote  of  the  majority  sent  a  committee  to 
remonstrate  with  the  Stadtholder,  who  answered  to  the  effect 
that  ‘  What  had  ha])pened  Avas  not  by  his  order  but  had  been 
*  done  by  the  St..tes  General,  who  must  be  supposed  not  to 
‘  have  acted  without  good  cause.  Touching  the  laws  and 
‘  jurisdiction  of  Holland  he  would  not  himself  dispute,  but  the 
‘  States  of  Holland  w’ould  knoAv  how  to  settle  that  matter  with 
‘  the  States  General.’ 

It  is  curious  but  humiliating  tr>  notice  the  different  effects 
which  the  news  of  the  arrest  of  the  Advocate  created  in  France 
and  England.  Since  a  Spanish  marriage  had  in  France  not 
remained  in  the  phantom  state  in  which  it  did  in  England,  but 
was  really  brought  to  pass  between  Louis  XIII.  and  *Vnne  of 
Austria,  the  relations  between  Spain  and  France  had  again 
become  cold,  the  ancient  s])irit  of  rivalry  had  revived,  so 
that  France  again  took  up  the  policy  inaugurated  by  Henry 
IV.,  of  strict  alliance  Avith  the  Netherlands.  In  France, 

!  therefore.  Avhere  the  Advocate  Avas  honoured  and  beloved,  the 

ncAvs  of  his  arrest  created  great  sorrow,  and  instructions  Avere 
[  sent  to  the  French  envoys  to  use  every  endeavour  to  effect 

his  liberation,  and  their  exertions  in  his  behalf  Avere  unceasing ; 
exertions,  hoAvev'er,  Avhich  Avere  steadily  o])posed  by  the  ex¬ 
ambassador  of  the  Netherlands  to  Paris,  Francis  Aerssens,  Avho 
nourished  a  malignant  hatred  of  his  old  patron,  the  Advocate, 
because  he  suspected  him  Avronglv  of  having  been  the  cause  of 
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his  recall.  In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  the  British  king 
was  now  drawing  closer  his  relations  with  Spain ;  the  lure  of  a 
Spanish  bride  for  his  son  was  again  dangled  before  his  eyes, 
and  he  felt  a  vindictive  pleasure  which  he  failed  not  to  express 
through  his  ambassador  at  the  overthrow  of  a  rival  who  had 
dared  to  oppose  him  in  theological  argument,  and  he  appears 
to  have  used  liis  power  to  frustrate  the  efforts  of  the  French 
envoys  and  bring  on  the  catastrophe. 

After  a  few  days  the  Advocate  was  removed  from  the 
chamber  in  the  .apartment  of  Maurice  to  a  room  in  which  the 
Admiral  of  Arr.agon  had  been  confined  by  the  command  of  the 
Pi’ince  after  the  battle  of  Xieuwport.  His  faithful  servant, 
Jan  Franken  by  name,  was  allowed  to  attend  him,  while  a 
sentinel  stood  constantly  before  his  door.  His  pa{)ers  Avere 
taken  away  and  he  was  deprived  of  all  Avriting  materials,  and 
neither  friend  nor  relative  permitted  to  see  him. 

A  tragic  circumstance,  too,  still  more  ])rejudiced  superficial 
minds  against  Barneveldt.  Secretary  Leclenberg,  a  citizen 
of  Utrecht,  aaIio  had  been  imprisoned  by  order  of  the  States 
General  at  the  same  time  as  the  Advocate,  through  fear  of 
torture  and  to  escape  confiscation  of  his  ])roperty,  committed 
suicide,  leaving  a  paper  behind  him,  Avhich  sIioaa’s  Avhat  sort 
of  justice  be  anticipated  from  the  tribunal  Avho  held  his  fate 
at  their  mercy. 

‘  I  know  that  there  is  an  indic.ation  to  set  an  ex.ample  in  iny  person, 
to  confront  me  Avith  my  best  friends,  to  toiture  me  afterwards  to  convict 
me  of  contradiction  and  falsehood  as  they  sjiy,  .and  thus  to  found  an 
ignominious  sentence  upon  points  and  trifles,  for  this  it  Avill  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  do  in  order  to  justify  the  arrest  and  imprisonment.  To  escape 
all  this  I  am  going  to  God  by  the  shortest  road.  Against  a  dead  man 
here  can  be  pronounced  no  sentence  of  confi.^cation  of  property.  Done 
17th  September,  o.s.  1018.’ 

The  great  Advocate  had  been  imprisoned  on  August  29, 
1618  ;  his  trial  did  not  begin  till  March  7  in  the  folloAving 
year ;  it  had  been  purposely  delayed  in  order  that  the  work  of 
the  Synod,  Avhich  had  met  at  Dordrecht,  might  approach  com¬ 
pletion.  In  this  Synod  the  spirits  of  Gomar  and  of  Calvin 
Avere  triumphant;  predestination  to  life  and  predestination  to 
damnation  had  been  preordained,  according  to  the  decree  of 
the  Assembly,  from  the  beginning  of  time.  A  select  portion  of 
the  Netherlanders  and  of  mankind  Avas  to  be  eternally  blessed, 
and  all  others  Avere  to  be  etern.ally  damned,  and  especially  the 
Arminians  and  the  believers  in  the  Five  Points.  The  Ar- 
minians  Avere  declared  heretics,  schismatics,  teachers  of  false 
doctrines.  They  Avere  pronounced  to  be  incapable  of  filling  any 
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clerical  or  academical  post.  No  man  henceforward  was  to  teach, 
lecture,  or  preach,  unless  he  was  a  subscriber  to  the  infallible 
Netherland  Conference  and  the  infallible  Nethevland  Catechism. 
The  conclusion  of  the  Synod  was  celebrated  by  a  great  festival 
at  Dordrecht,  in  which  the  labours  of  the  Synod  and  the  canons 
it  established  were  eulogised  in  long  Latin  speeches  and  prayed 
for  in  long  Latin  prayers,  and  the  main  orator  did  not  forget 
to  render  thanks  ‘  to  the  most  magnanimous  King  James  of 
‘  Great  Britain,  through  whose  godly  zeal,  fiery  sympathy, 

‘  and  truly  royal  labour,  God  h.ad  so  often  refreshed  the  weary 
‘  Synod  in  the  midst  of  their  toil.’ 

"NVhilc  the  magnanimous  King  James  of  Great  Britain  was 
refreshing  the  weary  Synod  with  his  godly  zeal,  his  fiery  sym¬ 
pathy,  and  ti’uly  royal  labour,  the  victim  of  his  rancour  and 
ins  spite  had  been  sitting  in  prison  for  neaidy  seven  months 
waiting  for  trial.  For  nearly  all  this  time  he  had  received  no 
intelligence  from  the  outward  world,  except  such  as  could  be 
conveyed  to  him  in  the  inside  of  a  quill  concealed  in  a  pear  and 
bj'  such  devices.  Nothing,  indeed,  could  be  more  illegal  or  ar¬ 
bitrary  than  the  proceedings  against  the  Advocate  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end.  His  very  arrest  itself  was  a  gross  violation  of 
law  ;  he  was  a  great  officer  of  the  States  of  Holland  ;  he  had 
been  taken  under  their  especial  protection ;  he  was  on  his  way 
to  the  High  Council.  The  States  General  were  only  guests  on 
the  soil  of  Holland  and  had  no  jurisdiction  there.  -He  was 
arrested  in  time  of  peace — by  no  warrant  or  form  of  law — 

‘  The  greatest  civil  dignitary  of  Holland  was  entrapped  under 
‘  pretence  of  a  conference  by  its  first  military  officer  and  im- 
‘  prisoned  by  force.’  A  tribunal  had  to  be  created  for  judging 
the  Advocate — for  the  States  General  had  no  tribunal  at  all 
— so  they  appointed  twenty-four  commissioners,  twelve  from 
Holland  and  two  from  each  of  the  other  six  provinces.  But 
the  tribunal  was  a  mere  packed  jury,  for  though  there  was  an 
affectation  of  concession  to  Holland,  care  was  taken  that  the 
worst  enemies  of  Baimeveldt  should  be  included  in  the  nomina¬ 
tions  ;  and  some  of  them  ivere  ignorant  men,  totally  unac¬ 
quainted  with  law,  or  with  any  but  their  own  mother-tongue. 
The  trial  lasted  nearly  three  months,  and  for  the  whole  of 
this  time  the  venerable  and  illustrious  statesman  daily  de¬ 
scended  from  the  mean  and  desolate  garret  in  which  he  was 
confined  to  the  apartment  below,  where  he  had  to  confront  the 
mean  crew  who  were  constituted  his  judges  without  appeal. 
The  atrocities  of  the  French  Revolution  present  no  gre.ater 
example  of  the  perversion  of  the  spirit  and  the  forms  of  justice. 
The  trial  was  cai’ried  on  Avithout  any  attention  to  or  even 
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pretence  of  form :  there  was  no  bill  of  indictment,  no  arraign¬ 
ment,  no  counsel,  no  witnesses,  and  no  arguments.  The 
whole  process  consisted  of  a  rambling  and  tangled  mass  of 
interrogations  reaching  over  forty  yeai-s,  presented  to  the 
prisoner  by  a  nondescript  court  without  order  or  method.  The 
prisoner  asked  for  a  list  in  Avriting  of  the  charges  brought 
against  him,  he  asked  also  for  pen,  ink,  and  paper;  but  every 
reejuest  was  refused,  and  his  papers  and  books  Avere  taken 
from  him. 

‘  He  AA’as  allowed  to  consult  neither  Avith  an  advocate  nor  even  Avith 
a  single  friend.  Alone  in  his  chamber  of  bondage  he  Avas  to  meditate 
on  his  defence.  Out  of  his  memory  and  brain,  and  from  these  alone, 
he  Avas  to  supply  himself  Avith  the  array  of  historical  facts,  stretching 
over  a  longer  period  than  the  lifetime  of  many  of  his  judges,  and  with 
the  proper  legal  and  historical  arguments  upon  these  facts  for  the  justi¬ 
fication  of  his  course.  That  memory  and  brain  Avere  capacious  and 
poAverful  enough  for  the  Uisk.  It  Avas  Avell  for  the  judges  that  they 
had  bound  them.selves  at  the  onset  by  an  oath  never  to  make  knoAvn 
Avhat  passed  in  the  court-room,  but  to  bury  all  the  proceedings  in  pro¬ 
found  secrecy  for  ever.  Had  it  been  otherAvise ;  had  that  been  known 
to  the  contemporary  public  Avhich  has  only  been  revealed  more  than 
two  centuries  later ;  had  a  portion  only  of  the  calm  and  austere  elo¬ 
quence  been  heard  in  which  the  Advocate  set  forth  his  defence ;  had  the 
frivolous  and  ignoble  nature  of  the  atUick  been  comprehended,  it  might 
have  moved  the  very  stones  in  the  street  to  mutiny.  Hateful  as  the 
statesman  had  been  made  by  an  organised  system  of  calumny,  Avhich 
Avas  continued  Avith  unabated  vigour  and  increased  venom  since  he 
had  been  imprisoned,  there  was  enough  of  justice  and  of  gratitude  left 
in  the  hearts  of  Netherlanders  to  resent  the  tyranny  practised  against 
their  greatest  man,  and  the  obloquy  thus  brought  against  a  nation 
abvays  devoted  to  their  liberty  and  laAvs.’  (Vol.  ii.  pp.  016-7.) 

Out  of  the  confused  mass  of  documents  Avhich  have  lately 
come  to  light  respecting  this  trial,  and  out  of  the  Avildemess 
of  interrogatories  and  ansAvers  therein  contained,  it  Avould  be 
vain  to  attempt  to  draAV  a  connected  and  interesting  narrative. 
Mr.  Motley  has  examined  these  papers,  all  of  Avhich  were  long 
kept  secret  and  only  a  portion  of  Avhich  have  yet  been  published. 
Among  those  latter  are  especially  notcAvorthy  the  publication 
by  the  Historical  Society  of  Utrecht,  of  the  ‘  Verhooren,’  or 
Interrogatories  of  the  Judges,  and  the  replies  of  Barneveldt — 
as  Avell  as  the  ‘Verhooren’  of  Hugo  Grotius,  by  Professor 
Fruin;  and  from  these  documents  Mr.  Motley  has  made  a  fcAV 
extracts  to  shoAv  the  nature  of  the  charges  brought  against  the 
statesman. 

The  truth  is  that  the  illustrious  founder  of  the  Republic 
of  the  Netherlands  Avas  a  victim  to  a  revolution  Avhich  set  at 
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naught  the  Articles  of  Union  of  the  Provinces  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  as  signed  at  Utrecht.  These  Articles  were  miserably 
defective, it  is  true, regarded  as  a  political  constitution;  never¬ 
theless,  nothing  could  be  more  stringent  than  the  provisions  by 
which  the  right  of  regulation  of  all  matters  relating  to  religion 
was  reserved  to  each  province.  No  province  was  to  interfere 
with  another  in  such  matters,  and  every  individual  in  them  all 
was  to  remain  free  in  bis  religion,  no  man  being  molested  or 
examined  on  account  of  his  creed.  It  was  moreover  declai-ed 
that  no  provinces  or  cities  which  held  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  were  to  be  excluded  from  the  League — provided  they 
conformed  to  its  conditions.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more 
clear  than  that  the  framers  of  the  Articles  of  the  League  had 
excluded  religious  affairs  altogether  from  this  act  of  j)olitical 
union ;  and  now  the  very  Assembly,  Avhich  had  no  powers 
except  by  virtue  of  the  Articles  of  the  League,  were  hunting 
one  of  its  chief  framers  to  death,  for  opposing  their  endeavours 
to  inflict  one  uniform  doctrine  respecting  the  subtlest  point  of 
theology  on  the  whole  nation. 

The  best  answer  of  the  Advocate  to  the  accusations  of  his 
judges  was  the  recital  of  his  whole  life.  Sufficient  records 
remain  to  show  that  the  old  man,  deprived  as  he  Avas  of 
all  writing  materials  and  even  of  a  clerk  to  assist  him,  proved 
himself  fully  the  master  of  his  accusers  on  every  point  in 
which  they  assailed  him.  He  protested  from  the  outset  against 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  tribunal  anti  the  manner  of  his  arrest ; 
he  denied — and  the  denial  of  course  roused  the  fury  of  the 
bigots  who  sat  upon  him  to  frenzy — that  the  central  govern¬ 
ment  had  any  right  to  meddle  Avith  religious  matters  at  all ; 
nevertheless  he  condescended  to  enter  into  the  theological  ques¬ 
tion  of  Predestination  Avhich  had  been  the  thorniest  hedge  of  di¬ 
vision  for  so  many  creeds,  and  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  terrible 
convulsion  then  raging  in  the  Netherlands  ;  and  after  examining 
both  sides  of  the  question  Avith  all  the  skill  of  a  practised  theo¬ 
logian,  he  concluded  that  a  spirit  of  moderation  and  kindness 
should  govern  the  conduct  of  brethren  of  the  Reformed  Church 
who  thought  differently  on  so  difficult  a  subject.  In  setting 
forth  his  defence  to  these  and  other  charges,  the  old  statesman 
at  times  surveyed  nearly  half  a  century  of  European  history 
in  Avhich  he  had  himself  played  so  prominent  a  part,  and 
expounded  the  ancient  laAvs  and  customs  of  his  country  Avith 
unerring  strength  and  a'ccuracy  of  memory. 

‘  The  patience  (Mr.  Motley  Avrites)  Avith  Avhlch  the  venerable  states¬ 
man  submitted  to  the  Uiunts,  ignorant  ;ind  insolent  crossipicstioning 
and  noisy  interruptions  of  his  jiulgcs,  was  not  less  remarkable  than  the 
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tenacity  of  memory  which  enabled  him  thus  day  after  day,  alone,  un¬ 
aided  by  books,  manuscripts,  or  friendly  counsel,  to  reconstruct  the 
record  of  forty  years,  and  to  expound  the  laws  of  the  land  by  an  array 
of  authorities,  instances,  and  illustrations,  in  a  manner  which  would  be 
deemed  masterly  by  one  who  had  all  the  resources  of  libraries,  docu¬ 
ments,  witnesses,  and  secretaries  at  command.’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  321.) 

Only  when  Insidious  questions  were  put,  tending  to  impute  to 
him  corruption,  venality',  and  treacherous  correspondence  with 
the  enemy — for  they  never  once  dared  formally  to  accuse  him 
of  treason — did  that  almost  superhuman  patience  leave  him. 
The  pojmlar  slander  against  him  was  that  he  was  secretly  in 
league  with  Spain  to  restore  the  Provinces  to  the  Spanish  yoke ; 
and  he  was  questioned  by  his  judges  about  a  certain  payment, 
said  to  have  been  made  by  him  to  a  certain  man  of  business. 
Van  der  Becker,  in  Spanish  coin.  Premising  briefly  that  it 
was  im[)0ssible  to  remember  in  what  coin  he  had  always  paid 
a  man  with  whom  his  business  transactions  had  lasted  twenty 
or  thirty'  years,  he  burst  forth  into  a  storm  of  indignation, 
declaring  that  it  seemed  impossible  to  him  that  any  dispassionate 
man  of  moderate  intelligence  could  imagine  him,  whose  whole 
life  had  been  a  perpetual  offence  to  Spain,  to  be  in  susjucious 
relations  w’ith  that  power. 

‘  From  bis  youth,  he  said,  he  had  made  himself,  by  his  honour¬ 
able  and  j)atriotic  deeds,  hopelessly  irreconcilable  with  the  Spaniards, 
lie  was  one  of  the  advocates  practising  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Holland,  who  in  the  very  teeth  of  tlie  Duke  of  Alva  had  proclaimed 
him  a  tyrant,  and  had  sworn  obedience  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  as 
the  lawful  governor  of  the  land.  He  was  one  of  those  who  in  the 
same  year  had  promoted  and  attended  private  gatherings  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  Keformed  religion.  He  had  helj)ed  to  levy,  and 
had  contributed  to,  funds  for  the  national  defence  in  the  early  days 
of  the  revolt.  These  were  things  which  led  directly  to  the  Council 
of  blood  and  the  gibbet.  He  had  borne  arms  himself  on  various 
bloc^dy  fields,  and  had  been  perpetually  a  deputy  to  the  rebel  camps. 
He  had  been  the  original  mover  of  the  Treaty  of  Union  which  was 
concluded  between  the  Provinces  at  Utrecht.  He  had  been  the  first  to 
dr.iw  up  the  declaration  of  Xetherland  independence  and  the  abjura¬ 
tion  of  the  King  of  Spain.  He  had  been  one  of  those  who  had  drawn 
and  passed  the  Act  establishing  the  late  Prince  of  Orange  as  Stadt- 
holder.  Of  the  sixty  signers  of  these  memorable  declarations  none 
were  now  living  siive  himself  and  two  others.  When  the  Prince  had 
been  assassinated,  he  had  done  his  best  to  secure  for  his  son  Maurice 
the  sovereign  jwsition  of  wliich  murder  had  .so  suddenly  deprived  his 
father.  He  had  been  member  of  the  memorable  emba-ssies  to  France 
and  Fngland,  by  which  invaluable  support  for  the  struggling  Provinces 
had  been  obtiiined.’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  308.) 

These  aiul  other  arguments  addressed  to  his  judges  during 
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the  two  months  of  the  trial,  were  of  no  avail  ;  of  as  little  avail 
■was  an  energetic  address  delivered  by  Du  ^laurier,  the  French 
envoy,  to  the  States  General  in  presence  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
It  seems,  however,  almost  certain  that  if  the  friends  or  rela¬ 
tives  of  the  Advocate  had  been  willing  to  implore  pardon  for 
him  his  sentence  wonld  have  been  commuted  or  cancelled  ;  but 
although  Count  William  of  Nassau  and  the  Princess  Dowager 
Louise,  the  mother-in-law  of  the  Princess  of  Orange,  interested 
themselves  to  get  the  children  of  the  Advocate  to  apply  to  the 
States  for  pardon,  they  stedfastly  refused  to  do  so.  ‘  They 
‘  would  not  move  one  stej)  in  it— no,  not  if  it  cost  him  his  head;  ’ 
they,  like  the  Advocate  himself,  considered  sueh  a  step  woidd 
be  an  admission  of  his  guilt ;  they  possessed  moreover,  like  the 
Advocate  himself,  all  the  stoicism  and  the  pride  of  the  Hol¬ 
landers,  and  they  knew  that  his  enemies  would  prefer  the  loss 
of  his  honour  even  to  the  loss  of  his  head. 

The  terms  of  the  voluminous  sentence  passed  upon  him  were 
as  unique  as  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  trial.  lie  was  con¬ 
demned  on  his  own  defence,  which  was  styled  his  confession — 
for  no  testimony  or  evidence  of  any  kind  had  been  brought 
against  him.  ‘  Whereas  the  prisoner  John  of  Barne veldt,’  said 
the  sentence,  ‘  without  being  ])ut  to  the  torture,  and  without 
‘  fetters  of  iron,  has  confessed  to  having  perturbed  religion, 

*  greatly  afflicted  the  Church  of  God,  and  carried  into  practice 
‘  exorbitant  and  pernicious  maxims  of  State  ....  inculcating 
‘  by  himself  and  accomplices  that  each  province  had  the  right 

*  to  regulate  religious  affairs  within  its  own  territory,  and  that 
‘  other  provinces  were  not  to  concern  themselves  therewith,’ — 
therefore,  and  for  a  score  of  other  reasons,  communicated  in  a 
series  of  vague,  tangled  generalities,  ‘  the  judges,  in  the 
‘  name  of  the  Loi'ds  States  General,  condemned  the  prisoner 
‘  to  be  taken  to  the  Binnenhof,  there  to  be  executed  with  the 
‘  sword,  that  death  may  follow,  and  they  declared  all  his  pro- 
‘  2)erty  confiscated.’ 

The  last  day  on  which  Barneveldt  had  apjieared  before  his 
judges  was  May  1.  Ills  sentence  was  not  communicated  to 
him  till  about  half-j)ast  five  on  Sunday  afternoon.  May  12. 
The  Advocate  was  busy  draAvlng  up  notes  which  he  had  in¬ 
tended  to  make  use  of  in  the  future  progress  of  his  trial. 
Although  taken  thus  uiqjrepared,  and  told  he  was  to  die,  the 
next  morning  he  behaved  with  his  usn.al  stoicism,  and  kept  the 
same  undaunted  air.  To  a  clergyman  who  came  to  oft'er  him 
consolation  he  said,  ‘I  am  a  man,  have  come  to  my  jtresent 
‘  age,  and  I  know  how  to  console  myself.  I  must  write,  and 
‘  have  now  other  things  to  do.’  Sitting  down,  he  wrote  a  short 
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pathetic  letter  to  his  wife  and  children,  whom  he  had  not  been 
allowed  to  see  since  the  beginning  of  his  trial,  and  whom  he 
was  not  even  now  allowed  to  see.  The  condemned  statesman 
was  executed  at  half-past  nine  the  next  morning,  about  sixteen 
hours  elapsing  from  the  time  at  which  the  sentence  was  com¬ 
municated  to  him  to  that  at  which  it  was  carried  into  effect, 
lie  supped  as  usual,  and  even  invited  the  provost  marshal 
and  the  clergyman  who  had  been  sent  to  see  him  to  join  him 
at  supper,  and  pledged  the  health  of  each  of  them  in  a  glass 
of  beer.  After  this  two  soldiers  were  added  to  his  watch,  who 
kept  him  always  under  their  eyes.  Other  preachers  visited 
him  after  supper,  and  he  held  much  talk  with  them  on  poli¬ 
tical  and  religious  matters.  At  eleven  o’clock  he  went  to  bed 
as  usual,  but  was  unable  to  sleep,  so  he  asked  his  servant  to 
read  to  him  from  a  prayer-book.  This  was  not  allowed,  nor 
was  John  Franken  permitted  even  to  speak  to  him  except  in  a 
loud  voice,  so  that  all  their  conversation  might  be  overheard. 
A  clergyman  was  sent  for,  who  read  to  him  the  ‘  Consolations 
‘  of  the  Sick.’  After  some  talk  he  tried  again  to  sleep ;  but 
he  passed  the  whole  night  in  wakefulness,  reading  from  time 
to  time  in  a  Fi’cnch  psalm-book.  At  five  o’clock  he  got  up 
and  dressed  for  the  final  scene.  To  the  last  the  treatment  to 
which  he  was  subjected  was  harsh  and  cruel.  Ilis  wife  and 
children  had  continued  to  hope  for  his  acquittal,  and  had  sent 
in  three  elaborate  petitions  prepared  by  counsel  in  his  favour. 
Of  these  no  notice  had  been  taken.  Late  in  the  evening  of 
May  1 2  they  heard  that  he  was  to  die  on  the  morning  of  the 
13th,  and  they  at  once  addressed  a  last  appeal  to  the  judges. 

‘  The  afflicted  wife  and  children  of  M.  van  Barneveldt  humbly 
‘  show  that  having  heard  the  sorrowful  tidings  of  his  coming 
‘  execution,  they  humbly  beg  that  it  may  be  granted  them  to 
‘  see  and  to  speak  to  him  for  the  last  time.’  Barneveldt  was 
never  informed  of  this  petition  of  his  wife  and  children,  but 
was  asked  if  he  desired  to  see  them  ;  this  he  now  declined  on 
the  plea  that  it  would  cause  him  too  great  emotion.  The 
French  envoy  made  too  a  third  and  last  appeal  to  save  the 
life  of  the  great  statesman,  at  five  o’clock  in  the  morning.  It 
may  be  imagined,  indeed,  that  few  of  either  Barneveldt’s 
friends  or  enemies,  after  hearing  of  the  sentence,  slept  much 
on  this  eventful  night,  but  like  himself  passed  those  hours  in 
watchfulness. 

The  execution  was  fully  equal  in  its  want  of  form  and 
solemnity  to  the  trial.  The  scaffold  was  a  shapeless  mass  of 
rough  unhewn  planks  nailed  together  in  one  night.  A  heap  of 
sand  was  piled  on  the  spot  where  he  was  to  be  beheaded. 
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beside  which  lay  his  coffin,- a  coarse  dirty  box 'of  rough  boards 
originally  prepared  for  a  murderer,  Avho  had  been  lately  con¬ 
demned  but  pardoned  on  the  eve  of  execution — ‘  not  this  man 
*  but  Barabbas  I’ — and  that  the  scene  might  be  complete,'  two 
common  ruffians  of  soldiers — fit  subjects  for  the  pencil  of 
Ostade  or  Callot — sat  on  this  coffin  playing  dice  and  betting 
whether  God  or  the  devil  should  have  the  soul  of  the  doomed 
man. 

When -the  august  and  venerable  statesman,  leaning  on  his 
staff,  stepped  out  on  the  scaffold  from  a  window  in  the 
house  in  which  he  had  been  confined,  and  saw  the  pre¬ 
parations  and  the  thousands  of  wolfish  eyes  of  the  crowd  wait¬ 
ing  to  see  him  die,  he  lifted  his  eyes  to  heaven  and  murmured, 
‘O  God,  what  does  man  come  to!’  and  then  uttered  in  bit- 
terness  of  heart,  ‘  'fins  then  is  the  reward  of  forty  years’ 
‘  service  to  the  States’’  After  kneeling  on  the  bare  i)lank8 
and  praying  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with  a  clergyman  named 
Lamotte  beside  him,  he  was  undressed  by  his  valet;  then 
he  turned  to  the  crowd  and  declared  that  he  died  a  true  pa¬ 
triot,  and  a  minute  or  two  later  his  head  was  cut  off  by  the 
executioner  with  a  double-handed  sword,  and  body  and  liead 
were  immediately  huddled  into  the  box  beside  him.  He  was 
then  seventy-one  years  seven  months  and  eighteen  days  of  age. 

Grotius,  as  is  well  known,  effected  his  escape  from  prison 
two  years  afterwards  with  the  help  of  a  brave  wife  and  a 
brave  servant-girl,  Elsie,  in  a  manner  not  unbefitting  the  great 
publicist,  by  taking  the  place  of  the  heavy  books  of  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  Erpenius,  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  having  conveyed 
to  him  in  a  big  chest ;  and  the  story  of  his  escape  furnishes  the 
subject  of  one  of  Mr.  Motley’s  most  entertaining  chapters. 

As  for  the  family  of  Barneveldt,  the  desolation  of  his  wife 
was  rendered  not  yet  complete  even  by  the  execution  of  her 
husband,  'fhe  property  of  the  statesman  having  been  con¬ 
fiscated,  and  his  two  sons  reduced,  both  to  obscurity  and  one 
to  beggary,  although  Maurice  had  promised  to  take  care  of 
them,  they  were  frenzied  by  the  spirit  of  revenge,  and  con¬ 
spired  against  the  life  of  the  Stadtholder,  were  discovered,  the 
one  executed  and  the  other  escaped  into  exile.  'Phe  guilt  of 
the  sons  naturally  recoiled  on  the  stainless  fame  of  the  great 
Advocate,  and  has  doubtless  had  something  to  do  with  the  tardy 
justice  which  has  been  rendered  to  his  memory,  while  the 
power,  popularity,  and  influence  of  the  Stadtholder  were  ren¬ 
dered  thereby  still  more  triumphant. 

We  cannot  do  better  than  conclude  our  review  of  this  tragic- 
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story  by  quoting  the  final  phrase  of  Mr.  Motley,  in  which  he 
characterises  its  effect  on  the  States  of  the  Xetherlands : — 

‘  The  Hepublic — that  inagnificent  commonwealth  which  in  its  infancy 
liad  confronted,  single-lianded,  the  greatest  empire  of  tlie  earth,  and 
liad  wrested  its  independence  from  the  ancient  despot  ailer  a  forty  years’ 
struggle — had  now  been  rent  in  twain,  although  in  very  unequal  por¬ 
tions,  by  the  feud  of  polemical  and  political  hatred.  Thus  crippled,  she 
was  to  go  forth  to  take  her  share  in  that  awful  conflict  now  in  full 
blaze,  and  of  which  after  tiges  were  to  speak  with  a  shudder  as  the 
Thirty  Years’  War.’ 

The  volumes  which  we  have  just  reviewed  contain  so  much 
that  is  new  and  interesting  that  tve  have  abstained  from  criti¬ 
cising  the  conduct  and  character  of  the  work.  We  have 
noticed  here  and  there  e.vpressions  which  seemed  to  us  to  be 
somewhat  extravagant  or  out  of  place,  and  a  want  of  method 
and  skill  in  marshalling  the  facts  of  the  narrative ;  but  these 
are  slight  blemishes  in  the  work  considered  as  a  whole.  One 
consideration  has  proved  itself  especially  attractive  to  us  in 
perusing  the  volumes,  and  that  is  the  earnest  love  of  political 
and  religious  liberty  which  animates  every  page,  and  which 
has  made  the  citizen  of  the  great  Republic  of  the  West  the 
ardent  admirer  and  the  fitting  historian  of  that  Republic  of 
the  Xetherlands  to  which  the  liberties  of  Europe  remain  so 
dee[)ly  indebted.  We  trust  that  ^Ir.  Motloy  will  not  fail  to 
present  us  in  due  time  with  that  comj)letlon  of  his  labours  to 
which  we  are  informed  the  present  volumes  form  so  brilliant 
an  introduction — the  History  of  tlie  Thirty’  Years’  War. 


Akt.  V. —  1.  Modern  English.  By  Fit/.edward  Hall, 
M.A.,  Hon.  D.C.L.  Oxon.,  formerly  Professor  of  the  San¬ 
skrit  Language  and  Literature  and  of  Indian  Jurisprudence, 
in  King’s  College,  London.  New  York  :  1873. 

2.  Recent  Exemplifientiuns  of  False  Philolo(/r/.  By’  FlXZ- 
EDAVAiiD  Hall,  ^I.A.,  Hon.  D.C.L.  Oxon.  New  York; 
1872. 

Tt  was  remai’ked  some  years  ago  that  all  the  Professors  of  the 
English  Language  south  of  the  Tweed  were  Scotchmen, 
and  as  a  half-ironical  exjilanation  of  this  singular  fact  it  was 
sometimes  added,  that  Scotchmen  are  accustomed  to  study 
English  with  some  care  as  a  foreign  language,  while  Englishmen 
themselves  pay  little  or  no  critical  attention  to  their  mother- 
tongue.  Something  of  the  same  kind  may,  perhaps,  be  said  of 
our  kinsmen  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  While  they  have 
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inherited  our  blood  and  speech,  both  in  course  of  time  have 
undergone  important  changes  through  contact  and  intermixture 
with  other  races  and  other  tongues.  The  typical  Anglo- 
American  has  definite  mental  and  physical  characteristics, 
some  of  which  are  traceable  to  the  foreign  elements  —  Indian 
and  European — that  have  helped  to  stimulate  and  enrich  the 
primitive  Anglo-Saxon  strain.  Xonc  the  less  docs  the  thought¬ 
ful  and  cultivated  American  look  with  irrepressible  interest 
towards  the  old  country  and  seek  to  connect  himself  with  its 
memorable  past,  collecting  with  pride  the  traditions  of  his 
family  hlstoiy,  and  seeking,  should  opportunity  offer,  to  trace 
the  name  he  bears  in  some  faded  jiublic  record,  or  on  the  well- 
worn  brass  or  mouldering  stone  of  some  quiet  English  chancel 
or  churchyard. 

In  the  same  way  the  Anglo-American  speech  has  received 
contributions  from  many  foreign  sources.  Tributary  streams 
or  rivulets  of  words  have  flowed  into  it  from  the  outlying 
Spanish,  French,  and  Indian  settlements  as  well  as  from  the 
incorporated  Dutch,  Negro,  and  German  races.  Almost  everv 
state,  moreover,  has  a  local  mint  or  machinery  of  its  own  for 
the  coinage  of  new  words,  some  of  which  attain  to  general  cir¬ 
culation,  and  eventually  pass  into  the  national  exchequer.  As 
a  natural  result  the  Anglo-American  tongue  differs  in  many 
definite  and  recognisable  respects  from  the  standax’d  and  ac¬ 
cepted  English  of  the  old  country.  These  differences  a])pear 
mainly  in  lax  and  archaic  constructions,  obsolete  idioms,  harsh 
abbreviations,  new-fangled  tci*ms  and  phrases,  including  reckless 
verbal  ventui'cs  and  base  local  coinages,  combined  in  oral  inter¬ 
course  with  an  elaborately  misplaced  emj)hasis,  and  a  curious 
combination  of  drawl  and  twang  in  pronunciation.  These  and 
other  differences  arc  of  course  most  apparent  in  the  spoken  lan¬ 
guage,  and  in  the  lighter  and  more  evanescent  forms  of  litera¬ 
ture  that  adopt  almost  instinctively  the  ease,  directness,  and 
freedom  of  colloquial  speech.  While  the  distinctive  features 
mainly  affect  the  vocabulary  they  also  include,  as  we  have 
hinted,  definite  elements  of  structure,  idiom,  and  pronunciation, 
which  together  mark  off  Anglo-American  as  a  separate  type  of 
English,  and  give  it  distinctive  characteristics  and  tendencies 
of  its  own.  This  very  circumstance  seems  to  have  kindled  the 
zeal  and  industry  of  native  Ameidcan  scholai-s  towards  the  his¬ 
toric  and  analytical  examination  of  the  noble  language  they 
have  inherited.  They  have  undertaken  the  critical  study  of 
English  in  its  main  sources  and  cjxochs,  its  idioms,  usages,  and 
laws,  and  have  attempted  to  elaborate,  according  to  their  lights, 
the  conditions  of  its  vernacular  purity,  legitimate  enrichment, 
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and  future  progress.  Having  noted  the  tendencies  towards 
rapid  and  inconsiderate  change  to  which  the  language  is  ex¬ 
posed  in  their  own  country,  they  have  sought  to  arrest  the 
jwogress  of  these  forces  by  lively  warning  and  appeal,  or  at 
least  to  regulate  their  working  by  reference  to  the  established 
principles  of  linguistic  science. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  cause  or  causes  of  the  special 
interest  shown, by  Americans  in  the  study  of  English,  the  fact 
is  suthciently  obvious  and  interesting.  From  the  earliest  period 
of  their  existence  as  an  independent  people,  the  Americans  have 
continued  to  make  noteworthy  contributions  to  this  branch  of 
literature  and  criticism.  Nor  indeed  have  they  been  wanting 
in  the  humbler  departments  of  English  scholarship.  According 
to  the  list  prefixed  to  Mr.  Goold  Brown’s  dense  volume,  enti¬ 
tled  ‘  A  Grammar  of  English  Grammars’  (1851),  upwards  of 
two  hundred  grammai’S  and  essays  on  the  language  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  United  States  within  little  more  than  half  a 
century.  The  same  period  has,  however,  been  illustrated  by 
the  writings  of  critics  and  grammarians  who  have  gained  ho¬ 
nourable  recognition  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic — from  those 
of  Lindley  Murray  and  Noah  Webster  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  to  those  of  Professor  Whitney  and  Dr.  Marsh  in  our 
own  day.  Murray  and  Webster,  it  is  true,  represent  an  early 
and  hapj)ily  obsolete  period  in  the  history  of  philological  science 
as  well  as  of  English  scholarship.  They  were  not  much  behind 
the  linguistic  attainments  of  their  own  day,  and  although  we 
can  now  afford  to  smile  at  the  pedantic  rules  of  the  one  and  the 
far-fetched  etymologies  of  the  other,  their  works  did  good  ser¬ 
vice  in  helping  to  fix  critical  attention  on  the  grammar  and 
vocabulary  of  the  language.  Their  modern  rei)resentatives 
have  kept  pace  with  the  rajnd  advancement  of  philological 
science.  Professor  Whitney,  though  not  ])rofessediy  an  Eng¬ 
lish  scholar,  is  a  learned  and  accurate  philologist  of  whom  any 
country  might  be  proud.  The  range  of  research,  and  power 
of  exposition  displayed  in  his  ‘  Lectures  on  Language,’  ‘  Ori- 
‘  ental  Studies,’  and  scattered  papers  iii  the  journals  of  various 
learned  societies,  have  justly  gained  him  a  European  reputa¬ 
tion.  Of  j\Ir.  jMarsh’s  contril)utions  to  English  scholarship  we 
need  say  nothing.  They  are  known  and  valued  wherever  the 
language  is  critically  studied. 

The  works  at  the  head  of  our  article  represent  the  latest 
contributions  by  an  American  scholar  to  the  elucidation  of 
English  past  and  present.  The  author  of  these  works,  Mr. 
Fitzedward  Hall,  is  in  many  ways  well  qualified  for  the  task 
he  has  undertaken.  He  has  evidently  great  interest  in  philo- 
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logy,  a  considerable  knowledge  of  its  general  pi’inciples,  and 
an  acquaintance  with  several  iin|»ortant  languages,  including 
Sanscrit.  The  fact  that  he  was  for  some  years  Professor  of 
the  Sanscrit  Language  and  Literature  and  of  Indian  .luris- 
prudence  in  King’s  College,  London,  is  in  itself  proof  of  his 
acc(»niplishments  as  an  orientalist.  In  particular,  he  is  an 
industrious  and  enthusiastic  English  scholar,  having  studied 
the  language  with  critical  care  in  most  of  its  moi-e  important 
periods  of  growth  and  development,  lie  has  obviously  read 
and  noted  a  great  number  of  hooks  in  connexion  with  each  of 
these  periods.  In  the  preface  to  ‘  ^Modern  English’  jMr.  Hall 
gives  a  characteristic  account  of  his  labours  in  this  direction. 
After  stating  that  the  best  part  of  his  life  had  been  spent  in 
official  positions  in  India,  making  of  necessity  large  demands 
on  his  time  and  strength,  he  adds,  ‘For  all  that,  I  have  con- 
‘  trived,  at  odd  times,  to  run  through  something  of  divers  litera- 
‘  tures,  and  to  give  some  thought  to  my  mother-tongue.  On 
‘  not  a  tithe  of  the  books  I  have  skimmed  have  I  taken  notes 
‘  serviceable  for  philological  purposes  ;  and  yet  my  memoranda 
‘  on  English  words  and  uses  of  words  have  grown  to  a  matter 
‘  of  half  a  million.’  The  immense  number  of  minute  re¬ 
ferences  and  quotations  contained  in  the  voluminous  notes 
illustrates  the  latter  part  of  this  statement.  ]Mr.  Hall  thus  pos¬ 
sesses  one  of  the  most  imjiortant  requisites  for  the  intelligent 
criticism  of  English — a  wide  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
relevant  fiicts.  Xext  to  sound  judgment,  logical  power,  and 
critical  sagacity,  this  knowledge  is  indeed  the  most  vital  quali¬ 
fication  for  speaking  to  any  good  purpose  or  with  any  autho¬ 
rity  on  the  usages,  characteristics,  and  ju’ospects  of  our  national 
speech.  In  other  words,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  iitcra- 
ture  is  indispensable  to  any  satisfactory  or  useful  attempt  at 
dealing  historically  or  analytically  with  the  language.  It  may 
be  added  that  it  is  precisely  the  qualification  in  which  many 
who  have  written  on  the  subject  have  been  conspicuously  defi¬ 
cient.  Hence  the  conflicting  opinions  that  have  been  held,  and 
the  arbitrary  canons  laid  down  with  regard  to  such  important 
points  as  usage  and  idiom,  the  purity,  correctness,  and  appro¬ 
priateness  of  diction.  Those  who  have  the  widest  knowledge 
of  English,  in  its  various  stages  of  progress,  will  be  least  dis¬ 
posed  to  dogmatise  hastily  on  such  points,  and  most  careful  to 
ground  their  conclusions  on  a  broad  histoilcal  basis  by  the 
copious  induction  and  impartial  use  of  pertinent  analogies  and 
examples. 

This  is  what  IMr.  Hall  attempts  to  do  in  ‘  Modern  English.’ 
If  he  is  sometimes  unsuccessful,  as  we  think  he  is,  this  arises 
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from  no  Avant  of  perception  as  to  the  true  principles  of  pro¬ 
cedure,  but  simply  from  a  partial  or  temporary  failure  in  their 
application.  He  has  the  merit  of  fully  recognising  at  the  out¬ 
set  the  right  method  to  be  pursued  in  all  such  inquiries — that  of 
careful  historic  induction  and  legitimate  inference  ;  and  of  de¬ 
manding  that  all  conclusions  shall  rest  on  an  ample  basis  of 
exact  knowledge.  On  the  whole,  too,  Mr.  Hall  is  tolerably 
faithful  to  his  principles,  and  in  many  points  succeeds  in 
turning  his  extensive  reading  to  good  account.  With  most 
of  his  general  principles  we  sliould  be  disposed  cordially  to 
agree.  In  particular  the  freedom  and  flexibility  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  on  Avhich  Mr.  Hall  insists,  and  the  process  of  continual 
change  to  which  as  a  living  tongue  it  is  necessarily  subject, 
are  points  of  great  practical  importance,  which  cannot  be  too 
clearly  expounded  and  enforced.  We  have  repeatedly  directed 
attention  to  these  vital  characteristics,  and  they  are  well  illus¬ 
trated  by  Mr.  Hall  in  relation  both  to  the  past  history  and 
present  state  of  the  language. 

While  there  is,  thus,  much  in  the  substance  of  Mr.  Hall’s 
work  to  commend,  it  is,  however,  justly  exposed  to  adverse  criti¬ 
cism  in  other  respects,  and  especially  in  relation  to  its  style, 
spirit,  and  form.  In  some  of  these  particulars,  indeed,  the 
volume  is  a  literary  curiosity,  fitted  to  excite  feelings  of  mingled 
amusement,  impatience,  and  indignation  in  readers  of  ordinary 
taste,  cultivation,  and  sensibility.  To  take  the  last  point  first: 
the  literary  form  of  the  book  is  simply  detestable,  if  Ave  may 
adopt  for  the  nonce  the  kind  of  language  Avhich  Mr.  Hall  him¬ 
self  is  fond  of  employing.  In  this  respect  the  execution  is 
slovenly  and  careless  to  an  unpardonable  extent,  as  the  author 
himself  virtually  alloAVS,  at  least  in  part.  In  the  preface  he 
explains  the  origin  and  history  of  his  Avork  as  follows  : — 

‘  The  contents  of  this  volume  are  made  up,  in  the  main,  of  selections 
from  a  large  number  of  essjiys  Avhich  I  have  composed,  Avithin  the  last 
ten  years,  for  my  OAvn  amusement.  As  to  the  particular  Chapters  here 
grouped  together,  seeing  that  they  Avere  Avritten  at  considerable  inter¬ 
vals,  and,  as  soon  as  written,  Avere  laid  aside  and  well-nigh  forgotten, 
I  found,  on  revising  them,  that,  almost  of  course,  I  had,  here  and 
there,  in  some  measure  repeated  myself.  After  all,  hoAvever,  the 
repetitions  have  seemed  too  slight  to  demand  that  I  should  be  at  the 
trouble  of  removing  them ;  and,  accordingly,  I  have  let  them  sUind. 
For  the  rest,  it  is  not  impossible  that  things  Avhich  have  offered  them¬ 
selves,  at  various  times,  as  Avorth  the  s;iying,  may  deserve  that  atten¬ 
tion  Avhich  they  might,  if  .said  only  once,  have  failed  to  secure.’ 

This  language,  on  the  part  of  an  author  formally  addressing 
his  readers,  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  sufficiently  cool.  It  comes 
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in  substance  to  this:— ‘I  wrote  these  chapters  for  my  own 
‘  amusement,  and  although  in  lookiiig  them  over  I  find  them 
‘  defective  and  redundant,  I  can’t  be  at  the  trouble  of  mending 
‘  them  for  you.  You  must  make  the  best  of  them,  and  may  be 

*  consoled  by  the  reflection  that  even  the  defects  of  such  a 

*  writer  as  I  am,  may  be  of  use  to  such  readers  as  you  are.’ 
Nothing  could  well  be  more  arrogant  or,  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  the  term,  impertinent  than  this.  If  a  man  writes  simply  for 
liis  own  amusement,  he  may  of  course  adopt  what  literary 
form  he  pleases,  and  repeat  himself  as  often  as  he  likes.  But 
if  he  publishes  his  work  and  formally  appeals  to  the  reading 
public,  he  is  bound  to  consider  the  conditions  of  orderly,  lucid, 
and  interesting  exposition.  But  the  repetitions,  which  Mr. 
Hall  himself  admits,  are  by  no  means  the  only  or  the  worst  de¬ 
fect  in  point  of  literary  form.  Far  more  serious  is  the  mass  of 
undigested  notes  that  burden  and  at  times  almost  overwhelm 
the  text.  These  crude  contributions  from  the  author’s  com¬ 
monplace  book  disturb  and  perplex  the  exposition  at  almost 
every  point,  making  the  author’s  pages  an  unsightly  mixture 
of  large  and  small  type,  numerals,  capitals,  and  italics.  Some 
of  the  notes,  if  the  reader  has  leisure  and  patience  to  ])ick  them 
out,  are  indeed  vitally  connected  w'ith  the  subject  in  hand,  and 
so  far  as  this  is  the  case  they  ought,  of  course,  to  have  been 
wrought  into  the  substance  of  the  exposition.  Other  notes, 
and  these  often  of  inordinate  length,  are  connected  with  the 
text  only  in  the  most  distant  and  accidental  way,  and  in  these 
cases  they  ought  to  have  been  relegated  to  a  separate  chapter, 
or  excluded  altogether  from  the  volume.  Then  again,  one 
whole  chapter,  the  longest  in  the  volume,  is  made  up  of  the 
same  disconnected  and  undigested  material  as  the  majority  of 
the  notes,  a  whole  cartload  of  commonjdace  entries  having 
been  boldly  shot  into  the  text  without  any  system  of  grouping 
or  arrangement,  and  without  a  word  of  interposed  comment  or 
explanation  to  render  the  mass  of  details  intelligible.  There  is 
in  fact  no  rational  order  or  coherence,  no  expository  method,  or 
literary  finish  in  the  chapter,  the  sixty  pages  of  continuous 
extracts  being  introduced  by  u  quotation  from  Mr.  IVIai’sh,  and 
concluded  by  what  the  author  himself  alloAvs  to  be  a  digression 
about  IMr.  Thackeray.  Indeed,  on  this  point  an  adverse  critic 
might  fairly  say  that  while  the  volume  contains  the  materials 
of  a  good  book,  they  are  to  a  large  extent  in  so  chaotic  a  state 
that  tlie  book  itself  still  remains  to  be  w-ritten. 

ISIr.  Hall  is  hardly  more  fortunate  in  the  style  and  temper  of 
his  lucubrations.  He  can  indeed  write  with  point  and  vigour, 
and  here  and  there  passages  are  to  be  found  wholly  free  from 
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objection  or  offence.  But  as  a  rule  his  writing  is  harsh  and 
laboured,  cumbrous  and  obscure,  abounding  in  distortions  and 
inversions  of  phrase  and  meaning.  Ilis  vocabulary,  too,  a 
marvel  iu  its  way,  bristles  with  obsolete,  pedantic,  and  new¬ 
fangled  terms.  Sometimes  the  unusual,  uncouth,  or  newly- 
coined  term  has  a  point  or  tang  of  its  own  that  gives  a  kind  of 
medicinal  flavour  to  the  senteuce  and  a  tonic  effect  to  the  style. 
But  more  frequently  it  simply  diverts  the  reader’s  attention 
without  adding  anything  to  the  force  or  cleaimess  of  the  expi'es- 
sion.  Here,  in  fact,  lies  the  secret  of  Mr.  Hall’s  weakness  as 
a  writer,  though  we  have  no  doubt  he  himself  regards  it  as  the 
source  of  his  strength.  He  is  pre-eminently  a  verbalist.  He  has 
paid  so  much  attention  to  words  and  phrases,  and  especially  to 
strange,  archaic,  and  unaccepted  words  and  phrases,  that  he  can¬ 
not  forget  them  in  writing.  He  is  accordingly  haunted  with  a 
restless  desire  of  inti'oducing  them  at  every  turn,  and  although, 
as  we  have  said,  they  may  be  now  and  then  appropriate  and  ex¬ 
pressive,  in  the  greater  number  of  instances  they  are  dragged 
in  without  necessity,  and  simply  disfigure  the  page  and  disturb 
those  who  peruse  it.  Instead  of  being  allowed  to  follow  Avith- 
out  interruption  the  development  of  the  author’s  thought,  the 
reader  is  continually  distracted,  not  only  by  notes  Illustrating 
or  enforcing  the  meaning  of  the  text,  but  by  words  so  strange 
and  unfamiliar  as  to  require  further  notes  for  their  explana¬ 
tion.  Thus  having  used  the  terms  mumpsirnus  and  snmpsimus, 
Mr.  Hall  has  a  long  note  exidaining  the  origin  and  meaning  of 
these  outlandish  phrases.  Sometimes,  again,  there  are  notes 
within  notes,  like  Chinese  boxes.  Thus  having  in  a  note  used 
the  Avord  dgslogistic,  he  proceeds  to  give  a  long  disquisition 
on  the  term,  explaining  its  composition,  analogies,  and — in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  lexicographers  Avhom,  as  usual,  he  bitterly  con¬ 
demns — its  precise  signification.  There  is  obviously  no  end  to 
this  kind  of  process,  as  in  the  explanation  another  term  might 
have  been  used  requiring  another  explanation,  and  so  on  in¬ 
definitely.  We  may  give  as  further  illustrations  of  Mr.  Hall’s 
far-fetched  and  scholastic  phraseology,  the  folloAving:  rail~ 
opotent,  stnictanimitg,  parvanimities,  obsimathies,  polysemants, 
homography,  homophores,  politicaster ,  philolog asters,  philolo- 
gastry,  philosophaster,  philosophnstry,  hereticate,  auspicate,  in^ 
frigidate,  apocopation,  resipiscent,  fantast,  verbarian,  neoterism, 
longiloquence,  proveetion,  irrelate,  orthopraxy,  ipsedixitism,  ver- 
bicultiire,  subaudition,  prochronism,  vernacularize,  zealotry. 
^Ir.  I  [all’s  style  is,  hoAvever,  not  only  laboured  and  pedantic, 
but  at  times  careless  and  slipshod,  falling  into  slang  phrases 
and  rank  colloquialisms,  such  as  taking  ‘  an  ethical  header,’ 
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and  {jiving  new  words  ‘  the  go-by.’  Nor,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is 
Mr.  Hall  always  even  accurate  in  his  use  of  language.  He 
at  times  emjdoys  words  in  unauthorised,  obsolete,  and  abusive 
senses ;  such  as  the  verb  actuate  for  produce,  or  bring  about, 
the  adjective  phenomenal  for  old-fashioned,  cathedral  for  autho¬ 
ritative,  reyulation  for  conunon,  ordinary,  natural,  and  jtro- 
toplastic  for  adult,  full-grown,  developed.  Without  pausing  to 
state  and  discuss  each  of  these  instances  in  detail,  we  may  give 
the  passage  in  which  the  first  occurs.  ‘  Bishop  Lowth  points 
‘  out  the  substitution  of  xcert  for  xcust ;  ljut  he  had,  apparently, 

‘  little  idea  how  many  suffrages  for  it  could  be  mustered.  It  was 
‘  actuated,  we  may  safely  conjecture,  by  an  instinct  against  ca- 
‘  cophony  ;  and  so  well  is  it  established,  that,  at  least  in  poetry, 
*  it  is  free  from  all  reproach.’  This  is  surely  an  obsolete  sense 
of  the  verb  to  actuate,  good  usage  having  long  restricted  it,  and 
appropriately  restricted  it,  to  agents.  ^Ir.  Hall’s  wide  and 
careful  reading  should  enable  him  to  decide  this  point  at  once, 
and  we  appeal  to  him  with  some  confidence  as  to  whether  the 
objection  we  have  urged  against  his  use  of  the  verb  is  not  well 
founded.  It  is  the  more  important  to  insist  on  this,  as  Mr. 
Hall  himself  treats  with  extreme  severity  even  the  very 
slightest  verbal  inaccuracies.  To  adopt  for  the  moment  his 
own  style,  Ave  may  fairly  say,  that  one  so  addicted  to  the 
illaudable  habit  of  lapidatiou  ought  himself  to  be  without 
fault.  His  inerrancy  ought  to  protect  him  from,  any  chance 
of  being  justly  ‘  perstringed  ’  however  gently. 

This  brings  us  to  Avhat  is,  after  all,  the  greatest  blemish  in 
Mr.  Hall’s  Avork,  as  Avell  as  the  most  serious  draAvback  to  the 
pleasure  which  those  interested  in  the  subject  might  otherAvise 
derive  from  its  perusal.  We  refer  to  the  spirit  of  detraction 
that  animates  his  writing,  and  the  bitter  language  in  Avhich  he 
habitually  indulges.  The  tone  ado])ted  in  referring  to  other 
writers,  especially  to  Avriters  on  the  English  Language,  is  cen¬ 
sorious  and  intolerant  in  the  highest  degree,  the  Avriter’s  acrid 
humour  finding  relief  in  judgments  almost  always  ungenerous, 
and  sometimes  flagrantly  unjust.  The  obnoxious  thought  of 
his  rivals  in  criticism  appears  indeed  to  stimulate  the  secretion 
of  bile  to  so  great  an  extent  that  it  not  unfrequently  overfloAvs, 
disturbing  the  Avriter’s  Avhole  system,  and  in  ])articular  dis¬ 
colouring  the  organs  of  intellectual  \ision.  That  dry  light 
of  reason  Avhich  Bacon  desiderated  is  thus  hoj)elessly  obscured, 
perception  and  jud<nnent  being  alike  perverted  by  the  violeut 
incursion  of  acrimonious  feeling.  Almost  all  Avho  have  Avritten 
on  style,  attempted  the  criticism  of  English,  or  gained  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  their  mastery  of  language,  become  in  turn  objects 
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of  Mr.  Hall’s  wrath  ami  condemnation.  It  is  a  curious  pro¬ 
blem,  indeed,  how  it  comes  to  ])ass  that  discussions  about  words 
are,  as  a  rule,  so  bitter  and  envenomed.  Verbal  criticism,  in¬ 
stead  of  being,  as  we  should  naturally  imagine,  one  of  the  most 
innocent  and  harmless  of  scholarly  occupations,  seems  to  have 
a  malign  power  of  exciting  the  worst  passions  of  our  nature. 
Opponents  who  may  have  differed  about  the  origin,  meaning, 
or  use  of  a  word,  fight  over  the  disputed  accent  or  etymology 
as  desperately  as  though  life  or  fortune  were  at  stake  in  the 
contiict.  Mr.  Hall  illustrates  this  tendency  in  excelsis.  The 
main  object  of  his  attack  in  his  earlier  work  is  a  countryman 
of  his  own,  Mr.  11.  Grant  White,  who,  it  seems,  has  written  a 
book  on  words  and  their  uses ;  and  who  on  the  strength  of  this 
work  is  made  to  figure  as  the  exponent  and  exemplar  of  false 
philology.  We  know  nothing  of  Mr.  White  except  as  a 
Shaksperiau  critic,  in  which  capacity,  while  displaying  a  good 
deal  of  acuteness  and  ingenuity,  he  often  dogmatises  on  slender 
evidence,  and  pronounces  very  decided  opinions  on  extremely 
dubious  jx)ints.  We  have  no  doubt  the  same  tendencies  ap¬ 
pear,  probably  in  an  aggravated  form,  in  Mr.  White’s  book 
about  words.  Mr.  Hall  had  thus  a  comparatively  easy  task  in 
exposing  the  rashness  and  inaccuracy  of  some  of  Mr.  White’s 
confident  judgments.  But  he  has  certainly  weakened  the 
force  of  his  criticism  by  the  bitterness  of  his  invective,  and 
the  strong  personal  feeling  that  appears  to  animate  his  criti¬ 
cism.  This  leads  him  not  only  to  outrage  the  claims  of  courtesy 
and  fairness,  but  into  gross  violations  of  good  taste,  as  in  the 
passage  referring  to  Mr.  White’s  ‘  Gloriana.’  While  generally 
agreeing  with  Mr.  Hall  on  the  points  in  dispute,  we  have  no 
sympathy  therefore  with  the  spirit  that  animates  his  polemic ; 
and,  as  we  have  said,  the  analysis  and  exposure  of  Mr.  White’s 
philological  shortcomings  would  have  been  far  more  effective 
and  acceptable  had  the  critic  been  less  lavish  in  the  use  of 
such  epithets  as  ignorant,  arrogant,  swaggering,  ostentatious, 
shallow,  silly,  self-sufficient,  unscholarly,  antiscientific,  anti- 
historical  ;  and  such  phrases  as  extravagances  of  whimsicality, 
recklessness  of  facts,  exorbitant  and  uncompromising  intole¬ 
rance,  baseless  pretensions,  and  grossly  erroneous  teaching. 

In  Mr.  Hall’s  more  recent  and  important  work,  *  Modern 
‘  English,’  there  is  no  imj)rovement  in  point  of  tone  and 
temper.  On  the  contrary,  the  larger  work  simply  affords  him 
a  more  ample  field  for  the  gratification  of  his  mordent  appetite 
and  acrimonious  proclivities.  Instead  of  concentrating  his 
anathemas  on  an  individual,  he  here  indulges  in  the  luxury, 
described  by  the  observant  Highlander  in  relation  to  an  irate 
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southern,  as  that  of  ‘  swearinj^  at  larsje.’  His  passion  for  evil¬ 
speaking  breaks  out  at  times  into  open  literary  blasphemy,  ami 
he  does  not  scruple  to  profane  some  of  the  most  revered  names 
in  the  hierai’chy  of  genius,  learning,  and  seience.  So  extreme 
and  indiscriminate  is  the  censure,  indeed,  that  it  is  sometimes 
diflicult  to  discover  on  what  ground  it  is  administered.  That 
he  can  bear  no  rival  near  the  throne  is  of  course  an  obvious 
reason  for  attacking  those  who  have  written  on  the  English 
Language ;  but  this  fails  to  explain  the  intensity  of  feeling 
against  others  who  have  not  been  guilty  of  this  offence.  It 
would  at  times  almost  appear  as  though  Hall  regarded 
literary  eminence  as  in  itself  a  legitimate  ground  of  cen¬ 
sure.  If  a  writer  is  distinguished  for  the  case,  flexibility, 
and  correctness  of  his  style,  Mr.  Hall  makes  it  a  point  of 
honour  to  show  that  in  these  respects  he  is  a  poor  creature, 
with  little  grammatical  knowledge  and  no  historical  insight 
into  the  use  and  meanings  of  words.  Then,  again,  any  ten¬ 
dency  towards  philological  conservatism  seems  to  be,  in  Mr. 
Hall’s  view,  an  unpardonable  sin.  Those  in  any  way  tainted 
with  this  deadly  leprosy  Mr.  Hall  evidently  I'egards  as  out¬ 
casts  and  pariahs,  to  be  visited  with  the  utmost  rigour  of  lin¬ 
gual  condemnation.  He  seems,  moreover,  sometimes  to  con¬ 
found  philological  with  |)olitical  conservatism,  and  to  bring 
under  the  same  condemnation  those  who  are  guilty  of  either. 
This  may  in  part,  perhaps,  account  for  the  hostile  feeling  he 
displays  towards  Avriters  in  many  ways  so  different,  as  Addi¬ 
son,  Swift,  and  Johnson,  Carlyle,  Thackeray,  and  Kuskin, 
Bishop  Wilberforce,  Landor,  and  Archbishop  Trench,  Lord 
Macaulay  and  Lord  Lytton.  However  this  may  be,  Mr. 
Hall  is  alike  impartial  and  unmeasured  in  his  condemnation  of 
eminent  English  authors.  We  may  give  a  few  specimens, 
which  Avill  illustrate  at  once  his  style  of  writing  and  of  criti¬ 
cism,  his  good  taste,  good  feeling,  and  literary  judgment.  In 
reference  to  Mr.  Carlyle,  for  example,  Mr.  Hall  says :  ‘  It  is 
‘  not  easy  for  me  to  write,  Avithout  a  strong  sense  of  loathing, 
‘  the  name  of  this  acrid  fantast,  and  idoliser  of  brute  force, — at 
‘  best,  a  bad  copy  of  all  that  is  objectionable  in  Hobbes.  The 
‘  AA’ord  international,  introduced  by  the  immortal  Bentham,  and 
‘  Mr.  Carlyle’s  gigmanity — to  coin  Avhich,  by  the  way,  it  was 
‘  necessary  to  invent  facts — are  significantly  characteristic  of 
‘  the  utilitarian  philanthropist  and  of  the  futilitarian  misanthro- 
‘  pist  respectively.’  Criticism  like  this  is  noAv-a-days  a  curi¬ 
osity,  a  kind  of  survival  illustrating  in  the  midst  of  a  cultured 
and  refined  civilisation  the  feelings  and  usages  of  savage  Avar- 
fare.  Anyone  may,  of  course,  disapprove  of  Mr.  Carlyle’s 
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political  views,  and  even  believe  them  false  and  miscliievons, 
as  we  do  quite  as  strongly  perhaps  as  Mr.  Hall.  Hut  surely 
no  such  difference  in  opinion  ought  to  blind  any  candid  or 
reasonable  mind  to  Mr.  Carlyle’s  great  merits  as  an  essayist 
and  historian,  or  induce  even  a  momentary  forgetfulness  of  the 
salutary  iiiHuence  which  the  noble  ethical  (pialities  of  his  writ¬ 
ings  have  exercised  over  some  of  the  best  minds  of  the  age. 
Those  who  have  little  sympathy  with  his  political  views  may  at 
least  remember  his  praiseworthy,  and  in  many  cases  successful, 
efforts  as  a  social  critic  and  reformer.  Mo  one  in  our  day  has 
exposed  more  truthfully,  or  more  effectually,  the  less  reput¬ 
able  aspects  and  more  injurious  tendencies  of  modern  life,  has 
laid  bare  in  a  more  humorous  and  Incisive  way  the  empty 
and  feverish  vanities  and  ambitions  of  modern  society  with  all 
the  personal  meannesses  and  degradations,  the  collective  impos- 
tares  and  hypocrisies,  tliey  tend  to  foster  and  diffuse.  And  his 
main  gospel — that  of  insisting  on  the  cardinal  importance  of 
truth  and  duty,  of  simplicity,  rectitude,  and  thoroughness  in  all 
the  activities  of  thought  and  life — is  entitled  to  a  foremost  place 
and  influence  among  the  higher  literary  and  moral  forces  of 
the  time.  But  Mr.  Hall  loses  sight  of  all  this  in  his  wrath 
against  an  antidemocrat  and  rival  word-coiner.  He  often,  in¬ 
deed,  appears  unable  to  tolerate  in  others  the  practices  which 
he  must  surely  regard  as  virtues  in  himself.  Mr.  Carlyle, 
for  instance,  is  rather  fond  of  taking  liberties  with  the  vocabu¬ 
lary,  as  well  as  with  the  grammar  of  the  language,  of  in¬ 
dulging  in  verbal  comments  and  etymological  digressions,  and 
this  Mr.  Hall,  it  may  be  unconsciously,  resents  as  trespassing 
on  his  own  domain.  As  we  shall  presently  see,  he  is  equally 
severe  against  Coleridge  and  De  Quincey  for  having  been 
repeatedly  guilty  of  the  same  offence. 

This  illustrates  the  main  weakness  of  Mr.  Hall’s  strictures 
both  here  and  elsewhere  throughout  the  volume.  He  is  a  ver¬ 
balist  in  criticism  as  well  as  in  style,  occui)ied  with  words  rather 
than  things,  and  ready  at  any  moment,  on  the  strength  of  a 
repellant  term  or  distasteful  phrase,  to  launch  his  philological 
thunderbolts  at  the  offender’s  head.  This  would  be  no  valid 
ground  of  reproach  if  Mr.  Hall  confined  himself  simply  to  judg¬ 
ments  about  words,  their  history,  meaning,  and  various  use.  But 
this,  as  w’e  have  seen,  is  by  no  means  the  case.  If  he  dislikes 
the  way  in  which  a  great  writer  uses  a  word,  or  discovers  some 
error  in  his  criticism  of  its  history  and  meaning,  he  proceeds  to 
pronounce  on  his  moral  character  and  literary  merits  in  the 
most  summary  and  confident  way.  If  the  offender  have  any 
conservative  leanings  his  case  is  desperate,  and  no  plea  in  arrest 
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of  judgment  will  be  listened  to.  Reverting  to  the  notion  of 
‘  survival,’  it  would  almost  seem  as  though,  after  long  wander¬ 
ings  in  some  democratic  and  jihilological  wilderness,  Mr.  Hall 
entered  the  cultivated  walks  of  literature  with  an  anti-conser¬ 
vative  tomahawk  in  one  hand  and  a  verbal  foot-rule  in  the 
other.  The  rule  he  immediately  proceeds  to  apply  to  all  repu¬ 
tations,  the  higher  and  lower  alike,  and  those  who  do  not 
square  with  its  straitened  requirements  are  remorsely  scalped 
upon  the  spot.  Nothing — no  amount  of  genius,  learning,  or 
ability,  no  grace  of  fancy,  creative  ])ower  of  imagination,  or 
exquisiteness  of  literary  finish — avails  to  avert  the  inevitable 
doom.  Hence  the  grotesque  and  utterly  irrelevant  severity  of 
his  literary  judgments.  AVe  may  add  another  specimen  or  two 
by  way  of  illustration.  Referring  specially  to  ‘  Esmond,’  he 
speaks  of  Air.  Thackeray  as  follows : — 


‘  Of  the  sjnrit,  as  of  the  language,  of  any  hy-gone  age,  Mr.  Thackeray 
had  but  a  purblind  perception.  But,  among  all  his  works  in  which  he 
has  ventured  into  the  past,  that  on  the  English  humourists  must,  to 
anyone  who  has  studied  those  writers  by  the  light  of  history,  seem  the 
most  ambitiously  abortive.  From  Mr.  Thackeray  as  a  novelist,  there 
are,  however,  lessons  to  be  learnt  which  are  highly  valued  now-a-days, 
and,  but  for  supplying  which,  he  would  never  be  the  prime  favourite 
that  he  is  with  young  Britons.  And  these  lessons  are,  with  others  of 
a  similar  csist,  to  disbelieve  utterly  in  human  goodness,  and  to  believe 
everyone  who  is  not  of  your  own  set  to  be,  most  likely,  a  “  cad,”  and 
to  be  treated  accordingly.  The  novels  of  Mr.  Thackeray  mirror, 
rigidly  to  the  life,  the  conceit,  superciliousness,  suspicion,  and  jealousy 
of  the  Englishman  in  his  latest  polite  phasis  of  degeneration.  To  his 
countrj’men  they  have,  indeed,  become  a  very  Bible,  as  I  have  more 
than  once  heard  them  admiringly  denominated.’ 

Further  on  Air.  Hall  speaks  of  the  ‘patrician  slang’  Air. 
Thackeray  affects,  and  the  ‘  nauseous  slang  ’  he  employs.  In 
an  earlier  page  Air.  Ruskin  is  described  as  ‘  a  typical  Conserva- 
‘  tive  ’  and  stigmatised  as  an  ‘  elegant  Pharisee ;  ’  and,  after 
giving  the  opinions  on  political  economy  and  war  expressed  by 
some  other  conservatives,  including  Southey  and  AVordsworth, 
Air.  Hall  says : — 

‘  It  seems  strange  that  those  who  enteruiin  such  views  should  not 
rellect  how  they,  or  how  those  whose  conclusions  they  accept  ready¬ 
made,  come  by  their  notion  of  God.  In  an  oestrum  of  vindictive 
pas.'iion,  which  they  regard  as  a  sort  of  celestial  inspiration,  they  simply 
project  themselves,  magnified  into  non-natural  dimensions ;  the  ideal 
monster  they,  of  course,  find  to  be  very  good,  and  thenceibrward  they 
do  worship  to  it  as  the  adorable  supreme.  But  they  have  lordly 
prelates  and  such  like  on  their  side ;  and  so  all  must  be  right.  .  .  And 
what  is  the  inference  from  all  this  ?  It  is  that  there  is  no  conceivable 
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absurdity,  frivolity,  or  cruelty  which  should  surprise  us  in  the 
thorough-paced  conservative,  or  one  who  tjxkes  his  stand  on  tradition 
or  imitation  as  against  reason.  If  the  tires  of  Smithfield  were  to  be 
rekimlled  to-inon'ow  by  legally  con.xtitutcd  authority,  there  is  not,  I 
suppose,  one  English  conservative  in  a  hundred  that  would  raise  a 
dissenting  voice.’ 

A  little  earlier  we  have,  in  rchition  to  the  same  subject, 
another  choice  sentence : — ‘  The  miserable  thing  called  Con- 
‘  servatism,  for  all  its  hypocritical  aj)peals  to  the  wisdom  of 
‘  our  ancestors,  and  its  other  chicaneries  and  subterfuges,  is 
‘  thus  evinced  to  have  sordid  and  heartless  selfishness,  the  foul 
•  offspring  of  sloth,  for  its  sole  foundation.’  On  a  later  page 
we  have  this  .somewhat  remarkable  collocation  of  names  : — ‘  A 
‘  discii>lined  taste  recoils  from  fantasts  and  contortionists  like 
‘  Mr.  Carlyle,  Archbishop  Trench,  and  Mr.  Browning,  with  just 
‘  the  sort  of  feeling  provoked  by  the  antics  of  a  clever  buffoon.’ 

In  this  way,  as  conservatives  of  some  shade  or  other,  as 
writers  on  the  language,  or  as  masters  of  style,  a  number  of 
eminent  English  authors  come  under  Mr.  Hall’s  ban.  Such 
writers  as  Ur.  Latham,  Dr.  Marsh,  and  Mr.  White  belong  to 
the  second  heatl ;  and,  having  ventured  to  become  critics  of 
English,  they  are  adjudged  to  be  ignorant,  uncritical,  and  in¬ 
competent  in  varying  degrees.  But  two  distinguished  English 
authors,  De  Quincey  and  Coleridge,  seem  to  exercise  over 
Mr.  Hall  and  his  aversions  a  kind  of  malignant  spell,  or  fatal 
fascination.  At  the  mention  of  their  names  his  intensest  anti¬ 
pathies  seem  to  be  at  once  aroused,  and  like  the  creature  in 
the  fable  he  fsistens  with  envenomed  but  futile  tooth  on  their 
brilliant  and  well-established  reputations.  In  other  words,  he 
returns  to  them  again  and  again,  attacks  them  from  different 
j)oint8  of  view,  and  labour’s  in  every  possible  way  to  depreciate 
their  various  merits,  lower  their  literary  position,  and  disparage 
their  personal  character.  Nor,  perhaps,  is  this  surprising,  as 
these  writers  concentrate  in  themselves  the  qualities  that,  as 
we  have  seen,  excite  Mr.  Hall’s  most  violent  animosity.  They 
are  both  in  different  ways  conservatives,  both  recognised 
masters  of  expression,  and  both  fond  of  making  excursions  into 
the  domain  of  verbal  criticism.  On  all  grounds,  therefore, 
they  are  marked  out  as  victims ;  and  Mr.  Hall  pursues  them 
with  a  relentless  pertinacity  which  must  be  surprising  to  those 
not  in  the  secret  of  his  likes  and  dislikes,  and  amusing  to  those 
who  are.  This  pursuit  of  detraction  by  all  means,  and  at  any 
price,  is,  however,  a  somewhat  dangerous  game.  Wrath,  of 
course,  easily  finds  weapons ;  but  if  the  hasty  missile  fails  of 
its  mark,  it  is  apt,  like  the  Australian  boomerang,  to  recoil  on 
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the  assailant’s  head.  Mr.  Hall  has  not  wholly  escaped  this 
source  of  danger,  lie  has,  indeed,  here  and  there  convicted 
Mr.  De  (^uincey  of  insuffieient  knowledge  on  minute  points 
connected  with  the  history  of  special  words.  liut  his  attacks 
on  Coleridge  are  generally  unsuccessful,  while  some  of  his 
attempts  to  prove  his  opponents  ignorant  and  uncritical  react 
injuriously  on  the  critic  himself.  Take  the  following  passage 
for  example : — ‘  “  The  shadowy  exhibition  of  a  regal  banquet  in 
‘  “  the  desert  draws  out  and  stimulates  the  sense  of  its  utter 
‘  “  solitude  and  remotion  from  men  and  cities.”  So  discourses 
‘  Mr.  De  Quincey,  who,  nevertheless,  denounces  Bentley’s 
‘  putkl  and  najoce  as  “  lawless  j)edantries  ”  and  as  “  filth.”  Not 
‘  only  must  remotion  suggest,  to  the  ordinary  reader,  “  repeated 
‘  “  motion,”  or  else  “  backward  motion,”  but,  besides  being 
‘  neither  actual  English  nor,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  potential,  for  “  rc- 
‘  “  movedness”  or  “sequestration,”  it  is  not,  even  in  that  sense,  a 
‘  true  Latinism.’  Here  it  may  fairly  be  a  question  whether  it 
is  worth  while  to  revive  the  word  remotion,  Avhich  has  fallen  out 
of  use.  But  this  is  not  the  point  raised  by  Mr.  Hall ;  nor  could 
he  raise  it  with  any  consistency,  as  he  employs  obsolete  words 
at  pleasure,  and  without  the  pretext  of  approprisiteness  or 
necessity.  The  charge  against  Mr.  De  Quincey  is  that  he 
employs  remotion  in  a  sense  not  authorised  by  its  etymology  or 
its  early  English  use.  In  both  particulars,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
Mr.  Hall  is  completely  wrong.  Remotion  is  used  by  standard 
English  authors  in  the  sense  of  removal,  and  like  other  words 
of  similar  form  and  origin,  it  designates  indifferently  the  process 
and  the  result,  while  not  unfre(iuently,  as  the  context  shows, 
the  actual  signification  includes  both.  The  use  of  the  word  by 
Shakspeare  will  sufficiently  illustrate  this.  In  ‘  Lear’  it  is 
employed  in  relation  to  the  refusal  of  Cornwall  and  Began  to 
see  the  King  on  his  arrival  at  Gloster’s  castle  : — 

Lear.  Deny  to  speak  with  me  ?  Tliey  are  sick  ?  they  are 
weary  ? 

They  have  travelled  hard  to-night  ?  Mere  fetches. 

The  images  of  revolt  and  flying  off. 

Fetch  me  a  better  answer. 


Death  on  my  state  I  wherefore 

\_Looking  on  Kent. 

Should  he  sit  here  ?  This  act  persuades  me 
Tliat  this  remotion  of  the  duke  and  her 
Is  practice  only.  Give  me  my  servant  forth. 

Go  tell  th<!  duke  and ’s  wife,  I’d  speak  w’ith  them, 

Now,  presently  :  bid  them  come  forth  and  hear  me. 

Or  at  their  chamber-door  I’ll  beat  the  drum. 

Till  it  cry  sleep  to  death.’ 
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Here  reniofion  has  precisely  the  sense  of  remove  and  seques¬ 
tration  which  Mr.  Hall  denies  that  it  ever  had,  or  could  legiti¬ 
mately  have,  in  English.  Again,  in  ‘  Timon  of  Athens,’  when 
Apcmautus  has  elected  to  become  a  beast  if  the  world  be  taken 
from  men  and  given  to  beasts,  Timon  replies, 

‘  A  beastly  ambition,  which  the  gods  grant  thee  to  attain  to.  If 
tliou  wert  the  lion,  the  fox  would  beguile  thee ;  if  thou  wert  the  lamb, 
the  fox  would  eat  thee  ;  if  thou  wert  the  fox,  the  lion  would  suspect 
thee.  .  .  .  Wert  thou  a  leopard,  thou  wert  german  to  the  lion, 

and  the  spots  of  thy  kindred  were  jurors  on  thy  life ;  all  thy  safety 
were  remotion,  and  thy  defence,  absence.  What  beast  couldst  thou  be, 
and  were  not  subject  to  a  beast  ?  and  what  a  beast  art  thou  already, 
that  secst  not  thy  loss  in  transformation.’ 

Here  remotion,  if  not  used  absolutely  in  the  sense  of  remote¬ 
ness,  has  undoubtedly  the  double  signification  of  removal  and 
its  result.  Safety  lies  not  merely  in  going  olf,  but  in  the  end 
secured  by  running  away — distance,  remoteness,  sequestration. 
It  might  be  paraplirased  ‘  all  thy  safety  were  distance,  and  thy 
‘  defence  absence.’  As  to  the  derivation  of  the  word,  it  is,  of 
course,  formed  regularly  from  the  participle  of  remnceo,  like  the 
cognates  emotion,  commotion,  promotion,  the  participle  itself 
having  the  sense  of  what  is  removed  or  remote. 

As  another  instance  in  which  Mr,  Hall’s  zeal  as  an  assailant 
exceeds  his  discretion  as  an  English  scholar,  we  may  give  the 
following : — 

‘  Every  reader  must  remember  that,  in  “  Christabel,”  an  owlet, 
weirdly  prescient  of  a  providential  mastiff-iiVc/t  hard  by,  instead  of 
comporting  itself  like  ordinary  owlets,  delivers  itself  of  a  hideous 
seritc/i.  If  this  novel  procedure  of  ^linerva’s  favourite  were  at  all 
better  calculated  than  an  ordinary  regulation  screech  to  pierce  or 
infrigidate  one’s  marrow,  it  might  be  connived  at.  But,  to  most  tastes, 
it  may  be  suspected,  a  lazily  intrusive  scritch  must  give  deeper  offence 
than  even  an  unfelicitously  bestowed  felicitously ;  and  .so,  in  all  likeli¬ 
hood,  must  the  demeanour  of  Coleridge’s  sun,  which,  as  represented  in 
“  The  Kime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner,”  uprist,  under  the  desjwtic  spell  of 
a  coming  mist.' 

Here  the  implied  charge  against  Coleridge  is  that  he  used 
the  word  scritch  Avithout  adequate  authority,  and  for  no  assign¬ 
able  reason  except  laziness  ;  in  short,  that  he  altered  the  form 
of  the  Avord  in  order  to  save  himself  the  trouble  of  finding  a 
legitimate  rhyme.  As  to  the  second  Avord  Avhich  incurs  Mr. 
Hall’s  censure,  uprist,  the  implication  appears  to  be  that  it 
does  not  exist  in  English  at  all.  In  both  jmints,  hoAA-ever, 
Coleridge  is  right,  and  his  critic  altogether  Avrong.  AVTth 
regard  to  scritch  there  are  obvious  literary  reasons  for  its  use 
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which  even  Mr.  Hall,  had  he  been  less  prejudiced,  or  less 
determined  to  find  fault,  might  easily  have  discovered,  as  they 
are  hardly  beyond  the  range  of  his  verbal  foot-rule.  In  both 
poems,  in  order  to  increase  the  sense  of  remoteness,  of  ideal 
separation  from  the  present  and  actual  in  which  so  much  of 
their  weird  and  almost  magical  power  consists,  Coleridge 
employs  archaic  or  obsolescent  words,  forms,  and  phrases, 
such  as  eftsoons,  swound,  sheen,  grammercy,  hale,  and  bale¬ 
ful,  virtuous,  wildered,  eountree,  clomh,  a'feared,  I  wis,  and  1 
ween.  Scritch  belongs  to  this  class,  and  is  used  by  Coleridge 
with  the  fullest  authority,  as  well  as  with  perfect  appropi’iate- 
ness  and  literary  effect.  With  regard  to  authority,  as  the 
form  is  not  given  in  modern  dictionaries  or  illustrated  in  the 
older  ones,  a  Avord  or  tAvo  may  be  added.  The  form  scritch, 
both  generally  and  in  s])ecial  relation  to  the  oavI,  is  in  reputable 
use  amongst  English  Avriters  for  more  than  two  centuries,  is 
found  regularly  entered  in  older  dictionaries,  and  still  exists 
locally  over  a  Avide  area  in  the  South  and  AVest  of  England. 
AVith  regard  to  authors,  in  Lilly’s  play  of  ‘  Alother  Bombie,’ 
in  a  scene  Avhere  tAA'o  ‘  knaves,’  or  men-scrA’ants,  are  eaves¬ 
dropping  to  overhear  their  master’s  conversation,  one  says  to 
the  other  in  relation  to  the  anticipated  dialogue  and  its  dis¬ 
closures,  ‘  You  shall  beer  SAA'eete  musicke  betAveene  a  hoarse 
‘  raven  and  a  schritch  oavI.’  Again,  in  Sylvester’s  translation 
of  Du  Bartas,  Ave  have  the  following  description  of  night  foAvd 
and  birds  of  ill-omen : — 

‘  Neer  these,  the  Crowe  his  greedy  AV'ings  displayes, 

The  long-liv’d  Raven,  th’  infamous  bird  that  layes 
His  bastard  Eggs  Avitliin  the  nests  of  other. 

To  liave  them  liatcht  by  an  vnkindely  Alother, 

The  Scritch  Owl,  vs’d  in  falling  Towers  to  lodge, 

Th’  vnlucky  Night-Raven,  and  thou  lasie  Madge 
Tliat  fearing  light,  still  seekest  Avhero  to  hide, 

The  hate  and  scorn  of  all  the  Birds  beside.’ 

And  in  the  ‘  Garden  of  Curious  Flowers,’  the  Avord  occurs 
in  a  passage  referring  to  Avitches  and  sorceresses  Avhich  bears 
directly  on  Coleridge’s  use  of  it : — ‘  These  Avomen  are  called 
‘  Lamia;  and  Striges,  for  Lamia  is  a  most  cruel  beast  which 
‘  hath  the  heart  of  a  Avoman  and  the  feet  of  a  horse ;  and 
‘  Striges  [sic]  is  a  bird  that  flyeth  by  night,  making  great 
‘  shriking  and  noise,  the  Avhich  Avhen  she  ean  get  into  any 
‘  place  Avhere  children  are,  doth  suck  out  their  blood  and  drink 
‘  it.  AVe  call  these  Shritch-owls.^  Another  example  may  be 
given  from  a  curious  pamphlet,  published  in  1611),  and  enti¬ 
tled  ‘  An  Astronomical  Description  of  the  late  Comet  from  the 
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‘  18th  of  Nov.,  1618,  to  the  16th  of  Dec.  following.  AVith  cer- 
‘  tain  Alorall  Prognosticks  or  Applications  tlrawne  from  the 
‘  Comet’s  Motion  and  Irradiation  amongst  the  Celestial  Hiero- 
‘  glyphicks.  By  vigilant  and  diligent  observations  of  John 
‘  Bainbridge,  Doctor  of  Physicke,  and  Loner  of  the  Mathe- 
‘  maticks.’  The  passage  is  as  follows  : — 

‘  I  easily  fill  a  volume  with  verses  of  holy  enraged  poets,  who 

have  sounded  a  loud  alarme  of  these  blazing  starves  ;  yea,  and  confirme 
their  propheticke  lines  with  particular  histories  of  the  strange  muta¬ 
tions  ensuing  these  presages  both  in  Church  and  Common-weale.  Let 
that  Epiphonema  of  Manilius  to  Augustus  Catsur  suffice  : 

Nunquam  futilihus  excanduit  ignibus  aether  : 

The  earth  in  vaine  did  never  gaze 
When  comets  in  the  skie  doe  blaze. 

But  I  list  not  to  be  an  ominous  Scrich-owle;  I  had  rather  be  the 
Halcyon  of  calme  serenitie,  which  doubtlesse  I  shall  be  if  ourselves 
hinder  not.’ 

But  most  important  of  all  is  the  use  of  the  form  by  Shakspeare 
in  a  j)assage  which  Coleridge  no  doubt  had  before  him  in 
writing  ‘  Chrlstabel.’  The  well-known  song  of  Piick  at  the 
close  of  ‘  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  ’  begins  as  follows  : — 

‘  Now  the  hungry  Lyon  roares. 

And  the  Wolfe  behowls  the  moone: 

Whilest  the  heavy  ploughman  snores. 

All  with  weary  taske  fore-done.  j 

Now  the  wasted  brands  do  glow,  ! 

Whil’st  the  Scritch-owl,  s  ritching  loud, 

Puts  the  wretch  that  lies  in  woe 
In  remembrance  of  a  shrowd.’ 

These  instances,  which  might  easily  be  multiplied,  are  sufficient 
to  illustrate  the  literary  use  of  the  form.  AVe  need  not  quote 
from  the  older  dictionaries,  in  many  of  which,  however,  it  is  to 
be  found.  But  it  may  be  added,  that  scritch-mcl  is  commonly 
used  in  the  AV^est  »)f  England,  where  Ave  have  repeatedly  heard 
it,  and  especially  in  Somersetshire,  where  Coleridge  lived  at 
the  time  of  writing  ‘  Clu'istabel.’  He  Avas  therefore  perfectly 
entitled  to  employ  this  form  of  the  Avord,  and  he  does  so  Avith 
his  usual  fine  perception  of  poetical  effect.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  uprist,  Avhich  Mr.  Hall  suggests  is  not  English  at  all, 
but  Avhich  is,  in  fact,  a  good  old  English  form  in  use  both  in 
])rose  and  poetry  from  the  time  of  GoAver  and  Chaucer  to  that 
of  Shakspeare.  These  examples  sIioav  Iaoav  far  astray  Mr. 
Hall  may  be  led  in  his  eager  pursuit  of  a  favourite  foe, 
and  at  Avhat  expense  to  himself,  and  his  reputation  as  an 
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Enjrlish  scholar,  he  sometimes  attempts  to  gratify  a  cherished 
antipathy. 

We  have  now  done  with  the  points  which  seem  to  ns  open 
to  criticism  in  the  style  and  temper  of  ^Ii\  Hall’s  contributions 
to  English  philology.  They  have  been  dwelt  upon  at  some 
length,  because  Mr.  Hall  is  evidently  an  accomplished  English 
student  whose  writings  may  be  of  real  service  to  our  vernacular 
scholai’shij),  and  because  the  features  we  have  emphasizetl  are 
not  only  objectionable  in  themselves,  but  likely  to  oj)erate  as 
drawbacks  to  the  acceptance  and  usefulness  of  his  work.  AVe 
turn  now  with  pleasure  to  the  substance  of  his  teaching  in 
‘  Modern  English.’  The  chief  point  on  which  he  insists  is,  as 
we  have  said,  the  flexible,  varied,  and  changing  character  of 
the  language,  and  the  chief  moral  or  lesson  of  his  teaching  that 
we  need  not  regret  this  evidence  of  vitality,  or  attempt  seri¬ 
ously  to  resist  the  further  working  of  those  plastic  forces  which 
have  made  the  language  what  it  is,  and  which  its  continuous 
life  and  progress  necessarily  involve.  The  following  exti’acts, 
which  are  more  favourable  s])ecimens  of  Mr.  Hall’s  style  than 
some  already  given,  clearly  bring  out  these  points ; — 

‘  Xo  nearer,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  is  English  to  being  a  finality 
than  it  has  been  in  any  j)reviou9  century ;  and  not  even  the  complete 
isolation  of  all  the  English-speaking  peoples,  and  that  seconded  by  a 
rigour  of  despotism  undreamt  of  by  very  positivists,  could  avail  to  give 
it  a  definitive  form.  Countless  intluences  have  hitherto  contributed  to 
its  alteration  from  age  to  age,  and  will  always  contribute  to  the  same 
result.  As  little  reason  have  wo  to  conceit  ourselves  that  our  progeny 
will  be  satisfied  with  our  English,  as  the  subjects  of  the  Heptarchy 
would  have  had  for  conceiting  themselves  that  their  Saxon  would 
supply  the  necessities  of  us  their  descendants.  The  prejudices  of  our 
purists  woyld  have  been  just  as  defensible  in  any  former  age  as  they 
are  now' ;  and  if  they  had  been  operatively  entertained  early  enough, 
and  widely  enough,  wo  shmdd  now'  be  talking  in  monosyllables,  and 
eking  out  our  scantiness  of  vocalism  by  nods,  shrugs,  winks,  and  other 
resources  of  j'antoinime.’ 

Tlie  last  .sentence  of  tliis  extract  tempts,  indeed,  a  word  or 
two  of  modifying  comment.  It  would  not  in  the  letxst  follow 
that  we  should  now  be  talking  in  monosyllables  even  though 
what  Mr.  Hall  terms  ‘the  prejudices  of  our  purists  ’  had  been 
‘  operatively  entertained,’  no  matter  how  early  or  how  tvidely. 
The  purists  have  no  objection  to  w'ords  of  more  than  one  sylla¬ 
ble  j)rovlded  they  are  made  up  of  Saxon  or  vernacular  elements. 
That  words  so  formed  need  not  be  short  is  shown  by  such 
early  comj)Ounds  as  vnlnixomncss,  foolhardiness,  undaftiness, 
straight forirardness,  husi/hodhiess,  forethoiKjhtf ulness,  and  such 
analogous  modern  comiwunds  as  longirindcdness,  piyheadedness, 
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not  to  speak  of  other  modern  compounds  such  as  rascaldom, 
humhiajejerij,  cantankerous,  clodcrusher,  handicraftswoman. 
Anglo-Saxon  Itself  is  indeed  full  of  such  polysyllabic  words, 
and  the  facilities  for  their  manufacture  enabled  the  vernacular 
writers  of  King  Alfred’s  day  to  translate  instead  of  trans¬ 
ferring  the  technical  terms  of  Xew  Testament  history.  AVith 
them,  for  example,  the  Pharisees  are  sunderhahjen  or  separate 
saints.  AVhat  the  purists  most  complain  of  is,  indeed,  the  loss, 
or  rather  general  disuse,  of  this  power  of  building  up  Saxon 
elements  into  expressive  compounds  of  any  length  or  com¬ 
plexity  that  may  be  desired.  And  the  length  to  which  some 
are  disposed  to  go  in  this  direction  is  illustrated  in  the  pro¬ 
posed  translation  of  the  ‘  impenetrability  of  matter  ’  by  the 
(taring  phrase  ‘  the  unthoroughfaresomeuess  of  stuff.’  The 
triumph  of  the  purists  would  not  therefore  necessarily  result 
in  a  monosyllabic  despotism.  AVhilc  thus  at  fault  in  some  of 
the  details  of  his  criticism,  Mr.  Hall  fairly  exposes  in  the  ex¬ 
tract  just  given,  as  well  as  in  the  following  passages,  the 
general  weakness  of  the  position  taken  I'y  the  purists, — their 
indiscriminate  and  unreasoning  hostility  to  all  Avords  derived 
from  foreign  sources,  and  their  desire  to  fix  within  arbitrary 
limits  the  further  growth  and  natural  development  of  the 
livina:  ton£ruc. 


I  ‘  As  in  tlie  order  of  nature  generally,  so  in  language,  tliere  obtains 

I  the  law  of  incessant  decay  and  incessant  coinpensiitory  renewal.  Some 

I  words,  do  Avhat  we  may  to  retain  them,  will  fall  out  of  sight ;  and 
other  Avords,  do  Avhat  Ave  may  to  intercept  or  resist  them,  Avill  emerge, 

1  and  Avin  their  Avay  to  acceptance.  The  former  Side  and  vanish  away, 
because  they  have  served  out  their  turn ;  the  latter  spring  up  obediently 
to  influences  of  Avhich  it  is  impossible  to  forecast  the  products.  The 
vicissitudes  of  language  are,  thus,  a  thing  over  Avhich  our  volitions 
rarely  have  a  calculable  control.  Truisms  as  they  are,  these  facts,  if 
duly  Aveighed,  should  suffice  to  dissuade  froTu  that  unfavourable  opinion 
of  modem  English,  on  Avhich  so  many  pique  themselves,  as  being  a 
proof  of  their  sagacity,  or  more  refined  ta.ste.  Moreover,  freely  as  Ave 
of  the  nineteenth  century  neoterise,  it  must  be  indubifcible  to  any 
observant  student  of  English,  past  and  present,  that,  relatively  to  their 
amount,  ncAV  Avords,  and  neAV  meanings  of  old  Avords,  have  been 
scrutinised  much  more  jealously,  during  the  last  seventy  years,  than 
they  ever  Avere  scrutinised  before.  In  presence  of  this  truth  it  strikes 
one  Avith  surprise  to  come  upon  the  assertion,  from  a  scholar  like 
Ltmdor,  that  “  our  language,  for  the  last  half  century,  has  fallen  more 
“  rapidly  into  corruption  and  decomposition  than  any  other  ever  spoken 
“  among  men."  ’ 

‘  To  folloAv  the  ruling  passion  of  the  present  time,  I  am  aware  that  I 
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gros.sions.  There  are  those,  liowever,  wlto,  like  the  writer  of  these 
pages,  witli  as  litth;  fear  of  being  ccuntcJ  untashionable  as  care  to  be 
counted  tiishionable,  distinctly  avow  an  exceedingly  good  opinion  of  the 
language,  taken  fur  all  in  all,  of  the  days  cat  which  we  have  fallen. 
Though  our  contemporaries  produce  much  of  bad  and  inferior  writing, 
tliey  produce  much  more  which,  in  various  degrees,  up  to  the  highest, 
is  excellent.  And  so  deems  the  most  proficient  stylest  tliat  our  liteni- 
ture,  taken  in  its  fullest  compass,  can  hitherto  boast.  “  This,”  says  Dr. 
Newman,  “  is  not  a  day  for  great  writers,  but  for  good  writing  and  a  H 

“  great  deal  of  it.  There  never  was  a  time  when  men  wrote  so  much  I 

“  and  st»  well,  and  that  without  being  of  any  great  account,  themselves.  D 

“  While  our  literature,  in  this  day,  especially  the  periodical,  is  rich  | 

“  and  various,  its  language  is  elaborated  to  a  perfection  far  beyond  | 

“  that  of  our  clas.sies,  by  the  jealous  rivalry,  the  inces.sant  practice,  the  I 

“  mutual  influence,  of  its  many  writers  In  point  of  mere  style,  I  | 

“  sujipose  an  article  in  the  ‘Times’  newspaper  or  ‘Edinburgh  lieview,’  1 

“  is  .sujterior  to  a  prefiicc  of  Dryden’s,  or  a  ‘  Spectator,’  or  a  pamphlet  | 

“  of  Swift’s,  or  one  of  South’s  sermons.”  ’  ! 

Tlie  <;eneral  doctrine  of  these  passages  appears  to  us  sound, 
and  the  detailed  illustration  and  enforcement  of  it  by  Mr.  Hall 
is  certainly  seasonable.  The  j)hysical  definition  of  life,  as  a 
condition  of  unstable  equilibrium  arising  from  the  action  and 
reaction  of  external  and  internal  forces,  applies  to  living  lan¬ 
guages  as  well  as  to  other  living  tilings.  Life  involves  of  | 
necessity  a  continuous  process  of  gain  and  loss,  incessant  nutri¬ 
tion  and  expenditure,  alternate  reparation  and  decay.  In 
jieriods  of  vigour  the  vital  forces  receive  and  assimilate  freely 
all  available  nutriment  within  the  sphere  of  their  action.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  jieriods  of  languor  and  decline  the  inner  and  ? 
assimilating  energies  being  weak  receive  but  little  from  with¬ 
out.  and  are  absorbed  in  maintaining,  against  the  disintegrating 
action  of  external  forces,  the  unity,  harmony,  and  individuality 
of  function  essential  to  indejiendent  life  even  in  its  lowest 
forms.  This  great  law  of  vital  action  is  well  illustrated  in  the 
history'  of  our  own  language.  In  the  most  vigorous  jieriods  of 
the  national  life,  which  are  also  the  great  jieriods  of  the  litera¬ 
ture,  the  language  manifests  its  vitality  by  receiving  and  assimi¬ 
lating  fx'eely  new  elements  from  various  (juarters,  as  well  as  by 
throwing  off  elements  no  longer  essential  to  its  healthy  action. 

In  the  fourteenth  century’  the  vocabxdary  received  large  acces¬ 
sions  from  the  Norman,  French,  and  Latin  languages  ;  Chaucer, 
Gower,  and  Mandeville  having  introduced  a  number  of  words 
from  the  former  source,  and  Trevisa  and  I..idgate  I'rom  the 
latter.  The  jirocess  of  increase  had  indeed  begun  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  earlier,  and  before  the  close  of  the  period  it  embraced  I 

materials  derived  from  other  sources  besides  Latin  and  Norman-  I 
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French,  words  having  ])assed  into  the  vocabulary  from  Greek, 
Italian,  and  even  Arabic.  In  the  Elizabethan  era,  or  rather  in 
the  great  Ileforination  period,  Avhich  may  be  said  to  extend 
from  the  first  (juarter  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  nearly  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth,  verbal  contributions  from  various 
sources  were  so  numerous  that  the  national  wealth  in  this 
respect  may  be  said  to  have  been  doubled  within  little  more 
than  a  century.  At  the  Kestoration  a  period  of  reaction  set 
in,  and  the  diminished  national  energies  had  a  restrictive  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  language.  This  period  too  marks  the  rise  of 
criticism  as  a  modifying  power  in  our  literature  and  public  life, 
and  this  tended  still  further  to  restrict  the  expansive  energies 
of  the  language.  Henceforward  for  nearly  a  century  both  the 
sjiontaneous  and  reflective  influences  that  afl'ected  it  were 
adverse  to  anything  like  decided  growth  and  jirogress.  Still 
during  this  period  iinjiortant  additions  were  made  to  the  voca¬ 
bulary,  especially  from  the  French,  and  with  the  progress  of 
science  and  the  growth  of  scientific  conceptions  from  Greek  and 
Latin  as  well. 

liut  it  is  in  the  modern  pei'lod,  during  the  last  hundred 
years,  and  esj)ecially  during  the  present  century,  that  the  lan¬ 
guage  has  vindicated  its  vitality  by  a  spontaneous  and  reflec¬ 
tive  development  of  its  powers  more  vigorous  and  prolific 
than  at  any  former  period  of  its  history  with  the  single  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  Elizabethan  age.  There  is,  indeed,  a  striking 
analogy  between  the  two  periods  in  this,  as  in  so  many'  other, 
respects.  The  parallel  between  the  great  public  events  which 
in  each  period  stirred  the  national  mind,  and  roused  its  best 
])owers  int(r  vigorous  .and  various  life,  has  been  often  traced. 
The  jxtwerful  influence  thus  communicated  to  literature,  espe¬ 
cially  in  all  its  higher  dej)artments,  is  one  of  the  common- 
I)Iaccs  of  criticism.  But  the  remarkable  influence  of  the  new  life 
upon  the  language,  in  each  period,  has  never  been  adequately 
traced  or  illustrated.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  ninititude 
of  fresh  Interests — religious  and  political,  literary  and  scho¬ 
lastic.  maritime  and  commercial,  the  rapid  diffusion  of  new  arts 
and  industries,  the  influence  of  far-reaching  discoveries  and 
inventions — produced  a  comjtlete  tluuigh  gradual  revolution  in 
the  thoughts  and  feelings,  the  h.abits,  aspirations,  .and  ])ursuits 
of  the  more  active  and  enterprising,  as  well  as  of  the  more 
cultured  and  reflective  classes  of  the  English  people.  Each 
new  interest  made  fresh  demands  on  the  vernacular  speech, 
and  to  meet  these  demands  expressive  words  and  phrases  were 
pressed  into  the  service  from  different  quarters,  and  the  na¬ 
tional  exchequer  was  enriched  by  confluent  streams  of  dis- 
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tinctive  ]>lira?coloj;y.  TIic  llefovmation  conflict  contnliiited  a 
tlieological,  religions,  and  |)olcmical  dialect  of  its  own.  The 
literatures  of  Greece  and  Kome,  opened  to  Etiglish  scholars  hv 
the  revival  of  letters,  enriched  the  language  with  a  nuinbor  of 
philosophical,  poetical,  and  technical  terms;  while  the  new  lite¬ 
ratures  of  It.aly  and  Spain,  diligently  studied  in  the  latter  ])art 
of  the  Elizabethan  period,  combined  with  the  increasing  inter¬ 
course  of  Englishmen  with  the  Continent,  supplied  a  number 
of  words  and  phrases  from  the  modern  languages  of  Europe. 
Commerce,  navigation,  and  maritime  discovery  hel])ed  to  in¬ 
crease  the  augmenting  store,  while  the  enormous  industry  dis¬ 
played  in  the  secondary  and  subordinate  departments  of  literaiy 
activity,  especially  in  translations  from  ancient  and  modern 
originals,  brought  into  general  use  the  neglected  stores  of  ex¬ 
pressive  diction  supplied  by  the  archaic  .and  provincial  elements 
of  the  national  speech.  In  our  own  time  like  causes  have  acted 
on  the  language  in  a  similar  manner,  and  to  almost  as  great  an 
extent.  The  development  of  political  freedom  and  of  concep¬ 
tions  national  and  international  connected  with  it ;  the  rapid 
pi'ogress  of  science  in  every  department ;  the  introduction  and 
universal  diffusion  of  arts,  inventions,  and  industries  that  have 
almost  annihilated  space  and  time  ;  the  evolution  of  new  and 
comprehensive  schemes  of  philosophic.al  speculation  ;  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  new  schools  of  j)oetry  .and  fiction,  Inive  so  increased  the 
vocabidaries  of  imagination  and  reflection,  of  physical  analysis 
and  material  contrivance,  of  political,  social,  and  industrial 
science,  that  the  number  of  words  added  to  thcl.nnguage  during 
the  present  century  must  be  numbered  not  by  tens  or  hundreds 
simply,  but  by  thousands. 

The  main  practical  question  for  English  scholars  is  as  to  the 
true  function  of  criticism  in  relation  to  this  prolific  and  con¬ 
tinuous  development  of  our  linguistic  Avealth.  Here  at  the 
outset  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  clearly  not  the  business  of 
criticism  to  resist  obstinately  changes  that  are  not  only  inevit¬ 
able,  but  in  the  main  salutary  and  useful.  Xor,  on  the  other 
hand,  ought  the  critic  to  trust  so  implicitly  to  the  working  of 
spontaneous  or  popular  methods  of  meeting  new  verbal  I'equlre- 
ments  as  to  accept  their  temporary  results  without  adeqiuite 
and  even  severe  scrutiny.  So  far  as  criticism  can  influence 
the  process  of  admitting  new  words  .at  all,  its  aim  should  be  to 
guide  it  according  to  rational  principles,  and  thus  prevent  it 
from  running  into  extravagance  and  excess.  This,  of  course, 
must  be  done  by  specifying  the  conditions  which  new  Avords 
ought  to  obey  before  they  are  accepted  and  alloAved  to  p.ass 
into  current  and  reputable  use.  The  first  of  these  conditions 
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is  uiuloubtetlly  utility,  the  word  must  supply  an  actual  want. 
If  this  is  the  ease,  if  the  word  ajdly  expresses  some  new  object 
or  state,  notion  or  process,  or  some  shade  of  meaning  among 
existing  conceptions  and  activities  for  which  no  single  word  is 
at  jirescnt  available,  it  has  a  strong  claim  to  admission,  and  is 
almost  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  be  accepted.  Next  to  utility 
the  most  importaut  requirements  arc,  as  Mr.  Hall  points  out, 
those  of  analogy  and  harmony.  The  chance  of  admission 
will  be  all  the  greater  if  in  form,  etymology,  and  meaning  it 
follows  the  analogies  of  the  language,  and  is  at  the  same  time 
neither  harsh  in  sound  nor  cumbrous  in  structure.  We  natu¬ 
rally  avoid  as  much  as  possible  ixdysyllabic  and  inharmonious 
comi)ounds. 

In  ajjplying  these  tests,  however,  the  English  critic  should, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  especially  at  a  time  like  the  j)resent,  incline 
to  conservatism  rather  than  to  innovation ;  and  this  for  two 
reasons.  In  the  first  [)lace,  experience  shows  that  no  amount 
of  hostile  criticism,  however  severe,  will  prevent  a  new  word 
from  being  accepted  if  it  su])plies  a  real  want,  and  has  thus  the 
strong  claim  of  utility  in  its  favour.  In  the  second  place, 
when,  as  now,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  towards  the  whole¬ 
sale  importation  of  new  and  foreign  terms,  criticism  can  do  no 
harm,  and  may  do  much  good,  by  resisting  the  current,  and 
insisting  strongly  on  the  conditions  which  ought  to  regulate 
the  process.  Vigorous  and  incisive  criticism,  Avhlle  powerless 
to  prevent  useful  additions  being  made  to  the  vocabulary,  may 
do  something  towards  saving  the  language  from  the  more 
injurious  results  of  the  dojuinant  tendency,  from  the  dc})raving 
eflccts  alike  of  vulgar  ignorance  and  fashionable  folly,  of 
sciollstic  affectation  and  cultured  eccentricity. 

!Mr.  Hall,  as  it  seems  to  us,  hardly  sufficiently  recognises 
the  imj)ortance  of  these  considerations,  even  in  theory,  while  in 
practice  he  may  be  said  to  disregard  them  altogether ;  his 
own  vocabulary  illustrating  the  extreme  of  license  as  to  verbal 
innovations.  If  his  exami)le  in  this  respect  were  extensively 
followed,  the  language  would  soon  exhibit  the  grotesque  con¬ 
fusion  of  a  liabylonish  dialect,  and  the  ordinary  reader  require 
a  ])olyglot  dictionai’v  at  his  elbow  for  the  elucidation  of  its 
pedantic  and  new-fangled,  its  ‘  inkhorn  ’  and  ‘  over-sea  ’ 
phraseology.  It  is  however  natural  that  as  an  ardent  democrat 
^Ir.  Hall  should  lean  to  the  extreme  of  liberalism  even  in 
jdulology.  He  certaiidy  appears  to  underrate  the  possible 
injury  to  the  language  from  the  uuchccked  indulgence  of 
popular  impulses  in  relation  to  verbal  novelties.  Wo  do  not 
however  complain  of  this,  and  arc  quite  willing  to  admit  that  in 
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some  cases  where  criticism  has  lieen  (lefeateil  hy  the  popular 
instinct  in  favour  of  brevity  or  convenience  no  y:reat  harm  lias 
been  done.  On  the  whole,  however,  Hr.  Hall’s  theory  is  far 
better  than  his  practice.  He  allows  that  new  words  have  been 
scrutinised  mueh  more  jealously  during  the  last  seventy  years 
than  they  were  ever  scrutinised  before,  and  insists  on  the  im¬ 
portance  of  subjecting  our  continuous  verbal  acquisitions  to 
definite  critical  tests.  The  two  chapters  on  ‘Modern  English’ 
(V.  and  VI.)  in  which  he  discusses  this  question,  appear  to  us 
the  most  valuable  in  the  volume,  and  in  justice  to  Mr.  Hall 
we  quote  the  following  passages  : — 

‘  Of  new  words  we  may  enumerate,  at  least,  five  distinct  sources. 
Those  words  which  may  he  called  ins[)ired  are  due,  almost  wholly,  to 
the  common  people ;  others  are  elaborated  by  the  learned ;  others  are 
imposed  by  compiest,  as  the  Norman  element  of  the  English,  and  the 
Semitic  element  of  the  Indian  vernaculars ;  others,  all  the  world  over, 
are  imported  by  commerce ;  and  others,  still,  are  introduced  from 
abroad  by  liishion,  or  are  borrowed  thence  for  their  usefulness.  It  is 
with  the  two  first  classes  and  the  last  that  we  are  concerned  practically. 
Inspired  ncoU-rism.s,  as  .«pnnging  I'rom  the  needs  of  the  illiterate,  often 
respond  to  a  general  need,  and  are  easily  enfranchised.  Besides  being, 
mostly,  mono.syllables,  they  are  ea-^y  of  remembrance;  and — where 
not  abbreviations — being  formed  on  the  most  obvious  analogies,  they 
are  rarely  exceptionable  as  illegitimate  formations.  However  less 
immediately  valuable  for  popular  use,  the  coinages  of  scholars,  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  they  .supply  recognised  wants,  likewise  make  good  their 
value  eventually,  by  obtaining  the  rights  of  citizenship.  Intercourse 
with  foreign  countries  and  their  inhabiUints  contributes  further  to 
augment  our  lingu;d  wealth.  And  thus  our  exchequer  is  consfiuitly 
increasing;  and,  at  the  sjmic  time,  its  contents  are  constantly  liable  to 
mutsitions.  Once  it  was  not  so;  but,  now-a-days,  we  may  accept,  as 
an  indubitid)le  argument  of  a  nation’s  healthy  activity,  both  intellectual 
and  material,  the  liict  of  the  expan.sivencss  and  mobility  of  its  lan- 
gwi'ge-’ 

‘  What  between  the  activity  of  modern  life  and  the  productiveness  of 
modern  reflection,  new  words  oiler  themselves  for  trial,  in  peculiar 
abundance,  and  it  behoves  us  to  try  them.  But  what  are  the  con¬ 
siderations  by  which  we  are  to  be  governed,  in  determining  to  harbour, 
or  to  discard,  them  ? 

‘  The  principal,  obviously,  are  prompted  by  ob.servation  of  the  fate 
of  words  in  the  vicissitudes  which  English  has  heretofore  undergone. 
Of  philosophical  purifications  eifected  except  by  instinct,  our  language 
has  as  few  to  show  as  any  other.  It  m.ay,  however,  be  siifely  predicted, 
that,  in  the  future,  unless  our  succes.sors  lapse  into  barbarism,  unphilo- 
sojdiical  depravations  of  our  language  will  be  comparatively  rare. 
Even  now,  ignorance  and  chance,  which  have  availed  so  largely  to  load 
our  tongue  with  anomalies,  are  no  longer,  as  regards  it,  other  than  an 
insignificant  source  of  mutiition.  From  mere  impulse  of  expedience, 
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we  shall  go  on,  as  we  have  always  gone  on,  supplying  blanks,  curing 
ambiguities,  and  removing  excrescences ;  but,  in  time  to  come,  in  dis¬ 
tinction  from  the  past,  our  innovations,  whatever  they  may  be,  will,  in 
the  main,  be  controlled  by  analogy.  We  shall  continue  to  change  our 
language,  and,  very  generally,  lor  the  better ;  and  the  motives  for 
changing  it  will  be  the  same,  in  character,  with  those  which  have 
operated  towards  rendering  it  what  it  is.  Whatever  is  new,  or  what¬ 
ever,  though  old,  has  an  ina<lequate  verbal  representative,  demands, 
and  at  last  obtains,  its  appropriate  expression.  There  are,  besides, 
neoterisms  occasioned  by  alteration  in  the  import  of  words  already 
existing.’ 

‘  Many  are  the  words  which,  though  nine  persons  out  of  every  ten  use 
them,  are  positive  blemishes  to  our  tongue.  Old  or  new,  if  not  in- 
eradicably  established,  or  if  nc>t  exchangeable  tor  others  that  comport 
with  analogy  and  are  just  as  intelligible  and  euphonious,  we  sliould 
give  them  the  go-by.  To  learn  what  to  avoid,  a  heedful  study  ot  the 
best  writers  is,  though  not  all  in  all,  indispensji!)le,  and  will  continue  to 
be  so,  pending  the  appearance  of  lexicogra[)hers  much  in  advance  of 
those  who  have  hitherto  volunteered  to  enlighten  us.  As  to  choice  of 
words,  new  or  old,  while,  among  writers  of  the  first  chiss,  none  are  wild 
neoterists,  there  are  conservatives  of  every  degree  of  conservatism.  Of 
these,  some  set  their  faces,  regardless  of  expedience,  against  everything 
in  the  least  novel ;  but  others,  more  wisely,  conform,  in  their  phraseo¬ 
logy,  to  the  temper  of  the  times.  Popularity,  however,  or  even  celeb¬ 
rity,  is  no  guaranty  of  skill  in  neoterising,  with  reference  to  need, 
analogicalness,  or  harmony.  From  the  best  writers  we  may,  with 
proper  care,  gather  ideas  of  the  multilbrm  considerations  which  control 
the  right  .selection  of  expressions  more  or  less  familiar  to  us.  Words 
and  meanings  actually  new  to  us  stand,  as  regards  their  elegibility,  on 
an  independent  basis.  Those  which  are  eligible  must,  without  reser¬ 
vation,  supply  desiderata;  and,  while  doing  so,  they  must  fulfil  the 
conditions  which  it  is  reasonable  to  impose  on  desiderata.  We  live  in 
days  when  our  language  is  the  subject  of  daily  and  daring  innovations. 
Kevolutionism  is  in  all  things,  indeed,  the  spirit  of  our  age  ;  and  this 
chapter  will  not  have  been  written  in  vain,  if  it  shall  but  serve  as  a 
contribution,  however  meagre,  towards  teaching  the  art,  in  the  domain 
of  speech,  of  revolutionising  after  precedent.’ 

This  is  the  aim  of  Mr.  Hall’s  ‘  Modern  English,’  and  the 
illustrations  of  his  main  thesis  scattered  through  the  volume 
are  full  of  interest  and  instruction.  AVe  cannot  help  feeling, 
indeed,  that  with  his  command  of  intelligent  critical  principles, 
and  his  almost  unrivalled  collection  of  materials  for  their  illus¬ 
tration,  he  might  render  still  more  effective  service  to  English 
scholarship.  To  this  end  it  is  however  essential  that  he  should 
revise  the  literary  form  of  his  expositions,  and  remove  as  far 
as  possible  the  blemishes  which  tend  to  repel  intelligent  readers 
from  his  pages,  and  prevent  them  from  studying  his  facts  and 
reasonings  with  the  attention  they  so  well  deserve. 
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AuT.  VI. — 1.  The  Proportions  of  the  Human  Fipure,  ae- 
cordinp  to  a  new  Canon  ;  for  practical  use :  with  a  critieul 
Notice  of  the  Canon  of  Polpcletus,  and  of  the  principal  An¬ 
cient  and  Modern  Systems.  IJy  AVili^IAJI  Stouy.  Lou¬ 
don  :  1866. 

2.  The  Natural  Principles  of  Benuty,  as  developed  in  the 
Human  Fiyure.  By  D.  IL  IIay.  London:  1852. 

3.  The  Proportions  of  the  Human  F'iyure,  accordiny  to  the 
ancient  Greek  Canon  of  Vitruvius.  Also  a  Canon  o  f  the  Pro¬ 
portions  of  the  Human  Fiyure,  founded  upon  a  Diayram  in¬ 
vented  by  John  Gtiison,  Esq.,  ILA.  IVith  description, 
practical  application,  and  illustrative  outlines.  By  JosKPll 
Bonomi.  Second  Edition.  London :  1857. 

4.  The  Law  of  Increase,  and  the  Structure  of  Man.  By  F. 
P.  Lihauzik,  Ph.  I).  Vienna:  1862. 

The  broad  field  of  human  history,  stretching  back  from  the 
present  era  to  the  earliest  dawn  of  dimly-preserved  tra¬ 
dition,  and  ranging  over  the  hemisj)heres  of  both  the  old  and 
the  new  world,  is  irradiated  from  certain  bright  spots,  or  centres 
of  light,  on  which  the  attention  of  the  student  unavoidably 
fixes.  Some  of  these  ])hosphoresccnt  nuclei  illuminate  the 
course  of  the  religious,  or  of  the  ethical,  progress  of  mankind. 
A  great  jjrophet,  or  a  great  legislator,  sprang  forth  from  the 
darkness  of  his  age,  and  left  his  name  hewed,  in  deep-graven 
letters,  on  the  lace  of  our  j)lanet.  In  physical  science,  a 
continuous  and  still-broadening  pencil  of  light  may  be  traced 
to  the  age  of  Galileo.  Sparks  and  streaks  in  its  brightening 
path  recall  the  names  of  Dalton,  of  Cavendish,  of  Faraday. 
In  that  branch  of  human  study  which  is  conversant  with  the 
secrets  of  mechanical  and  chemical  law,  the  men  of  the  present 
day  occupy  one  of  those  luminous  oases,  the  fullest  lustre  of 
which  is  yet,  we  may  hope,  to  be  developed  in  the  future. 

If  we  regard  the  ajsthetic  history  of  mankind,  the  brightest 
spot  is  more  remote.  The  acme  of  the  excellence  attained  by 
the  physical  beauty,  if  not  by  the  intellectual  dignity,  of  the 
race,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  nineteenth  century,  or  in  the  ex¬ 
isting  centres  of  civilisation.  AVhen  Ave  regard,  in  poetry,  one 
expression  of  the  a;sthetic  faculties,  avc  instinctively  revert  to 
the  music  of  Homer,  rolling  Avith  the  very  sAveej)  an(l  cadence  of 
the  Ionian  Sea.  For  a  mental  analysis  Avhich  is  not,  like  modern 
attempts,  almost  exclusively  subjective,  and  Avhich  has  therefore 
tacitly  guided  the  activity  of  human  thought  for  more  than  2,000 
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years,  no  subsequent  work  can  compare  with  the  writings  of 
Aristotle.  In  his  doctrine,  and  in  the  immortal  musings  of  the 
Sage  of  Academus,  the  study  and  culture  of  the  health, 
vigour,  and  beauty  of  the  human  body  formed  an  essential 
part  of  education,  second  to  no  ])ortlon  of  the  coui’se  of  study, 
or  of  the  duty  of  a  citizen.  A^'ise  institutions  combined  with 
the  influence  of  climate  and  condition,  and  (may  we  not 
believe?)  with  the  fresh  and  lusty  youth  of  the  race;  and  the 
result  was  such  an  ennobling  t)f  t!ie  human  form  as  no  other 
])eriod  of  history,  or  region  of  earth,  is  known  to  have  wit¬ 
nessed.  For  it  is  not  on  the  testimony  of  poets  or  of  historians 
that  we  rely ;  but  on  tlie  faithful  reflections  of  actual  or  of 
ideal  beauty,  that  the  chisels  of  Phidias  and  his  scholars 
and  successors  have  stereotyped  on  the  marbles  of  Peutelicus 
and  of  Paros.  Some  of  these  nnapproached  masterpieces, 
clothed  in  their  very  decay  with  a  grace  that  is  immortal,  are 
in  our  National  Museum;  where,  compai’ed  with  the  j)roduc- 
tioiis  of  modern  art,  they  look  as  though  they  had  come  from 
another  and  a  nobler  planet.  The  brightest  illumination 
apparent  in  a  review  of  the  icsthetic  bivanch  of  human  history, 
is  tlius  found  to  exist  at  a  period  remote  from  our  own.  It  is 
circumscribed  in  its  extent ;  and  its  extreme  brilliancy  is 
limited,  comparatively  speaking,  to  a  very  brief  period  of 
time. 

The  progress  of  Greek  art  was  as  rapid,  as  its  excellence  was 
unrivalled.  In  no  other  department  of  human  skill,  has  the 
length  of  the  period  of  decadence  been  so  much  greater  than 
that  occupied  by  the  progress  towards  maturity.  In  the 
Glyptothek  at  Munich,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  pieces  of 
Grecian  sculpture  known  to  be  extant.  It  is  a  statue  of 
Apollo,  which  was  found  at  Tegea,  near  Corinth,  and  it  is 
attributed  to  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  n.c.  It  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  an  Egyptian  statue.  The  metopes  from 
Selinus,  which  are  supposed  to  be  of  about  the  same  date,  pre¬ 
sent  the  Egyptian  characteristic  of  the  delineation  of  the  chest 
in  full,  and  of  the  legs  in  profile.  In  the  Lycian  room  in  the 
British  iSIuseum  is  the  headless  seated  figure  of  ‘  Chares, 
‘  ruler  of  Teichioessa,’  from  the  Sacred  Way  of  Branchidaj 
in  Caria,  which  was  dedicated  to  Apollo,  and  is  erroneously 
described  in  the  catalogue  as  a  statue  of  that  deity.  The 
artist  of  this  early  portrait  has  failed  to  liberate  this  w’ork 
from  the  massive  block ;  and  the  sculptural  mastery  over 
the  material  is  very  far  inferior  to  that  attained  by  the 
Egyptian  sculptors  of  the  time  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty, 
a  thousand  years  earlier  than  the  work  in  question.  Yet 
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within  130  years  from  the  date  asoribed  to  this  statue  of  Chares, 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia,  and  that  of  .Iiinoat  Argos, 
were  adorned  by  the  mastcr])ieces  of  Phidias  and  of  I’oly- 
cletus,  and  the  Canon  of  Projuirtion  had  attained  its  perfect 
symmetry.  The  unformed  buds,  lull  of  j)romise,  but  swathed 
Avithin  their  protective  envelope,  that  were  formed  in  the  sixtli 
pre-Christian  century,  had  opened  into  the  finest  blossom  in 
the  fifth ;  and  although  the  manipulation  of  the  sculptor  may 
have  continued  to  improve,  that  grandeur  of  treatment,  which 
may  be  com])ared  to  the  jierfume  of  the  flower,  gi’adually  faded, 
on  the  introduction  of  the  more  passional  and  naturalistic  phases 
of  sculpture. 

In  an  endeavour  to  analyse  that  ideal  of  human  beauty, 
which  was  at  tlie  same  time  the  aim  of  (irecian  culture,  and  the 
inspiration  of  Grecian  art,  two  snares  have  to  be  cautiously 
avoided.  The  first  is  the  danger,  which  has  proved  fatal  to  many 
Avriters,  of  becoming  so  dazzled  and  oppressed,  by  a  grandeur  far 
exceeding  the  artistic  tone  of  the  present  day,  as  to  sink  into  a 
feeble  and  helpless  admiration,  or  to  degenerate  into  rhapsody 
and  commonplace.  The  other  is,  lest  the  attempt  to  anatomise 
Art  should  be  made  in  language  altogether  technical,  and 
should  thus  become  didactic,  dry,  and  unreadable.  This  latter 
risk  is  illustrated  very  strikingly  by  modern  English  AA'orks  on 
natural  history,  especially  on  botany.  The  discoveries  inau¬ 
gurated  by  Linnanis  have  enriched  tlie  natural  sciences  Avith 
so  much  definite  knoAvIedgc,  of  Avhich  the  picturesque  Avriters, 
Buffbn  and  his  school,  Avere  uninformed,  that  English  Avriters 
have  limited  their  observations  to  technical  details  alone ;  and 
thus  Ave  have  Avorks  on  botany  Avhich  fail  to  mention  tlie  colours 
of  floAvers,  or  the  pictorial  effect  on  the  landscape  of  difterent 
types  of  vegetation. 

Of  the  sev’eral  elements  Avhich  cond)ine  to  jiroduce  the  one 
noble  result  of  the  unapproached  grandeur  of  Greek  sculjiture, 
there  are  some  that  are  Avithin  the  jirovince  of  critical  analysis, 
above  Avhich  others  may  be  thought  to  soar.  Of  the  effect 
produced  on  the  mind  by  the  scidfiture  of  Phidias,  it  is  not 
more  easy  to  determine  the  actual  source,  than  it  is  to  charac¬ 
terise  the  secret  charm  of  Homer,  But  it  is  fully  Avithin 
our  competence  to  dissect  the  actual  proportions,  and  to  define 
the  laAvs  of  symmetry,  Avhich  have  been  folloAved  by  the  master 
sculptors  of  Greece,  The  great  point  of  contest  between  the 
old  and  the  iicav  philosojdiy  of  animal  physiology — or  rather  be¬ 
tween  a  philosophy  that  lias  never  yet  been  reduced  to  system, 
and  a  hurried  and  impatient  inference  from  few  and  unarranged 
facts — may  be  said  to  lie  the  significance  of  external  form.  Into 
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this,  it  is  not  now  the  moment  fully  to  enter.  But  it  is  a  sub¬ 
ject  which  it  is  impossible  to  pass  by  without  reference,  in  any 
attemi)t  to  investigate  the  elements  of  personal  beauty. 

The  question,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  be  raised,  whether  the 
word  Physiognomy  is  hereafter  to  be  erased  from  our  dictionaries 
as  obsolete,  or  whether,  by  a  more  logical  and  chastened  writer 
than  Lavater,  it  is  to  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  both  an  ajsthetic 
and  a  scientific  term.  If  we  are  to  adopt  a  teleology  that  is 
at  once  more  rigid  and  more  equivocal  than  that  of  the  Bridge- 
water  treatises  ;  if  we  are  to  rej)laoe  the  conception  of  a  central, 
formative  idea,  by  that  of  a  disjointed  sequence  of  accidents. 
Art  will  sink  into  mere  mechanical  reproduction  of  accidental 
outline.  As  conceived  by  the  sculptors  of  Greece,  and  by 
the  Italian  paintei’s  of  the  Renaissance,  the  expressive  power 
of  Art  is,  in  that  case,  simply  a  superstition.  The  eliect 
produced  by  a  noble  presence  is,  we  are  told,  not  the 
instinctive  perception  of  the  embodiment  of  a  noble  sjurit, 
clad  in  appropriate  material  grace,  but  the  result  of  some 
dimly-remembered  association.  On  the  same  principle  we 
should  derive  as  much,  or  more,  jdeasure  from  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  a  wooden  bench,  or,  certainly,  of  an  easy  chair,  as  from 
that  of  the  noblest  charger ;  or  should  find  the  blood  stir  as 
much  at  a  glimpse  of  a  spoon  or  a  papboat,  as  on  a  glance  at 
the  bosom  of  Helen. 

If  such  be  the  philosophy  of  the  future,  sculpture  may  well  be 
ranked  among  the  perished  arts  of  the  past.  Not  that  the  subtle 
and  impalpable  power  of  that  association  of  ideas  which  awakens 
memory  is  foreign  to  the  artist.  To  no  man  is  this  magical  pro¬ 
cess  more  constantly  perceptible.  As  clay,  or  wax,  or  marble, 
takes  form  under  the  j)lastic  touch  of  the  sculptor,  the  silent 
studio  becomes  peopled  with  thronging  memories.  As  feature 
or  form  struggles  forth  into  being  beneath  his  chisel,  each  blow 
strikes  forth  a  vision  of  past  emotion  or  affection,  like  sparks 
from  the  flint.  Forms  of  majesty  or  of  beauty,  whispers  of  terror 
or  of  love,  lingenng,  tender,  shadow’y  dreams  of  childhood, 
remembrances  of  early  hope,  of  high  resolve,  of  boyhood’s 
longing  to  enter  into  the  contest  with  an  unknown  future ;  all 
these  are  the  continually  succeeding  visitants  that  fire  the  imagi¬ 
nation  of  the  sculptor.  No  one  who  has  not  wrought  on  and 
on— it  may  be  into  the  small  hours  of  the  night — in  such  com¬ 
panionship  as  this,  can  be  aware  of  the  subtle  power  of  associa¬ 
tion  between  memory  and  external  form. 

But  this  imaginative  po\ver  of  association  is  something  very 
different  from  that  gross,  mechanical,  unpoetical  conception  of 
that  power,  which  makes  the  material  the  source,  instead  of 
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the  coiiseJiiience,  of  the  ideal.  Even  when  we  can  refer  the 
cftcct  produced  on  the  niind,  hy  a  certain  form  or  expression  of 
conntenanee,  to  a  distinct  recollection,  we  oidy  po  hack  a  single 
link  in  the  chain.  The  original  effect  has  still  to  be  ex))lalned. 
Nor,  on  this  view,  can  any  rational  explanation  be  ottered  of 
the  remarkable  power  evinced  by  infants,  and  by  animals  inferior 
to  man,  of  instant  apj)rociation  of  expression.  Again,  no  one 
is  unconscious  of  the  close  and  intimate  relation  between  emo¬ 
tion  and  sound.  The  tones  of  love  and  of  anger  awaken  echoes 
in  the  heart,  alike  of  man  and  of  animals,  which  arc  as  insepar¬ 
able  from  the  audible  sound  as  is  the  rettexlon  of  an  incident 
ray  from  a  mirror.  No  one,  but  a  man  walled  in  fnan  the 
practical  world  by  the  iron  fence  of  a  theory,  doid)ts  that 
sounds  arc,  of  their  own  nature,  exi)rcsslve  and  communicative 
of  emotion.  Such  the  ordinary,  and,  we  believe,  the  instinc¬ 
tively  true,  sense  of  mankind  takes  to  be  also  the  case  with 
form.  The  body  we  hold  to  be  at  once  the  expression  and  the 
image  of  that  inspiring  sj)irit  which  has,  during  the  dim  hours 
of  earlier  existence,  woven  its  own  garment  around  the  frail 
threads  of  nerve.  Thus  first  the  general  aspect,  stature,  and 
balance  of  the  living  being,  and  then  its  more  fleeting  and 
transitory  emotions,  arc  translated  and  telegraphed  by  the  form 
and  movements  of  the  figure.  The  first  expression  we  call 
Physiognomy ;  the  second  Pathognomy.  Such,  at  all  events, 
is  the  faith  of  the  sculptor ;  and  in  the  absence  of  any  such 
belief  his  Art  would  sink  into  a  mere  mechanical  trade. 

How  far  it  may  hereafter  j)rove  to  be  within  tlie  com¬ 
petence  of  the  human  artist,  when  a  long  course  of  intelligently 
directed  study  shall  have  enabled  him  to  read  that  physiogno¬ 
mical  language  of  which  we  have  yet  only  mastered  a  few  of 
the  alphabetic  signs,  to  track  the  footstejis  of  nature,  and  to 
shadoAv  out  the  portraits  of  the  heroes  and  sages  of  the  ])ast, 
from  the  moral  and  intellectual  indications  of  their  characters 
which  literature  affords,  we  can  at  present  only  guess.  In 
historic  fact,  portraiture  rose  to  its  highest  excellence  as  the 
nobler  characteristics  of  sculpture  faded.  Portraiture,  in 
cameo  and  in  medalling,  was  at  its  acme  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  Nothing  exists  that  is  finer,  Avithin 
the  compass  of  art,  than  the  three-quarter  face  of  Alexander 
by  Pyrgoteles,orthan  the  silver  tctradrachm  bearing  the  profile 
of  that  king,  though  issued  by  his  successor  Lysimachus,  in  the 
British  ^Museum.  The  portrait-sculpture  of  the  Augustan  age 
is  also  of  a  very  high  order  of  merit.  But  we  are  confining  our 
attention  to  that  brief  and  dazzling  period  in  which  sculpture, 
as  an  ideal  and  imaginative  Art,  rather  than  as  a  incans  of  por- 
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traiture,  was  at  Its  zenith.  We  must  acknowledge  the  presence, 
during  this  ])hasc  of  the  Art,  of  a  grandeur  which  has  never  been 
rivalled ;  wliile  the  subtle  spirit  that  has  attained  the  sublime 
refuses  altogether  to  be  subjected  to  the  dissection  of  criticism. 
The  student  may  imbue  his  mind  with  the  antique.  He  will 
become  aware  of  the  unity  of  treatment  that  characterises  the 
poetry,  the  architecture,  and  the  sculpture  of  that  brief  frag¬ 
ment  of  the  jnvcntns  mundi.  Hut  he  can  no  more  reproduce 
the  touch  of  the  chisel  of  Phidias,  than  he  can  write  in  the 
metre  of  Ilomer.  He  can  no  more  simulate  the  antique  than 
he  can  reproduce  the  fragi'ance  of  the  lily.  The  elements 
refuse  to  arrange  themselves  in  classified  order.  Ilis  alembic 
has  not  the  power  to  analyse,  far  less  to  combine,  the 
elements  of  the  ancient  sublimity.  Like  the  Egyptian  king, 
the  great  Greek  artists  saw  the  gods,  and  they  shadowed  forth 
in  marble  what  they  saw.  Succeeding  ages  have  only  seen  the 
relics  of  that  wonderful  adumbratiem.  We  can  form  but  a 
faint  idea  of  that  of  which  it  was  the  result  and  the  representa¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  for  our  carefully  shod  feet  to  spring  from  peak 
to  ])eak  on  the  cloud-girt  summits  of  Olympus. 

But  while  confessing  our  inal)ility  to  imitate,  or  even  fully  to 
understand,  that  subtle  element  in  the  grandeur  of  ancient  Art 
which  was,  with  the  artists  themselves,  a  matter,  not  of  rule, 
but  of  sentiment  and  emotittn ;  we  are  the  more  impelled  to 
endeavour  to  master  that  portion  of  the  work  of  the  sculptor 
in  which  the  callipers  and  the  measuring  rod  come  into  play. 
We  can  distinguish  the  symmetry,  from  both  the  sentiment 
and  the  finish,  of  antique  sculpture.  The  last  qualification, 
indeed,  though  there  is  a  stamp  about  the  work  of  the  Attic 
school  which  can  never  be  mistaken,  is  capable  of  many 
degrees  of  excellence.  Modern  sculptors,  as  masters  of 
material,  and  of  apparent  texture,  vie  not  ignobly  with  those  of 
antiquity.  Were  any  proper  attention  given  to  the  illumina¬ 
tion  of  the  Shakspeare,  in  the  hall  of  the  British  Museum, 
for  Avhich  (xarrick  stood  as  model,  and  furnished  the  portrait  of 
Bubens  whicii  was  followed  by  lloubiliac  for  the  face,  that 
statue  would  display  as  excellent  an  example  of  the  power  of 
the  sculptor  to  represent  tissue  and  texture,  and  to  drape  his 
figure  in  textile  marble,  without  losing  the  due  subordination 
of  the  attire  to  the  physiognomy,  as  is  to  be  found  in  the 
world.  This  style  of  excellence,  however,  is  not  that  of  the 
Greek  artists.  The  tissues  of  their  days  were  less  varied. 
Attire  lent  itself  with  far  greater  ease  to  the  requirements  of 
their  Art,  than  is  the  case  in  modern  times.  In  the  surface- 
finish  of  the  Attic  School,  there  is  something  as  distinctive,  as  in 
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the  pure  fresh  complexion  of  the  countr}'  girl,  when  compared 
with  the  luxurious  pallor  of  the  beauty  of  half  a  dozen  seasons. 
In  the  modulated  forms  of  the  masculine  figures,  which  are 
much  more  sharply  accentuated  than  are  the  feminine,  is  to  be 
found  an  evidence  of  that  care,  and  wise  restriction  of  diet, 
which,  literature  tells  us,  were  exercised  with  regard  to  the  youth 
of  Greece.  Besides  this,  we  find  in  both  sexes  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  a  firm  and  vigorous  elasticity  of  muscle,  by  the  dis¬ 
tribution  over  the  surrounding  skin  of  the  effect  of  comjn’cssion 
in  any  ])oint,  which  is  an  unintentional  proof  of  the  high  vita¬ 
lity,  and  nnchequered  health,  of  the  youthful  race;  with  whom 
physical  exercises  were  a  ])art  of  their  religion.  Tantardini, 
and  two  or  three  other  living  Italian  sculptors,  have  shown 
us  that  they  can  reflect  surface,  and  simulate  tissue,  in  marble, 
with  a  power  and  fidelity  that  have  never  been  surpassed.  It 
is  rather  in  models,  than  in  sculptural  skill,  that  the  sculptors 
of  the  Attic  School  had  here  so  marked  a  suj)eriority  to  tlieir 
successors. 

The  peculiar  grandeur  of  the  drapery  of  the  antique  Greek 
sculptor,  may  thus  be  attributed,  not  so  much  to  the  substan¬ 
tially  woven  texture  of  the  garments,  as  to  the  living  grace 
with  which  they  were  habitually  worn.  A  semi-conventional 
mode  of  handling  may  indeed  be  pointed  out  in  regard  to 
drapery.  The  ])eculiar  lightness  which  is  given  by  a  certain 
ripple  at  the  edge  of  the  robes  is  well  known  to  the  student 
of  our  finest  marbles.  But  it  is  in  the  harmony  existing 
between  the  mind  (tf  the  sculptor,  and  the  vigorous,  manly, 
earnest  life  which  was  fanned  by  the  breezes  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  rather  than  in  mere  skill  in  treatment  of  material, 
that  we  conceive  the  secret  of  the  charm  of  the  antique,  as 
regards  siu’face-handling,  really  to  lie. 

But  if,  on  the  one  hand,  the  grandeur  of  the  motive,  and  on 
the  other  hand  the  grace  of  the  surface-rendering,  escape  the 
grasp  of  the  analyst,  as  being  innate  j)ortions  of  the  life  and 
habit  of  the  cultured  and  vigorous  youth  of  a  noble  race, 
it  is  yet  competent  to  us  to  investigate  the  geometry  t)f  the 
human  form,  as  conceived  by  Phidias  and  his  successors. 
Here  we  enter  the  ])rovince  of  exactitude.  The  more  care¬ 
fully  we  measure  the  chief  masterpieces  of  antiquity,  the  more 
clearly  do  we  become  convinced  of  that  close  adherence  to 
definite  rules  of  proportion  to  which  the  groat  sculptors  sub¬ 
jected  themselves.  There  is  no  working  by  eye  in  this 
respect.  We  can  detect,  not  only  the  exact  proportions 
between  certain  dimensions  of  the  figure,  which  are  carried 
out  with  an  exactitude  that  is  that  not  of  inches  but  of 
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hundreilths  of  an  inch,  but  also  the  optical  coiTcctions  that 
were  made  wdth  reference  to  the  point  of  view  from  which  the 
sculptures  were  to  be  seen,  ^^'e  can  ascertain,  from  mathe¬ 
matical  inquiry,  hy  how  much  the  j)roportionate  height  of  the 
head,  as  compared  to  that  »)f  tiie  full  stature,  should  be  in¬ 
creased,  in  order  to  give  the  etl'ect  of  the  natural  symmetry,  if  the 
figure  were  raised  to  the  height  of  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon. 
AVlien  we  apply  rule  and  callipers  to  the  figures  removed  from 
that  frieze,  we  find  that  this  exact  deviation  from  the  normal 
symmetry  of  the  human  form  has  been  made  by  the  Greek 
artist.  To  detect  and  to  define  these  subtle  laws  is  an  attempt 
that  is  worthy  of  the  most  hearty  sympathy  of  every  cultivated 
student  of  ^Vrt. 

It  is  not  now  for  the  first  time  that  the  subject  of  the  Greek 
Canon  of  Symmetry  is  brought  before  the  world.  The  exist¬ 
ence  of  certain  rules  is  admitted,  plainly  or  by  inference,  by 
all  good  writers  on  the  subject,  ilut  when  we  seek  for  the 
plain  statement  of  this  Canon,  and  inquire  into  what  detail  it 
lias  been  carried,  our  inquiries  are  not  fruitful.  It  will  be  our 
endeavour  to  exhaust  what  we  have  been  able  to  collect  on  the 
subject,  and  to  complete  the  information  by  some  remarks  of 
our  own. 

The  most  minute  and  laborious  attention  has  been  devoted 
to  the  subject  of  Symmetry  by  Albrecht  Diirer.  That  great 
artist  has  devoted  much  time  and  labour  to  the  jiroduction 
of  a  geometrical,  or  rather  an  arlthiAetical,  .vork,  which  is 
full  of  an  enonnous  amount  of  empirical  detail,  but  which 
fails  to  take  such  a  comprehensive  gnxsp,  or  so  to  reduce  ob¬ 
servations  to  system,  as  to  yield  much  light  to  the  student. 
This  Avork  was  printed  at  Nuremberg,  in  1528,  in  folio.  A 
Latin  edition  ajipeared  in  the  same  year,  followed  by  a  second 
in  15;12,  a  third  in  1534,  and  a  fourth,  at  Pai'is,  in  1535. 
The  text  is  illustrated  by  numerous  outline  drawings  of  the 
human  figure,  and  is  full  of  detailed  measurements,  and  cal¬ 
culations  of  the  stereometry,  or  solid  contents,  of  the  several 
limbs  and  portions  of  the  form.  Diirer  has  seen,  with  the  eye 
of  a  practised  mechanician,  that  the  movements  of  the  animal 
form  are  governed  by  dynamical,  rather  than  by  statical,  laAvs ; 
and  he  has  thus  studied  symmetry,  in  so  far  as  it  is  identical 
Avlth  e(|ui])ondcration,  or  the  relations  of  equipoise  and  balance. 
Infinite  labour  has  been  devoted  to  the  task;  and  in  this  respect 
the  criticism  which  ^lichel  Angelo  passed  iqxon  the  Avork, 
Avhich  he  termed  poca  e  dcbole  co.ta,  is  altogether  unjust.  But 
the  mass  of  detail  results  in  no  canon,  and  gives  no  normal 
rules  of  ready  application.  ^lore  than  that,  many  of  the 
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details,  especially  those  which  relate  to  the  relative  proportions 
of  the  sexes,  arc,  if  compared  with  Greek  exemplars,  abso¬ 
lutely  erroneous.  It  could  not,  indeed,  be  expected  that  an 
artist,  whatever  might  be  his  eminence,  could  arrive  at  the 
theory  of  Antique  Greek  Symmetry  by  measurements  of  Ger¬ 
man  men  and  women. 

Michel  Angelo  himself,  while  thus  unjust  to  Albrecht 
Diirer,  is  far  from  being  either  an  undeniable  authority  or  a 
safe  guide  on  the  subject  of  symmetry.  Wc  are  bound  to 
venerate  him  as  an  examj)le  of  the  most  powerful  genius.  lie 
attacked  marble  under  a  sort  of  divine  fury,  hewing  out  his 
ideas  at  oucc  from  the  solid  block,  without  waiting  for  the 
slower  and  surer  guidance  of  the  modelling  in  clay ;  and  the 
chips  flew  from  beneath  his  chisel  like  a  storm  of  Arctic  hail, 
lint  his  genius  was,  essentlall}*,  rather  pictorial  than  sculjitural. 
Details  very  frequently  occur  which  seem  unpardonable  to 
the  thoughtful  critic ;  such  for  instance  as  the  low'  intellectual 
development  of  the  head  of  the  striking  figure  of  Moses.  It 
is,  no  doubt,  the  case,  that  from  the  woi’ks  of  no  other  jiost- 
Alexandrine  sculptor  can  be  drawn  such  instructive  illustrations 
of  the  first  secret  of  the  sculptor’s  art,  the  necessity  of  a  deter¬ 
mined  illumination.  Dut  the  awe  inspired  by  that  ghostly 
shadow,  from  which,  in  the  !Mediccan  Chapel,  looks  forth  a  coun¬ 
tenance  that  seems  to  veil  an  actually  indwelling  demon,  and 
the  eficct  of  which  on  the  observer  can  only  be  compared  with 
that  of  the  terrible  Death,  the  work  of  Koubiliac,  in  M'est- 
minstcr  Abbey,  is  very  different  from  the  impression  which  it 
was  the  aim  of  Antique  Art  to  i)roduce.  We  cite  it,  not  for 
the  sake  of  unworthy  cavil,  but  as  illustrating  a  conception 
of  the  requisites  of  sculpture  which  is  rather  that  of  the 
painter,  than  of  the  master  of  the  severer  art.  Michel 
Angelo  may  be  said  to  have  painted  in  stone ;  and  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  has  justly  remai'ked  that,  in  his  passion  for  vehement 
expression,  the  great  Florentine  has  given  to  his  children 
muscles  as  numerous  and  as  fully  developed  as  those  of  his 
men. 

Leonardo  himself  has  shown,  both  by  his  pencil  and  by  his 
pen,  his  thorough  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  determin¬ 
ing  the  laws  of  symmetry.  Ilut  we  only  possess  scraps  and 
fragments ;  the  notes  for  the  systematic  works  which  he  pro¬ 
jected,  but  did  not  live  to  execute.  In  the  Trattnto  della 
Pittura  we  have  all  that  is  generally  accessible  of  the  writings 
of  Da  Vinci  on  the  principles  of  Art.  There  is  an  English 
translation  of  this  treatise  by  J.  F.  Rigaud,  in  which  the 
scattered  fragments  arc  arranged  on  a  convenient  plan.  From 
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the  work  of  Da  V^incl  nearly  all  the  rules  and  illustrations  that 
are  to  be  found  in  our  ordinary  treatises  on  drawing  have  been, 
either  Avith  or  without  acknowledgment,  originally  derived. 

The  Trattato  della  Pitt  lira  treats  of  anatomy,  of  propor¬ 
tions,  of  the  motion  and  equipoise  of  figures,  and  of  linear  and 
aerial  pers|)cctive.  It  enters  into  the  rules  of  composition,  the 
proper  indications  of  character  and  of  emotion,  the  incidence 
of  light  and  shadoAV,  and  the  harmony  and  conti'ast  of  colours. 
The  remarks  that  may  be  brought  together,  in  order  to  form  a 
canon  of  proportion,  are  few,  and  not  always  consistent  with 
one  another.  Leonardo  refers  to  a  treatise  on  the  general 
measurement  of  the  human  body,  which  has  not  been  found 
among  his  writings.  What  avc  actually  possess  must  therefore  be 
taken  rather  as  hasty  notes  than  as  definite  and  well-considered 
rules.  In  some  instances  the  head  is  taken  as  a  modulus,  or 
unit  of  measurement,  of  the  figure.  In  others  the  face  is  thus 
employed ;  being  stated  as  one-tenth  of  the  height  of  a  full- 
grown  man.  Hut  in  the  most  beautiful  classical  figure  painted 
by  Leonardo,  his  Leda,  the  proportions,  as  far  as  the  amount 
of  foreshortening  introduced  allows  of  precise  measurement,  are 
for  the  most  ])art  identical  with  those  employed  by  the  Attic 
sculptors  in  the  purest  era  of  the  art ;  and  differ,  in  impor¬ 
tant  respects,  from  some  of  the  rules  given  in  the  Trattato 
della  Pittnra.  This  picture  was  long  lost,  and  was  disco¬ 
vered,  in  the  present  century,  at  Fontainebleau.  It  has  been 
identified  as  having  been  ])ainted  for  King  Francis  I.,  and  as 
a  jwoduction  of  the  matured  genius  of  the  artist. 

In  the  Trattato  della  Pittura,  as  well  as  in  the  Burlier  von 
iiienschlicher  Proportion,  the  work  of  Diirer  before  cited,  more 
attention  has  been  given  to  what  may  be  called  dynamical  pro¬ 
portion  than  to  abstract  symmetry.  The  true  subject  of  the 
sculptor  is  the  human  figure  in  repose.  The  vehemence  of 
action  is  more  successfully  to  be  rendered,  as  a  rule,  by  paint¬ 
ing  than  by  the  severer  art.  The  most  famous  exception  to 
this  general  rule,  the  metopes  of  the  Parthenon,  and  the  frieze 
of  the  Mausoleum,  are  relievi  introduced  into  architecture,  not 
Independent  or  detached  figures.  Violent  groups  in  the  round, 
such  as  the  Laocoiin,  date  in  the  decline  of  art.  It  is  natural 
that  great  ])ainters  and  draughtsmen  should  rather  contemplate, 
as  did  both  the  Nuremberg  and  the  Pistoian  masters,  the  jday 
and  balance  of  the  mobile  figure,  than  the  more  subtle  relations 
of  symmetry,  especially  of  vertical  symmetry. 

The  untiring  and  exhaustive  patience  of  German  men  of 
letters  has  not  passed  over  the  subject  of  Avhich  Ave  are  speak¬ 
ing.  We  have  cited  the  Avritings  of  Albrecht  Diirer.  In  the 
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present  century,  Johann  Gottfried  Scliadow  has  written  re- 
j)eatedly  on  synnnetry  and  proportion.  His  I*o/i/clete,  oh 
theorie  des  mesures  de  r/ionnne  neion  le  sexe  et  I’di/e,  avec 
indications  des  yraudeurs  reelles  trapris  le  jded  dn  Ithin, 
in  German  and  French,  reached  a  second  edition  in  18G0. 
It  is  illustrated  by  munenuis  drawings  and  diagrams.  It 
labours  under  the  disadvantage  common  to  most  studious 
writers  on  the  subject,  that  of  burying  general  ideas  under 
profuse  abundance  of  detail,  lint  it  may  be  consulted  with 
great  utility,  iu  the  light  of  an  index  to  the  literature  of  human 
projwrtion,  as  regarded  by  artistic  writers. 

A  later  German  writer  is  Dr.  F.  P.  Liharzik,  the  author 
of  a  treatise  on  the  Laws  of  Increase  and  the  Structure  of 
Man.  It  is  true  that  this  work,  which  is  the  result  of 
medical  investigation,  does  not  claim  any  very  high  rank 
either  for  the  literary  or  the  artistic  views  which  it  contains. 
But  as  the  table  at  the  close,  which  ]>rofesses  to  give  the  de¬ 
finite  normal  proportions  of  the  human  figure  from  birth  to 
maturity,  is  founded,  the  author  tells  us,  on  actual  measure¬ 
ments  of  ‘  all  the  pai'ts  of  the  body  on  three  hundre»l  indivi- 
‘  duals,  in  every  period  of  life,’  it  contains  much  that  is  of 
incidental,  and  even  (d'  direct  value,  as  bearing  on  the  Canon 
of  Symmetry.  The  author,  indeed,  reaches  a  cloudy  altitude, 
which  few  English  readers  will  care  to  attemj)t  to  penetrate. 
He  has  had  the  courage  and  self-reliance  to  write  a  ])amphlet, 
termed  a  ‘  Prospectus,’  in  what  he  evidently  believes  to  bo  the 
English  language ;  but  which,  like  the  French  of  Stratf)rd 
atte  Bowe  of  the  Abbess  of  Chaucer,  is  only  partially  intel¬ 
ligible  to  English-speaking  people.  This  unfortunate  veil  is 
calculated  to  divert  from  the  residt  of  his  labours  the  atten¬ 
tion  w'hich  it  really  merits.  I'he  motive  of  the  inquiry  was 
to  illustrate  the  relation  that  exists  between  raehitie  and  tuber¬ 
cular  disease  and  the  retarded  development  of  the  thorax.  In 
pursuit  of  this  valuable  physiological  investigation,  Dr.  Liliar- 
zik  has  collected  and  tabulated  a  long  series  of  detailed 
measurements,  of  the  head,  the  trunk,  and  the  limbs,  at  various 
periods,  from  that  of  birth  to  the  age  of  twenty-four,  when  he 
considers  growth  normally  to  cease.  Thus,  by  the  ‘  Law  of 
‘  Human  Increase  ’  is  not  meant  the  growth  of  population,  but 
the  development  of  the  size  and  figure  of  man  from  infancy  to 
maturity.  The  exaltation  of  the  author’s  ideas  is  thus  inti¬ 
mated  to  the  I’eader : — 

‘  Seven  1‘undaniental  diinen.sions,  with  die  aid  of  detenninod  circles, 
intersecting  or  osculating  each  other,  make  it  po.«sih!e  to  construe  the 
human  form  in  its  absolute  perfection ;  and  this  may  he  done  with  .such 
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a  degree  of  security  and  precision  that  henceforth  no  error  can  take 
place  as  to  the  dimensions  of  any  one  of  the  component  parts  of  the 
frame.’ 


The  attempt  to  delineate  the  leading  normal  proportions  of 
the  human  figure  by  intersecting  circles,  triangles,  and  stpiares 
is  as  old  as  the  infancy  of  draughtsmanship.  We  shall  see 
presently  that  a  geometric  method  of  the  kind  was  applied  in 
Egypt,  so  far  Itack  as  the  time  of  the  ^Memphite  dynasties.  A 
more  elegant  application  of  the  method  may  be  traced  to  the 
example  and  influence  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  That  a  certain 
convenience  attends  the  plan  there  is  no  doubt ;  and  although, 
as  we  hope  presently  to  show,  it  is  possible  to  construct  a 
scale  of  j)roportions  that  is  at  once  more  exact,  more  complete, 
and  more  readily  capable  of  application,  than  are  any  such 
tentative  rules,  it  is  interesting  to  glance  at  the  geometric 
mesh-work  so  confidently  woven,  and  to  compare  the  various 
attempts  at  defining,  rather  the  osteology,  than  the  visible  ex¬ 
ternal  proportions,  of  the  human  figure,  by  the  aid  of  the 
compass  and  the  square. 

The  diagrams  of  Dr.  Liharzik,  however  they  are  arrived  at, 
show'  a  fair  approximation  to  what  we  have  to  bring  forward 
as  the  recovered  Greek  Canon  in  many  respects.  In  one  im¬ 
portant  determination  (that  of  the  equal  division  of  the  total 
height  of  the  figure  at  the  end  of  the  trunk ;  there  is  an  exact 
accordance  Avhich,  considering  the  difference  of  the  methods 
pursued,  is  worthy  of  great  respect.  But  the  German  head,  if 
fairly  averaged  by  these  experiments,  is  larger,  and  the  neck 
longer,  than  is  the  case  according  to  the  Greek  Canon.  And 
it  is  singularly  worthy  of  remark,  when  we  remember  the 
motive  already  assigned  for  the  commencement  of  the  physiologi¬ 
cal  investigation  of  which  the  residts  are  now  tabulated,  that  the 
thorax  of  the  model  man  of  Dr.  Liharzik  is  somewhat  slighter 
than  that  of  the  Venus  de’  Medici,  and  considerably  less  de¬ 
veloped,  in  relation  to  the  height,  than  in  the  stronger  types  of 
the  manly  figure,  accepted  by  the  antique  sculptors. 

It  may  be  suggested,  that  the  effect  of  that  intellectual  cul¬ 
ture  for  w'hich  Germany  is  ])rc-cminent  in  our  day,  may  have 
become  physically  evident  in  a  permanent  enhu'gement  of  the 
average  size  of  the  head,  in  proportion  to  the  stature  ;  and  that 
this  develoj)ment  becomes  manifest  from  the  comparison  of  the 
dimensions  given  as  normal  by  Dr.  Liharzik,  with  those  of 
the  Canon  of  Polycletus.  Bnt  the  untenable  character  of 
this  hypothesis  is  proved  by  the  further  observation,  that  the 
increased  dimension  is  that,  not  of  the  head  proper,  or  the 
case  of  the  brain,  but  of  the  face.  The  most  critical  line 
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for  (leterniiniiig  I'clative  height,  is  that  of  horizontal  vision. 
This  lies  in  the  plane  that  jiasses  through  the  eyeballs,  when 
directed  towards  the  level  horizon  (and  generally  through  the 
inner  angle  of  the  eyes).  To  this  line  avc  habitually  refer 
the  height  of  the  living  figure ;  and  to  this,  it  is  more 
accurate  to  refer  that  of  a  marble  statue,  than  to  the  crown 
of  the  head,  covered  as  it  is  with  solid  hair.  In  the 
antique,  the  line  of  horizontal  vision  is  exactly  intermediate 
between  the  crown  of  the  head  and  the  under  side  of  the 
chin.  But  in  the  scale  of  Dr.  Liharzik  the  head  is  cloths 
smaller,  and  the  face  is  y-g^iths  longer,  than  in  the  classic 
proportions.  It  folloAvs  that  the  superiority  of  the  intellectual, 
over  the  animal,  exj)ression  of  the  countenance,  is  far  more 
apparent  in  the  ideal  or  sculptural  Greek  heads,  than  in  the 
tabulated  measurements  of  Germany. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  left  out  of  sight,  that  the  ethno¬ 
logical  element  exerts  a  marked  influence  in  the  development 
of  ju’oportion,  as  well  as  in  the  appreciation  of  the  beautiful. 
In  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Indian,  German,  Italian,  and  Grecian 
sculpture,  may  be  traced  the  existence  of  distinct  national 
types.  In  each  case  we  must  admit  that,  to  some  extent,  the 
artist  reproduces  the  likeness  of  his  models,  however  highly 
that  type  may  be  sublimated  by  the  power  of  his  imagination. 
Thus  the  full  and  massive  figures  of  the  Flemish  women,  who 
were  admired  by  Rubens,  reappear  in  his  historic  compositions ; 
to  the  manifest  detriment  of  the  beauty  of  his  works,  to  any 
but  a  Flemish  taste.  And  yet,  if  Rubens  be  estimated  by  his 
finest  portraits,  he  was  second  to  no  limner  that  ever  lived. 
In  the  works  of  some  of  the  Flemish  sculptors,  especially 
sculptors  in  ivory,  the  effect  of  this  disturbing  influence  is 
yet  more  pronounced.  In  the  masterpieces  of  the  great  Italian 
painters,  it  is  generally  possible  for  the  keen  observer,  if 
locally  familiar  with  the  different  districts  of  Italy,  to  tell 
from  what  quarter  the  model  was  chosen.  Xot  only  is  this 
the  case  with  regard  to  the  well-marked  schools — the  Vene¬ 
tian,  the  PaiTOesan,  and  the  like — but  it  holds  true  with  a 
minuteness  of  detail  of  which  the  untravelled  Englishman 
can  form  no  conception.  Thus,  the  women  of  Rome  have 
distinct  and  peculiar  types,  localised  on  either  bank  of  the 
Tiber.  The  Trasteverina  still  displays  a  majestic  and  fully- 
developed  figure,  fit  for  the  mother  of  soldiers  and  of  heroes. 
The  delicate  and  refined  beauty  of  the  Bignorine  of  some 
of  the  noble  houses,  on  the  other  hand,  is  as  graceful  and 
exquisitely  feminine  as  any  to  be  found  in  Europe.  The 
habit  of  restricting  intermarriages  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
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several  jmcsi,  or  rural  districts,  has  no  doubt  much  to  do 
■with  the  persistency  of  local  type.  Thus  in  the  Terra  di 
Lavoro  we  find  one  characteristic  of  the  antique  I’aces  to  pre¬ 
vail,  and  hut  one.  That  chax’acteristic,  moreover,  may  he 
called  degraded  and  perverted.  It  is  the  bulky  form  common 
to  the  Avomen,  compared  with  the  spare  figures  of  the  men. 
At  Sessa,  near  Capua,  peasant  women  may  be  met  stepping 
Avitli  the  grace,  and  lit  with  the  very  eyes,  of  the  Sistine 
Madonna.  At  Ariano,  perched  on  the  crest  of  the  Apennines, 
a  (Ireek  colony  has  left  traces,  in  the  use,  at  the  present  day, 
of  tlie  Greek  article  ;  in  the  noble  beauty  of  both  sexes  ;  and  in 
tlie  classic  accompaniments  of  the  marriage  ceremony.  The 
stranger  Avho  meets  a  bridal  procession  in  the  streets  will  fiy 
Avith  surprise  from  the  shower  of  nuts  that  hail  upon  him  ; 
and  fn)m  the  shouts  of  the  classic  pean,  that  overpower  the 
drone  of  the  Komish  chant.  Towards  the  Ionian  Gulf,  on  the 
shores  of  iSlagna  Grecia,  where  the  olive,  Avhich  when  it  first 
appeal's  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ^Marseilles  recalls  the  idea  of 
a  currant-hush,  attains  the  height  of  sixty  and  seventy  feet, 
the  Phidian  type  of  the  female  form  yet  lingers.  Through 
the  wide  Apulian  Plain  are  to  be  found  shrines  of  ancient 
and  undying  fame,  the  annual  feste  of  Avhich  attract  pil¬ 
grims,  not  only  by  thousands,  but  by  tens  of  thousands.  At 
such  a  ])lace  as  the  Church  of  the  Qnattri  Incoronati,  near 
Foggia,  the  ti-aveller  may  find  himself,  unawares,  in  the  very 
atmosphere  of  the  middle  ages.  The  filiation  ivith  the  yet 
earlier  rites  of  classic  times  is,  in  other  instances,  so  direct,  that 
we  are  only  ivarned  of  the  results  of  the  monastic  influence  by 
the  substitution  of  the  small  marble  shell  of  w  ater,  holy  to  the 
faith,  but  extremely  unclean  to  the  sense,  for  the  real  lus¬ 
trations  of  the  ancient  woi'shippers.  On  the  Monte  Vergine, 
near  Naples,  a  peculiarity  of  the  ancient  worship  of  Diana, 
lingering  on  the  site  of  the  temple  of  the  Virgin  Goddess,  is 
yet  to  be  observed,  in  the  prohibition  of  animal  fat.  It  is  not 
very  long  since,  on  the  occurrence  of  a  thunder-storm  during 
the  festival,  that  a  poor  ivoinan,  ivho  was  found  to  have  a  sausage 
in  her  pocket,  ivas  nearly  torn  in  pieces  by  the  crowd,  as  the 
culpable  cause  of  the  manifestation  of  Divine  anger.  Of  these 
great  pilgrim  gatherings,  one  of  the  most  important  is  that 
which  takes  place  in  the  city  of  Bari,  on  the  festival  of  St. 
Nicholas.  The  statue  of  the  saint  is  delivered,  in  the  course 
of  this by  the  canons  of  the  cathedral,  to  the  mariners  ; 
who  hear  it  through  the  streets  by  torch-light,  embark  with  it 
in  a  flotilla  of  boats,  and  pass  the  night,  with  the  idol  in  their 
custody,  on  the  sea.  In  a  jmocession  in  which  the  fervour  and 
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frenzy  of  the  worshippers,  lit  by  a  more  than  Rcmbi’anfltesque 
power  of  light  and  shadow,  produce  an  cH’ect  that  can  neither  he 
forgotten  nor  wortliily  described,  with  the  slight,  clean-limbed, 
keen-featured  men,  may  be  seen,  at  times,  beautiful  and  magnifi¬ 
cent  women  ;  fitter  to  be  the  protectors  than  the  protected,  who 
might  almost  have  stepped  from  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon. 

Modern  art,  however,  has  not  yet  been  cultivated  to  such  a 
j)itch  as  to  enable  its  jwofessors  to  determine,  as  the  results  of 
enlightened  research,  the  chief  features  of  ethnological  ty])e, 
when  we  descend  below  the  most  obvious  generalities,  ^io^ 
are  those  who  have  endeavoured  to  fathom  the  lades  of  sym¬ 
metry,  content  with  that  solid  and  genuine  reputation  wliich 
their  work  would  deserve,  if  it  were  kept  within  the  safe  limit 
of  ])ositive  inquiry.  The  tendency  to  the  transcendental  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  danger  that  especially  besets  the  writers  on 
proportion  and  symmetry.  The  patience  with  which  Dr. 
Liharzik  has  collected  his  data,  and  the  clearness  with  which 
he  has  indicated  the  outcome  of  his  observations,  are  such 
as  to  command  respect.  But  it  is  altogether  otherwise  when 
he  comes  to  s{)eak  of  the  nature  and  importance  of  the 
law  which  he  thinks  he  has  discovered.  Ilis  theory  is, 
that  the  growth  of  the  human  body,  in  height  as  well  as 
in  girth,  continues  for  twenty-four  years  from  birth.  This 
long  period  of  growth,  the  author  considers  to  be  divided 
into  360  epochs,  the  length  of  each  of  which  successively 
increases.  Thus,  the  first  epoch  terminates  at  the  end  of  one 
month  ;  the  second  at  the  end  of  three  months ;  the  third  at 
the  end  of  six,  the  fourth  at  the  end  of  ten,  and  so  on.  This 
long  series  is  divided  into  three  groups :  the  first  of  which 
emls  with  the  6th  ejxich,  or  the  21st  month ;  the  second 
with  the  18th  C]»och,  or  171st  month;  and  the  third  with 
the  24th  year.  During  each  of  the  epochs,  in  each  group,  the 
growth  of  the  body  is  stated  to  be  equal.  The  increments 
given  as  normal  are,  6 1  centimetres  in  each  epoch  of  the  first 
group,  6  centimetres  in  each  of  the  second,  and  2  centimetres 
in  each  of  the  third.  The  abrupt  change  of  law  which  is  thus 
attributed  to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  year  is  hardly  con¬ 
sistent  with  English  experience;  and  an  interruption  in  the 
curves  takes  place,  at  each  period  of  asserted  change,  which 
does  not  commend  itself  to  the  judgment,  if  the  tables  *»f  Dr. 
Liharzik  be  graphically  expressed.  A  projection  of  the 
curves  showing  the  relative  size  of  head,  trunk,  and  limbs 
(which  we  have  made  from  the  tabulated  statement),  seems, 
by  the  broken  lines  which  it  presents  at  these  two  epochs,  to 
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(lirtcrfnMn  the  ordiimrv  course  of  growth,  at  least  in  English 
cliihlren. 

We  consider  it  to  he  in  full  accordance  with  known  facts,  to 
admit  the  general  princiitle  of  the  slackening,  or  gradual  dimi¬ 
nution,  of  the  rate  of  growth.  In  many  of  the  inferior  orders  of 
the  animal  kingdom,  however,  growth  aj)pears  to  be  more  rapid 
in  certain  stages  which  are  not  the  earliest.  In  man,  more¬ 
over,  the  course  i>f  growth  is  especially  liable  to  disturbance  at 
the  ])eriods  of  the  first  and  second  dentition,  which  do  not  cor- 
rosjiond  to  the  changes  of  Dr.  Lihai’zik’s  series.  Hut  that  author 
is  not  content  with  tlie  repute  of  the  discoverer  of  an  approx¬ 
imate  law.  lie  claims  for  it  a  rank  of  startling  imjmrtance. 

‘  •  This  law,’  lie  says,  ‘  well  deserving  the  epithet  of  universal,  grows 
up  to  an  overawing  extent  and  weight,  if  we  consider  it  as  being  the 
primeval  source  of  every  human  knowledge,  of  the  totality  of  human 
science.  Any  jierusal,  fugitive  as  it  may  be,  of  Dr.  T.  G.  Rhode’s 
excellent  hook  on  the  ‘‘  Religions  Culture  (jsic).  Mythology,  and  Philo- 
“  .sophy  of  the  Hindoos  in  relation  with  their  oldest  History,’’ proves 
irrelragably,  by  the  numbers  quoted  in  it,  the  law  here  in  question— and 
even  in  its  pre.sent  I'orm — to  have  been  known  more  than  3,000  years 
before  our  present  times.  It  could  be  the  only  source  of  our  whole 
computations  of  time.  .  .  .  This  law  was  the  deepest  arcanum,  the 
sublimest  mystery,  of  a  sacerdotal  caste  of  elevated  scientific  acquire¬ 
ments,  whose  wisdom  and  high  intellectual  development  is  still,  even  in 
our  own  days,  a  subject  of  admiration  and  justified  surprise.’ 

It  happens,  unfortunately  for  this  theory,  that  we  are  in  pos¬ 
session  of  a  Sanscrit  canon  of  human  proportion,  the  division 
of  wliich  materially  differs  from  the  results  of  the  diagrams  of 
Dr.  Liharzik. 

It  is  not  in  Germany  alone,  that  the  students  of  the  Laws  of 
Symmetry  have  spurned  that  plain  road  of  geometric  inves¬ 
tigation,  to  which  Ave  are  content  to  limit  our  OAvn  modest 
research.  So  fascinating  appears  to  be  the  pursuit  of  the 
harmonies  of  number,  that  adventurous  aspirants  after  the 
tran.scendental  poAvers  persuade  themselves  that  they  are  at 
home  among  the  constellations,  Avhile  to  the  spectators,  whose 
feet  are  yet  firmly  planted  on  the  ground  of  common  sense, 
they  ajipear  as  mounted  on  the  Avooden  steed  of  Cervantes. 
Mr.  Hay,  in  a  Avork  entitled*  Nature’s  Principles  of  Beauty, 

‘  as  developed  in  the  Human  Figure,’  published  in  1852,  has 
endeavoured  to  sIioav  that  the  main  vertical  divisions  of  that 
figure  are  identical  Avith  those  of  a  musical  chord.  He  has 
devoted  much  labour  and  research  to  the  elucidation  of  this 
idea.  The  theory  has  much  to  recommend  itself  to  the  imagina¬ 
tion  ;  liut  tAA’o  stern  facts  forbid  its  entire  acceptation.  One  of 
these  is,  that  the  actual  diminutions  in  the  length  of  the  chord 
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which  give  musical  intervals,  do  not  correspoiul  to  the  scfjucnco 
of  the  chief  visible  jioiuts  of  division  of  the  human  ligurc. 
One-tenth,  one-cightli,  one-sixth,  one-fourth,  three-eighths, 
oue-half  may  be  successively  marked  off  on  a  vertical  line,  and 
the  points  thus  given  will  be  found  to  be  of  primary  value  to 
the  draughtsman,  as  Indicating  the  most  symmetric  division  of 
the  full-grv>wn  figure.  But  the  musical  scale  is  divided  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  very  different  sequence.  And  in  the  second 
place,  in  point  of  fact,  the  diagram  given  by  Mr.  Hay  differs 
essentially  from  those  which  elucidate  the  Greek  Canon. 

^Ir.  Story,  in  his  ‘  Broportions  of  the  Human  Figure,’ 
takes  a  geometrical  starting  point ;  but  very  soon  abandojis  the 
guidance  of  Euclid  for  that  of  the  books  Zohar  and  .letsira, 
and  of  other  cabbalistic  writers.  He  considers  that  the  relations 
existing  between  the  square,  the  triangle,  and  the  circum¬ 
scribed  circle,  afford  the  key  to  the  laws  of  human  symmetry. 
The  reasons  for  entertaining  such  a  belief  are  of  a  nature  into 
which  we  cannot  here  enter.  ^Ir.  Story  gives  us  the  results 
of  an  unusual  amount  of  reading,  digested  by  the  reflections  of 
a  cultivated  and  artistic  mind.  iMan}-  persons  will  exj)erience 
an  extraordinary  fascination  in  perusing  his  account  of  the 
quaint,  mystic,  lore  of  the  cabbalists.  But,  as  to  the  canon  of 
form,  we  find  a  far  shorter  road  to  the  proposed  end.  AVherc 
simple  arithmetic  is  enough,  it  is  useless  to  adoj)t  geometric 
formula.  And,  in  point  of  fact,  those  arrived  at  by  j\Ir.  Story 
ai’e  not  absolutely  accurate.  He  gives  lines,  stated  to  be  in 
the  rati(t  of  four,  five,  and  seven,  which  are  actually  in  the 
ratio  of  the  root  of  throe,  the  root  of  two,  and  one-half:  while 
for  those  Important  divisions  of  the  figure  which  I’esult  from  a 
division  of  the  unit  by  three  or  by  six,  no  rule  is  supplied. 
It  was  neither  by  measuring  the  length  of  the  chords  of  the 
lyre,  nor  by  the  aid  of  the  forty-seventh  projmsition  of  Euclid, 
that  Phidias  and  Pi’axiteles  defined  the  proportions  of  the 
Greek  Canon. 

A  like  remark  applies  to  a  little  work  by  ^I.  Bonomi,  the 
sculptor,  which  is  characterised  by  the  spiiit  of  patient  investi¬ 
gation,  and  by  study  of  the  literature  of  the  subject.  The  fact 
that  the  second  edition  of  this  j)amphlet,  first  jniblished  in  1856, 
is  out  of  print,  is  enough  to  show  the  anxiety  which  exists  on 
the  part  of  artists  for  some  definite  and  ready  manual  of  sym¬ 
metry  for  the  use  of  the  studio.  iM.  Bonomi  gives  a  ti’anslation 
of  the  jtassage  in  Vitruvius  which  contains  almost  all  that  is 
extant  relating  to  the  Canon  of  Polycletus.  He  then  describes 
a  metliod  used  by  ]Mr.  Gibson,  the  sculptor,  for  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  certain  leading  dimensions  of  the  figure.  This  method 
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is  illustrated  by  a  diagram,  wliich  the  author  has  thought  of 
sufficient  importance  to  print  as  a  sort  of  symbol  on  the  hook. 
Jt  differs  from  the  diagram  of  ^Ir.  Story  only  in  the  circum¬ 
stance,  that  the  circle  employed  to  connect  the  square  and  the 
triangle  is  inscribed  in  one  case,  and  circumscribed  in  the 
other. 

For  the  radius  t>f  his  circle  ^Ii’.  Gibson  proposes,  apparently 
as  equivalent  dimensions,  four-fifths  of  the  height  of  tlie  head, 
or  twoniueteenths  of  the  height  of  the  figure.  To  say  nothing 
of  this  round-about  method  of  arriving  at  a  unit  of  scale,  the 
difference  between  these  two  fractions  of  the  figure  is  equal 
to  five  per  cent. ;  a  latitude  entirely  incompatible  with  the 
idea  of  geometric  definition  of  proportion.  The  further  disad¬ 
vantage  exists,  that  the  dimensions  obtained  by  the  diagram, 
even  if  they  Avere  exact,  are  not  properly  normal  for  the 
draughtsman.  They  give  osteological,  rather  than  pictorial, 
or  sculiitural,  measurements.  We  should  be  among  the  last  to 
undervalue  the  importance,  for  the  artist,  of  anatomical  study, 
Avhether  that  of  the  skeleton  or  of  the  muscles.  For  the 
cartoon  of  the  Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes,  Kaffaelle  made 
sketches  not  only  in  the  nude,  but  in  the  skeleton.  But 
the  first  requisites  for  the  draughtsman  are  the  visible  jiropor- 
tions  of  the  figure ;  and  those  dimensions  Avhich,  on  the  one 
hand,  are  to  be  verified  only  in  the  skeleton,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  not  indicated  in  a  drajied  forir,  or  even  in  a  sedately 
posed  figure  in  the  nude,  are  not  those  Avhich  should  be  most 
prominent  in  the  manual  for  the  studio. 

The  point  illustrated  by  i\Ir.  Gibson’s  diagram  is  simply  the 
Avell-knoAvn  ju'oportion  betAveen  the  diagonal  and  the  side  of  a 
square ;  Avhich  is  nearly,  although  not  exactly,  that  of  seven  to 
five.  When  a  division  by  either  of  these  numbers  is  required 
for  the  purpose  of  the  artist,  it  can  be  far  more  readily,  as  Avell 
as  more  accurately,  obtained  by  simple  arithmetic,  than  by  re¬ 
course  to  the  diagram  in  question. 

Among  the  remaining  Avriters  on  the  subject  of  human  pro¬ 
portion,  Avhosc  names  should  be  had  in  honour.  Camper  holds 
the  first  rank.  Ills  name  Avill  ahvays  be  illustrious  among  the 
contributors  to  the  philoso]>hy  of  form.  His  researches  throAV 
more  light  on  the  form  and  expression  of  the  head  and  counte¬ 
nance,  than  on  the  jwoportions  of  the  figui’e ;  but  he  is  one  of 
the  first  men  aaIio,  combining  art  Avith  science,  has  insisted  on 
the  great  importance  of  ethnological  type.  T'hc  F rench  artist 
Gerard  Audran  j)ublished  in  1G83,  Lis  proportions  du  corps 
humain,  mesurces  sur  les  plus  belies  Jiynres  de  VAntiquite, 
Avhich  is  illustrated  by  thirty  beautifully  engraved  plates.  A 
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German  translation,  with  twenty-six  plates,  appcarcil  five 
years  later;  and  a  reprint  in  18jo.  Xothinp;  could  more  fully 
illustrate  the  need  of  a  systematic  Canon  than  this  laborious 
work  of  Audran.  The  Belvedere  Apollo,  the  Vatican  An- 
tiuoiis,  the  Venus  de’  Medici,  and  the  I'arnese  Hercules,  are 
atlmirably  represented  by  the  engraver ;  and  a  large  number 
of  exact  measurements  are  given.  lint,  in  the  absence  ot 
any  systematic  co-ordination,  they  are  of  little  value  to  the 
student.  They  are  not  normal  and  salient  examples,  but  form 
a  perfect  cloiul  of  individual  details.  They  presuppose  a  con- 
siilerable  amount  of  study,  in  order  to  form  a  separate  scale 
of  measurement  for  each  statue ;  and  no  ready  method  is 
given  for  the  comparison  of  the  several  scales.  Thus  ^Vudran 
states  the  proportionate  height  of  the  Antinous  at  seven  heads 
and  a  half;  that  of  the  Venus  de’  Medici  at  seven  heads  and 
three-quarters ;  and  that  of  the  Apollo  at  seven  heads,  three- 
quarters,  and  six-twelfths.  The  several  scales  thus  indicated 
would  be  divided  into  llfiO,  372,  and  378  parts  respectively,  and 
a  corresponding  want  of  accuracy  will  attend  every  comparison 
of  the  drawings. 

A  further  objection  arises  to  a  method  of  measurement  ot 
which  the  height  of  the  head  is  taken  as  the  unit.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult,  if  not  lmj)ossible,  to  ascertain  this  unit,  except  in  the 
living  figure.  The  solidity  of  the  marble  prevents  any  exact 
discrimination  between  the  head  and  the  hair.  Thus  not  only 
is  a  small  dimension  taken,  as  the  basis  from  which  to  calculate 
those  Avhich  are  much  larger,  but  that  basis  is  so  selected  that 
it  is  extremely  liable  to  error.  Very  careful  measurements,  ot 
our  own,  of  the  statues  in  question,  differ  by  as  much  as  20  per 
cent.,  in  their  proportionate  results,  from  those  given  by  Audran. 
So  large  a  difference  is  not  due  to  any  inaccuracy  of  actual 
measurement,  in  either  instance,  but  to  the  inherent  imperfection 
of  the  method  by  which  the  height  of  the  statues  and  of  their 
heads  are  compared  by  the  French  artist. 

It  was  not  left  to  the  subtlety  of  the  Sphinx  to  point  out 
that,  in  his  pilgrimage  from  the  cradle  to  the  tomb,  man 
undergoes  a  change  of  form  which,  but  for  its  gradual  and 
visible  method  of  accomplishment,  might  be  called  a  true 
metamorphosis.  The  earlier  and  the  later  phases  of  this 
wonderful  series  have  attracted  comparatively  little  attention 
from  the  Greek  artists.  Infancy  and  extreme  age  are  rarely 
represented,  except  on  gems,  or  on  mural  paintings,  as  at 
Pompeii ;  where  we  find  small  winged  amorini  caged,  clipped, 
weighed,  and  sold,  like  so  many  singing  birds.  The  insect- 
like  form  of  Tithonus  is  only  a  fable  in  graphic  form.  It  is 
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very  doubtful  how  far  the  Greek  artists  took  the  trouble  to 
study  the  ])roportioiis  of  childhocHl.  AVc  are  aware  of  no 
instance  in  which  tliey  are  correctly  represented;  and  although, 
as  we  shall  find,  it  is  inij)()ssible  to  draw  any  conclusive  argu¬ 
ment  from  the  micromctric  measurement  of  gems,  the  undue 
length  universally  given  to  the  legs  is  undeniable.  The  best 
toreutic  rei)resentations  of  children  arc  those  of  the  Flemish 
artist  till  (^uesnoy,  commonly  known  as  ll  Fiauiinyo. 

In  the  new-born  inl’ant,  the  neck  cannot  be  regarded  as  a 
vertical  proportion,  as  it  no  more  appears  in  outline,  cither  in 
the  full  view  or  in  the  profile,  than  it  does  in  Egyptian  wall- 
paintings.  The  head  occu])ies  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  entire 
height,  and  the  legs  extend  to  less  than  one-third,  the  trunk 
extciiding  to  ‘^  ijths  of  the  stature.  These  proportions  gradu¬ 
ally  alter  in  the  course  of  growth,  until,  in  the  mature  and 
symmetric  figure,  the  height  of  the  head  is  the  one-eighth 
part  of  that  of  the  stature  ;  the  latter  being  equally  divided  at 
the  extremity  of  the  trunk. 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  truth,  that  the  plastic  art  of  the 
sculptor  has  passed  through  a  scries  of  historic  phases,  which 
ai’c  closely  parallel  to  those  to  which  Nature  herself  has  sub¬ 
jected  the  human  form.  The  most  ancient  representations  of 
that  form  are  characterised  by  the  dispro])ortionately  large 
size  which  they  give  to  the  head.  In  the  most  ancient  relic  ot 
Greek  sculpture  in  the  British  IMuseum* — an  undraped  figure, 
executed  in  alabaster,  and  attributed  to  the  seventh  century 
before  Christ — the  head  and  neck  occupy  one-fourth  of  the 
entire  height.  In  the  earlier  Egyptian  canon  the  head  equals 
three-sixteenths  of  the  height.  With  the  progress  of  sculpture 
this  proportion  diminished,  as  it  does  in  the  course  of  the  growth 
of  the  individual.  By  the  time  of  Polycletus  it  had  been  de¬ 
termined  at  one-eighth.  Later  still,  Lysippus  endeavoured  to 
give  lightness  to  his  figures  by  a  diminution  of  the  size  of  the 
head  below  this  proportion.  We  may  see  the  result  of  the 
error  in  the  Venus  de’  Medici,  in  which  statue  the  exquisite 
symmetry  of  the  figure  is  marred  by  the  reduction  of  the  head 
to  little  more  than  the  ninth  part  of  the  height ;  a  diminution 
which  gives  a  doll-like  and  unsatisfactory  expression  to  the 
countenance. 

We  arc  not  in  a  position  to  pronounce,  with  absolute  certi¬ 
tude,  as  to  the  Canon  adopted  by  Phidias;  as  most  of  those  works 
of  that  unrivalled  artist,  or  of  his  immediate  school,  to  which 
we  are  able  to  apply  the  callipers,  were  designed  to  occupy  an 
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German  translation,  -with  twenty-six  plates,  appeared  five 
years  later;  and  a  reprint  in  185o.  Xothinpf  could  more  t'nlly 
illustrate  the  need  of  a  systematic  Canon  than  this  lahorions 
work  of  Aiidran.  The  ifclveilere  Apollo,  the  Catican  An- 
tinous,  the  Venus  de’  Medici,  and  the  Farnese  Hercules,  are 
admirably  represented  by  the  engraver ;  and  a  large  number 
of  exact  nieasureincnts  are  given.  lint,  in  the  absence  ot 
any  systematic  co-ordination,  they  are  of  little  value  to  the 
student.  They  are  not  normal  and  salient  examples,  but  form 
a  perfect  cloud  of  individual  details.  They  presu|)pose  a  con- 
siilerable  amount  of  study,  iu  order  to  form  a  se[)arate  scale 
of  measurement  for  each  statue ;  and  no  ready  method  is 
given  for  the  comparison  of  the  several  scales.  Thus  .Vudran 
states  the  proportionate  height  of  the  Antinous  at  seven  heads 
and  a  half;  that  of  the  Venus  de’  Medici  at  seven  heads  and 
three-quarters ;  and  that  of  the  Apollo  at  seven  heads,  three- 
quarters,  and  six-twelfths.  The  several  scales  thus  indicated 
would  be  divided  into  360,  372,  and  378  parts  respectively,  and 
a  corresponding  Avant  of  accuracy  will  attend  every  comparison 
of  the  drawings. 

A  further  objection  arises  to  a  method  of  measurement  of 
which  the  height  of  the  head  is  taken  as  the  unit.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult,  if  not  iinjiossible,  to  ascertain  this  unit,  except  in  the 
living  figure.  The  solidity  of  the  marble  jirevents  any  exact 
discrimination  between  the  head  and  the  hair.  Thus  not  only 
is  a  small  dimension  taken,  as  the  basis  from  which  to  calculate 
those  Avhich  are  much  larger,  but  that  basis  is  so  selected  that 
it  is  extremely  liable  to  error.  Very  careful  measurements,  ot 
onr  OAvn,  of  the  statues  in  question,  differ  by  as  much  as  20  per 
cent.,  iu  their  proportionate  results,  from  those  given  by  Audran. 
So  large  a  difference  is  not  due  to  any  inaccuracy  of  actual 
measurement,  in  either  instance,  but  to  the  inherent  iinjierfection 
of  the  method  by  Avhich  the  height  of  the  statues  and  of  their 
heads  are  compared  by  the  French  artist. 

It  Avas  not  left  to  the  subtlety  of  the  Sphinx  to  point  out 
that,  in  his  pilgrimage  from  the  cradle  to  the  tomb,  man 
umlergoes  a  change  of  form  Avhich,  but  for  its  gradual  and 
visible  method  of  accomplishment,  might  be  called  a  true 
metamorphosis.  The  earlier  and  the  later  phases  of  this 
Avonderful  series  have  attracted  comparatively  little  attention 
from  the  Greek  artists.  Infancy  and  extreme  age  are  rarely 
represented,  except  on  gems,  or  on  mural  paintings,  as  at 
Pompeii ;  Avhere  Ave  find  small  Avinged  amorini  caged,  clipped, 
Aveiglied,  and  sold,  like  so  many  singing  birds.  The  insect- 
like  form  of  Tithonus  is  oidy  a  fable  in  graphic  foi’in.  It  is 
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very  doubtful  how  far  the  Greek  artists  took  the  trouble  to 
study  the  ])roj)ortious  of  childhood.  AVe  are  awai*e  of  no 
instance  in  which  they  are  correctly  represented;  and  although, 
as  we  shall  find,  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any  conclusive  argu¬ 
ment  from  the  mierometric  measurement  of  gems,  the  undue 
length  universally  given  to  the  legs  is  undeniable.  The  best 
toreutic  representations  of  children  arc  tlmse  of  the  Flemish 
artist  dll  (^uesnoy,  eonnnonly  known  as  11  Fianiinyo. 

In  the  new-l)orn  iniant,  the  neck  cannot  be  regarded  as  a 
vertical  proiiortion,  as  it  no  more  ajipears  in  outline,  either  in 
the  full  view  or  in  the  jirofile,  than  it  does  in  Egyptian  wall- 
paintings.  The  head  occupies  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  entire 
Iieight,  and  the  legs  extend  to  less  than  one-third,  the  trunk 
extending  to  ^  i|ths  of  the  stature.  These  projiortions  gradu¬ 
ally  alter  in  the  course  of  growth,  until,  in  the  mature  and 
symmetric  figure,  the  height  of  the  head  is  the  one-eighth 
jtart  of  that  of  the  stature;  the  latter  being  equally  divided  at 
the  extremity  of  the  trunk. 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  truth,  that  the  plastic  art  of  the 
sculptor  has  passed  through  a  series  of  historic  phases,  which 
are  closely  parallel  to  those  to  which  Nature  herself  has  sub¬ 
jected  the  human  form.  The  most  ancient  representations  ot 
that  form  are  characterised  by  the  disproportionately  large 
size  which  they  give  to  the  head.  In  the  most  ancient  relic  ot 
Greek  sculpture  in  the  British  Museum* — an  undraped  figure, 
executed  in  alabaster,  and  attributed  to  the  seventh  century 
before  Christ — the  head  and  neck  occupy  one-fourth  of  the 
entire  height.  In  the  earlier  Egyptian  canon  the  head  equals 
three-sixteenths  of  the  height.  AVith  the  progress  of  sculpture 
this  proportion  diminished,  as  it  does  in  the  course  of  the  growth 
of  the  individual.  By  the  time  of  Polycletus  it  had  been  de¬ 
termined  at  one-eighth.  Later  still,  Lysij)pus  endeavoured  to 
give  lightness  to  his  figures  by  a  diminution  of  the  size  of  the 
head  below  this  proportion.  AVe  may  see  the  result  of  the 
error  in  the  Venus  de’  Medici,  in  which  statue  the  exquisite 
symmetry  of  the  figure  is  marred  by  the  reduction  of  the  head 
to  little  more  than  the  ninth  part  of  the  height ;  a  diminution 
which  gives  a  doll-like  and  unsatisfactory  expression  to  the 
countenance. 

AVe  are  not  in  a  position  to  pronounce,  wdth  absolute  certi¬ 
tude,  as  to  the  Canon  adopted  by  Phidias;  as  most  of  those  works 
of  that  unrivalled  artist,  or  of  his  immediate  school,  to  which 
we  are  able  to  a})ply  the  callipers,  were  designed  to  occupy  an 
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elevated  jiositloii,  and  to  be  seen  from  below.  Optical  laws, 
in  sucb  a  case,  demand  that  tlie  size  of  tlie  bead  sb.onld  be  in¬ 
creased  in  a  proportion  wbicb  geometry  enables  ns  readily  to 
ascertain.  By  applying  a  corresponding  correction,  the  relative 
heights  of  the  figures  in  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon  will  be 
found  very  closely  to  approach  the  division  of  the  Canon  of 
Polycletus.  And  it  is  worthy  of  especial  note  that  the 
])roportions  of  the  figures  in  the  frieze  of  the  Mansolemn, 
which  was  executed  ninety  years  later  than  the  time  of  Phidias, 
are  identical  with  tlutsc  employed  in  the  frieze  of  the  Pai'tbenon. 

Not  oidy  has  the  human  form,  as  represented  in  sculpture, 
undergone  a  gradual  change  in  its  proportions,  resembling  that 
Avbicb  occurs  in  the  natural  growth  of  the  living  man,  but 
Arcbltccture  jwesents  us  with  a  similar  phenomenon.  In  the 
earliest  Doric,  as  exemplified  in  the  temple  of  Coi-inth,  which 
is  ascribed  to  about  the  same  date  as  the  alabaster  statue  above 
cited,  the  2)illars  are  so  squat  as  hardly  to  exceed  four  diameters 
in  height.  In  the  Parthenon  the  proportion  is  lightened  to  six 
diameters  ;  in  the  temple  at  Delos,  dating  in  the  time  of  Philip 
of  ^lacedon,  it  is  seven  diameters.  This  transformation  took 
place  in  a  single  order.  The  graceful  comi)arison  of  the  Doric, 
Ionic,  and  Connthlan  columns  t<t  the  several  proportions  of 
the  man,  the  matron,  and  the  maiden,  is  Avell  known.  In  the 
more  slender  columns,  the  same  gradual  attenuation  is  to  be 
observed,  that  Ave  have  noticed  in  the  more  massive  order. 
"NVe  find  a  proportion  of  ten  to  one  in  the  Ionic  columns  of  the 
Erechtheum,  and  the  same  ratio  in  the  Corinthian  columns  of 
the  Lantern  of  Demosthenes.  In  the  massive  strength  of 
Egyptian  architecture  we  find  a  like  advance  from  five  times 
the  length  of  the  modulus,  as  excm})llfied  at  Karnac,  to  seven 
times  that  pi’oportion  at  Mahariga. 

AVhile  the  change  in  scul[ttural  ju'oportions,  estimated  from 
the  birth,  to  the  zenith,  of  art  in  Crcece,  has  been  so  rapid, 
Egypt  presents  us  Avlth  a  record  of  a  like  change,  although 
far  slower  in  its  development.  AVe  are  able,  from  Egyptian 
monnments,  to  ascertain  that  the  question  of  human  proportion 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  artists  of  that  country  more  than 
5,000  years  ago.  AVe  are  not  left,  in  this  case,  to  inferences 
from  measurements  of  statues.  On  the  walls  of  unfinished 
tombs  arc  to  be  found  the  actual  compartments  into  which  the 
surface  was  divided,  by  the  ancient  draugbtsman,  for  his  guid¬ 
ance  in  the  delineation  of  the  conventional  human  form.  Exact 
scales  were  thus  indicated,  and  scrupulously  folboved.  Lepsius 
cites  three  successive  canons,  as  followed  at  different  periods  in 
Egyptian  history. 
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In  the  time  of  tlie  fifth  dynasty  of  Egyptian  kings,  reigning 
at  ^Iein|)his  3,400  years  before  our  era,  the  draughtsman  com¬ 
menced  his  mural  decoration  by  dividing  the  field  of  his  work 
into  equal  squares,  nineteen  of  Avhich  were  allotted  to  the  height 
of  the  human  figure.  The  head  occupied  three  of  these  divi¬ 
sions,  or  very  nearly  the  sixth  part  of  the  stature.  The  neck  is 
not  shown  in  outline,  the  head  resting  directly  on  the  shoulders. 
The  face  and  the  feet  are  ordinarily  drawn  in  profile,  the  trunk 
in  full ;  the  breadth  of  six  squares  being  occupied  by  the  width 
of  the  shoulders,  and  of  two  by  that  of  the  waist.  The  figure, 
below  the  chin,  was  divided  into  equal  portions  for  the  trunk 
and  legs  in  male  figures.  In  females  the  legs  occupy  nine 
squares  instead  of  eight,  and  the  shoulders  are  a  square  and  a 
half  narrower  than  those  of  the  man.  Tiie  length  of  the  foot 
is  equal  to  the  height  of  the  head ;  being  one-third  longer  than 
the  width  of  the  waist. 

This  canon  appears  to  have  been  accepted  for  a  period  of 
3,000  years,  including  the  great  sculptural  era  of  the  eighteenth 
dynasty.  Under  the  twentieth  dynasty,  some  600  years  B.C., 
a  canon  Avas  introduced  giving  proportions  somewhat  nearer  to 
those  of  the  later-born  Greek  art.  The  draughtsman’s  squares 
were  reduced  in  size ;  tweuty-tAvo  of  them  were  allotted  to 
the  height  of  the  figure ;  and  the  several  dimensions  were  some¬ 
what  varied.  The  most  remarkable  change  introduced  is  in 
the  height  of  the  head-dress,  Avhich  rises  to  the  twenty-sixth 
square.  The  neck  now  becomes  perce])tible.  The  head  of 
the  seated  figure  is  limited  by  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
square.  The  difference  in  the  proportional  length  of  the 
limbs  of  the  two  sexes  is  maintained,  a  circumstance  Avhich 
marks  every  canon  except  those  of  the  Greeks. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  analyse  the  ideas  Avhich  are  embodied  in 
the  Egyptian  canons.  Strength  is  the  first  masculine  attri¬ 
bute  ;  and  it  is  indicated,  principally,  by  the  great  breadth  of 
the  shoulders,  to  which,  as  a  personal  characteristic,  an  inscrip¬ 
tion  of  Sesostris  refers.  It  is  also  expressed  by  the  large  size 
of  the  feet.  The  Colossi  in  the  tomb  of  Ilameses  III.,  a  king 
of  the  twentieth  dynasty,  at  Karnac,  have  feet  of  whieh  the 
length  is  equal  to  two-ninths  of  the  height  of  the  figure.  Be¬ 
tween  these  mighty  Telamones  are  sculptured  smaller  figures, 
apparently  intended  for  children,  Avith  feet  of  the  ordinary 
proportions  given  by  the  canon.  Majesty  is  indicated  by  the 
large  size  of  the  head ;  and,  Avhen  this  is  someAvhat  reduced, 
by  the  lofty  adornments  of  the  crown  or  head-dress.  Light¬ 
ness  and  agility  are  indicated  by  reducing  the  girth  of  the 
waist  and  lengthening  the  proportion  of  the  legs.  With  regard 
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to  the  disproportionately  narrow  girth,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
the  almost  incredible  mcagrencss  to  which  hunger,  even  now, 
reduces  the  proportions  of  many  of  the  Arab  tribes. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  if  any  attempt  be  made  to  compare 
the  proportions  of  the  various  canons  to  which  we  have  referred, 
there  is  great  need  of  some  simple  common  measure.  We  have 
seen  certain  s«;ulptural  divisions  represented  by  fractional  parts, 
such  as  the  fourth,  the  sixth,  or  the  tenth.  Again  we  have 
the  jwoportions  of  Audran,  resulting  in  scales  varying  from 
to  ^  5^.  ;  we  have  those  of  Dr.  Liharzlk,  divided  into  175 
parts;  and  we  have  the  Egyptian  divisions  by  19  and  by  22. 
The  Sanscrit  scale  is  divided  into  480.  Our  own  ordinary 
estimate  of  proportion  is  by  the  English  foot  and  its  parts. 
Albrecht  Diirer  and  Gottfried  Schadow  make  use  of  the  pied 
dll  Rhin.  When  we  wish  to  compare  a  statue,  a  drawing,  or 
a  living  figure,  described  by  one  of  these  methods,  with  one 
described  by  another,  the  process  is  either  inexact  or  tedious. 
We  are  altogether  at  a  loss  for  a  means  of  comparison  that 
shall  be  at  once  ready  and  precise.  We  want  a  method  Avhlch 
shall  be  universal ;  and  which  shall  at  tmee  furnish  us  with  a 
scale  of  its  own,  and  be  capable  of  ready  conversion  into  the 
various  systems  and  units  of  measurement  that  exist  in  any 
part  of  the  world. 

This  symmetric  base,  or  modulus,  is  very  simply  afforded  by 
taking  the  height  of  the  human  figure  as  a  unit.  It  is,  i)i 
point  of  fact,  by  this  unit,  that  we  instinctively  comjiarc  our 
own  stature  and  that  of  others.  It  is  by  reference  to  life  size, 
heroic  size,  three-quarter  size,  and  the  like,  that  we  describe 
the  scales  of  sculpture  and  of  painting.  All  ancient,  and  nio.'t 
j  modern,  linear  dimensions,  are  taken  from  postures,  or  from 

movements,  of  the  human  figure.  In  estimating  heights,  the 
I  multiple  of  the  stature  has  been  not  unfrequently  employed ; 

as  in  the  old  Fi’Ciich  toise,  the  Greek  opyviu,  or  width  between 
the  extremities  of  the  extended  arms,  and  the  English  fathom. 
Xo  modulus  can  be  taken  which  is  at  once  so  exact  and  so 
elastic  as  the  height  of  the  human  figure. 

The  division  of  this  natural  modulus  is  indicated  by  con¬ 
siderations  similar  to  those  which  lead  to  its  selection.  The 
cubit,  or  length  of  the  arm  from  the  elbow,  is  an  ancient  di¬ 
mension  t)f  universal  application,  and  it  is  exactly  the  fourth 
part  of  the  height  t>f  a  symmetric  figure.  The  cubit,  in 
the  ancient  natural  scales,  is  divided  into  six  ])alms ;  and  the 
I  j)alm  into  four  digits.  It  is  only  necessary,  for  the  sake  of 

"  the  utmost  delicacy  required  by  the  artist,  to  divide  the  digit 

I  into  ten  lines,  and  we  have  a  perfectly  simple,  and  yet  accu- 
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ratcly  minute,  autometric  tJcale,  applicable  to  the  description 
of’  any  figure,  viewed  at  any  distance,  or  represented  on  any 
scale.  The  leading  dimensions  are  indicated  by  natural  terms ; 
while  the  total  number  of  900  lines  possesses  the  singular 
advantage,  that  it  is  divisible,  not  only  by  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  8,  10, 
and  12,  but  also,  within  one  (that  is  to  say,  within  ‘075  of  an 
inch  in  a  figure  6  feet  high)  by  seven.  Xo  geometric  diagram 
affords  a  mode  of  determining  projawtions  at  once  so  ready 
and  so  exact. 

By  the  adoption  of  this  general  or  autometric  system  of  ad¬ 
measurement,  the  difficulties  of  detail  that  have  hitherto  offered 
themselves  to  the  clear  enunciation  of  the  laws  of  symmetry  may 
be  at  once  removed.  Every  ancient  canon,  and  every  modern 
measurement,  is  capable  of  ready  reduction  to  the  same  com¬ 
mon  expression.  The  graphic  representation  of  the  figure  is 
simplified  to  the  utmost  extent.  If  we  repi’esent,  for  instance, 
one  of  the  miniature  bronzes  of  the  British  Museum,  of  nine 
inches  in  height,  by  a  line  half  an  inch  long,  the  comparative 
stature  of  the  Theseus  from  the  Parthenon  Avill  be  represented 
by  a  line  of  five  inches.  Between  these  two  limits  Avill  range 
every  famous  work  of  Grecian  art.  If  the  leading  dimensions 
of  the  figure  are  indicated  by  diverging  lines  drawn  from  the 
main  divisions  of  the  Neptune  to  those  of  the  Theseus,  the 
symmetry  of  any  intermediate  figure  can  be  readily  com¬ 
pared,  by  drawing  a  line  at  the  point  appro] >riate  to  the 
height.  Thus,  for  example,  it  Immediately  becomes  apparent, 
that  the  neck  and  trunk  of  the  Cupid,  called  Apollo  Sauroc- 
tonus,  ditf’er  markedly  from  the  symmetric  proportions  of  the 
adult  male  figure. 

Autometric  division,  or  delineation  of  figures  in  terms  of 
their  entire  height,  affoi’ds  to  the  intelligence  the  same  kind  of 
information  that  is  ordinarily  given  by  the  eye.  It  gives  propor¬ 
tionate,  not  actual,  size.  To  ascertain  the  latter,  simple  vision 
is  inadequate  :  we  require  to  be  in  possession  of  a  knowledge 
which  the  eye  does  not  accurately  give,  without  assistance. 
The  a])parcnt  size  of  any  object  dej)ends,  directly  on  its  actual 
size,  and  inversely  on  its  distance  from  the  eye.  Gr  it  may 
be  said  that  the  ap])arent  size  of  any  object  is  indicated  by 
the  angle  at  the  ])oint  of  vision  subtended  by  its  limits ; 
this  angle  depends  as  much  upon  the  distance,  as  iqion  the 
magnitude,  of  the  object.  This  well-known  law  is  the  basis  of 
all  ])erspective.  The  autometric  division  of  the  human  figure  is 
thus  equivalent  to  the  judgment  which  the  coiTect  eye  can 
form  of  its  symmetry,  its  distance  from  the  observer  being 
unknown. 
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AVhat  wc  call  actual  size  is,  after  all,  only  precise  com¬ 
parison  with  a  known  standard.  From  such  a  base  all  trigo¬ 
nometrical  measurement  starts,  and  to  this  test  all  positive 
dimensions  are  referred.  The  use  of  the  autometric  scale  is 
thus  ill  exact  accordance  with  our  ordinary  habits  of  estimatinfij 
size.  By  ascertaining  a  single  dimension  of  any  figure,  that 
is  to  say,  its  relation  to  a  given  standard  of  measure,  whether 
it  be  fathom,  metre,  foot,  inch,  or  any  other  known  length,  the 
unit,  or  total  height  of  that  figure,  and  thus  all  its  minor  pro- 
jiortions,  are  easily  obtained.  And  the  confusion  of  thought, 
which  arises  from  the  use  of  different  metrical  .systems,  is 
readily  obviated  by  the  employment  of  a  common  and  propor¬ 
tionate  division,  which  is  applicable  to  all  alike. 

Thus,  if  we  express  the  jiroportions  of  the  three  famous 
statues,  to  which  Ave  have  referred  as  delineated  by  Audran, 
instead  (tf  saying  that  the  Antinous  is  seven  and  a  half  heads 
liigh,  the  Venus  seven  and  three-quarter  heads,  and  the  xYpollo 
seven  heads,  three-quarters,  and  six-twelfths,  we  simply  note 
that  the  heads  of  the  resjiective  statues  are  100,  95,  and  109 
lines,  or  so  many  960th  parts,  of  their  own  height.  (This  is 
correcting  the  measurement  as  well  as  the  denominational 
expression  of  Audran.)  The  dimensions  are  at  once  refeiTiblc 
to  the  canon,  Avhlch  gives  120  lines  as  the  normal  height  of 
the  head,  and  may  be  compared  with  those  of  the  Theseus  of 
Phidias,  and  of  the  Venus  of  ^lilo,  the  heads  of  each  of 
which  are  within  a  couple  of  lines  of  this  proportion ;  with 
the  Lcda  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Avhose  form  is  in  exact  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  canon ;  with  the  figures  on  the  frieze  of  the 
Parthenon,  Avhlch  average  146  lines  in  height ;  with  those  of 
the  Sanscrit  canon,  of  140  lines;  the  Egyptian  canons,  of  130 
and  152  lines  ;  and  with  that  of  the  Archaic  Greek  statue,  of 
16t<  lines.  The  distinctive  rule  of  symmetry  followed  in  each 
instance  is  thus  at  once  rendered  ajipreciable. 

With  reference,  again,  to  that  correction  which  the  sculptor 
has  to  make  for  the  point  of  view  from  which  his  sculpture 
has  to  be  seen ;  the  amount  of  such  correction  is  readily 
ascertainable  as  a  proportionate  quantity ;  and  is  thus,  with 
perfect  facility,  to  be  ajiplled  by  the  use  of  an  autometric 
scale.  If  Avc  suppose  that  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon  ivas 
regarded  at  an  angle  of  45°,  or  from  a  point  at  a  distance 
of  about  45  feet  from  the  wall  of  the  tcmjile,  we  shall  find  the 
measured  length,  which  optically  ought  to  be  given  to  the  head, 
very  closely  to  corrcsiiond  Avith  tliat  actually  employed  by 
Phidias. 

Wc  are  thus  in  a  position  accurately  to  compare,  at  a 
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single  glance,  tlie  canons  of  early,  of  mature,  and  of  de¬ 
clining  art :  the  influence  of  ethnographical  type  ;  the  normal 
principles  of  the  Egyptian,  the  Indian,  the  Assyrian,  the 
Greek,  and  the  Italian  sculptors ;  and  the  relation  between 
the  most  beautiful  figures  of  the  Renaissance,  as  limned  by 
Kaftaelle,  by  Correggio,  and,  above  all,  by  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  and  the  proportions  of  the  Cupid  of  Phidias,  and  of 
the  Cupid  and  the  Psyche  of  Praxiteles. 

To  render  this  method  of  autometry  more  intelligible,  we 
subjoin  a  table  denoting  the  chief  symmetric  proportions  of 
the  human  figure,  expressed  in  aliquot  parts,  and  also  in  auto- 
metric  lines. 


Ih’ifilit  of  I’ijfuro 

From  Ground 

From  Crown  j 

M.  To  crown  =  4  cubits 

Lincj  rj\rt3 

!tt50  1 

Lines  Parts  1 

0  0  1 

„  top  of  forehoad  . 

IKK)  \l 

24  i  ! 

„  centre  of  eyes  . 

f  .V  1 

„  chiu  .... 

840  1 

800 

120  4  , 

„  forearm  .... 

100  i 

X.  .,  point  of  nipples,  o  cubits  . 

„  end  of  femur  .  *  . 

720  1 

(KK) 

-^1!  1 

;500 

„  navel  .... 

000  a 

•!'«  i  1 

().  „  os  pubis  .... 

o20  i| 

480  1 

440  Ji  , 
480  '1 

„  end  of  trunk,  2  cubits  . 

„  ditto  seated 

400 

.-,00 

700  II 

1*.  „  under  side  of  patella  . 

„  centre  of  ankles 

iK‘> 

804  A 

Quo  stilt . 

0  0 

IMiO  1 

The  foregoing  table  includes,  as  well  as  comi)letes,  the  pro- 
))()rtloiis  which  arc  cited  by  Vitruvius  as  those  of  the  Canon  of 
Polycletus.  There  is  an  exact  coincidence  in  all,  with  but 
one  exception.  The  canon  of  Vitruvius  places  the  underside 
of  the  patella  at  twenty-four  digits,  or  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
height,  from  the  ground.  The  result  of  actual  measurements 
from  the  autl([ue  is  to  increase  this  dimension,  at  the  cost  of 
tlie  length  of  the  femur,  by  from  one  to  two  digits  in  the 
male,  and  from  two  to  three  digits  in  the  female,  figure.  This 
solitary  variation  in  the  vertical  j)roportions  proper  to  the  two 
sexes  is  not  without  ample  physiological  justification.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  observed,  but  not  completely  understood, 
by  the  Egyptian  artists.  Albrecht  Diirer’s  study  seems  to 
have  led  him  to  deal  with  the  question  in  a  mode  the  very 
opposite  to  that  of  the  Egyptian  canon.  A  somewhat  similar 
disproportion  is  found  in  the  figures  in  the  J  udgmeut  of  Paris, 
VOL.  CXL.  NO.  CCLXXXV.  O 
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by  Rubens,  in  our  National  Gallery.  The  tallest  goddess, 
standing  to  the  right,  is  too  short  in  the  logs,  and  too  long  iu 
the  body,  by  t\v«>  digits.  In  the  figure  in  the  centre,  this 
f’aidty  proportion  is  far  more  conspicuous,  being  fully  five 
digits  of  her  own  height.  l»ut  this  may  arise  to  some  extent 
from  the  endeavour  to  give  the  etlect  of  perspective  in  the 
position  of  the  figures,  without  special  study  of  the  symmetry 
of  each.  Still,  it  is  the  very  opposite  of  the  treatment  adopted 
by  the  Egyptian  draughtsmen.  It  has  been  the  general  idea, 
that  a  difference  in  the  projMU’tionate  length  of  limbs  of  the  two 
sexes  exists.  But  in  Greek  exemplars  the  difierence  is  not  in 
the  proportion  of  the  limbs  to  the  trunk,  but  in  that  between 
the  leg  and  the  thigh  ;  by  which  means  the  equiponderation 
of  the  figure  is  preserved,  witliout  sacrificing  the  vertical 
symmetry. 

Determination  of  the  origijial  dimensions  of  statues,  of  which 
we  possess  only  fragmentary  portions,  is  facilitated  by  the  use 
of  the  autometric  scale.  So  mathematically  exact  was  the 
work  of  the  sculptor,  in  the  highest  period  of  Grecian  art,  that 
if  we  find  two  or  more  dimensions  to  correspond,  according  to 
the  restored  C'anon,  we  can  speak  with  much  certitude  as  to 
the  rest.  We  may  take  as  an  example  that  female  torso,  of 
almost  nnrivalled  beauty,  which  has  been  called  the  Richmond 
Venus.  It  was  injured  by  a  fire  at  Richmond  House,  De¬ 
cember  21,  1791,  and  is  now'  in  the  Greco-Roman  Gallery  at 
the  British  ^Museum.  The  disagreeable  tint  which  has  been 
given  by  the  flames  has  perhaps  disturbed  our  admiration 
of  one  of  the  most  exquisite  relics  of  the  j)urest  art  of  Greece. 
So  accurately  do  the  proportions  of  this  torso  accord  with  our 
Canon,  that  it  is  easy  to  determine  the  height  of  the  oiiginal 
statue  (if  erect)  at  sixty-six  inches,  or  three  inches  taller  than 
the  Venus  de’  ]\Iedici.  Again,  the  he.adless  Cupid,  in  the 
Elgin  room,  which  has  been  attributed  to  Phidias,  represented 
a  boy  of  fifty-six  inches  high.  The  stature  of  the  magnificent 
recumbent  figure  from  the  eastern  pediment  of  the  Parthenon, 
known  as  Theseus,  is  in  the  same  way  determined  at  ninety 
inches ;  showing  that  the  scale  adopted  for  the  group  was  one 
and  a  quarter  times  the  size  of  life. 

It  w’as  not  only  the  vertical  symmetry  of  the  figure  that  was 
reduced  to  exact  rule  by  the  Greek  sculptors.  In  the  finest 
works,  the  proj)ortions  of  the  girths,  or  horizontal  dimensions, 
are  not  less  ])recise.  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  indeed,  says  that 
‘  in  general  the  dimensions  of  the  human  body  arc  to  bo  con- 
‘  sidered  in  the  length,  and  not  in  the  breadtli,  because,  in  the 
‘  wonderful  works  of  nature  which  tve  attempt  to  imitate,  we 
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‘  cannot  in  any  species  find  any  one  part  in  one  model  pre- 
‘  cisely  similar  to  the  same  part  in  another.’  *  But  he 
remarks  also  tliat  ‘  all  the  parts  of  any  animal  whatever  must 
‘  he  correspondent  with  the  whole  ;  so  that  if  the  body  be  short 
‘  and  thick,  all  the  members  bclon<jin<]f  to  it  must  be  the  same, 

‘  viz.  short  arms  and  thick  short  fin<;ers,  with  broad  joints, 

‘  and  so  of  the  rest.’f  Thus  the  intimate  relation  that  subsists 
between  the  vertical  and  horizontal  proportions  of  the  fiifure, 
is  pointed  out  by  the  i;reat  Italian  master,  although  he  has  not 
attempted  to  retluce  the  subject  to  system. 

The  range  of  the  sculptor’s  art,  indeed,  is  far  more  strictly 
liinited  than  is  the  case  with  that  of  the  painter.  The  purest 
sculpture  refuses  any  subject  but  that  which  is  in  itself  either 
heautifnl  or  sublime.  But  even  positive  deformity  has  been 
introduced  by  some  of  the  greatest  painters  into  their  chief 
works,  as  a  fi)il  to  the  more  impressive  figures.  Tlie  familiar 
illustration  of  the  beggar  jit  the  G.ate  of  the  Temple,  in  the 
Cartoon,  will  occur  to  everyone.  While  fully  convinced  that 
the  ‘  dulcia  sunto  ’  of  Horace  is  especially  applicable  to  works 
of  graphic  or  plastic  design,  and  that 

‘  Ne  pueros  coram  populo  Medea  trucidet  ’ 

is  a  counsel  which  not  even  ^I.  Dtirc  can  with  safety  neglect,  Ave 
are  speaking  of  painting  as  it  is,  and  as  it  has  been  re¬ 
garded,  not  only  by  Michel  Angelo,  but  even  by  the  beauty- 
loving  liatt'aelle.  But  in  sculpture  the  true  choice  can  only  lie 
hetAveen  ditf'erent  types  of  beauty ;  such  as  the  grace  of  the 
Psyche  and  the  majesty  of  the  Jupiter.  Each  such  type  had  its 
definite  and  normal  proportion,  in  the  purest  age  of  art. 

The  modulus,  or  unit,  of  girth,  is  the  length  of  the  foot. 
Where  Ave  have  been  able  to  take  accurate  measurements  of 
perfect  e.xamples,  the  determination  of  the  principal  girths,  by 
this  modulus,  is  exact.  Thus,  both  in  the  slight  and  graceful 
form  of  the  Venus  de’  ]Medici  and  in  the  more  massive  and 
commanding  figure,  uoav  in  the  Louvre,  Avhich  is  called  the 
Venus  of  Milo,  the  girth  of  the  Avaist  is  exactly  three  times 
the  length  of  the  foot;  although  that  length  in  the  former 
figure  is  137  lines,  and  in  the  latter  149. 

There  is  a  geometrical  propriety  in  the  use  of  this  modulus  of 
girth.  If  a  figure  stand  like  a  soldier  at  attention,  with  the 
heels  touching,  the  most  stable  equilibrium  is  attained  by  that 
position  of  the  feet  Avhich  most  nearly  coincides  Avith  the  sides  of 
an  equilateral  triangle.  When  the  altitude  of  this  triangle  is 


*  Trattato  della  Pittura,  ch.  173. 


t  Ibid.  ch.  250. 
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equal  to  the  height  of  the  head,  or  one-eighth  of  the  stature, 
the  side  is  equal  to  one-seventh.  This  is  the  lightest  pro¬ 
portion  given  to  the  foot ;  and,  as  measured  by  the  foot,  to  the 
girths  of  the  figure.  By  the  evidence  of  this  one  dimension 
those  of  all  the  leading  horizontal  measurements  are  harmo¬ 
niously  regulated.  AVe  annex  a  table  of  girths  : 


Table  of  Proportionate  Girths. 


Little  Toe 

Linos 

.  32 

Parts 

. 

Chest 

Lines 

.  518 

Parts 

4 

Gnat  Toe 

.  48 

ail 

Shoulders 

.  518 

4 

r 

Ankle 

.  120 

Neck 

.  1!)2 

1 

Tf 

Calf 

.  222 

'2 

g 

Head 

.  320 

1 

Tr 

Knee 

.  206 

T-f 

Arm 

.  177 

1 

Thigh  . 

.  320 

X 

Wrist 

.  96 

iV 

Loins 

.  .548 

4 

Thumb  . 

.  40 

.V 

AVaist 

.  411 

Little  Finger 

.  24 

j 

The  autornetrio  scale  possesses  the  great  advantage,  of 
enabling  the  student  to  derive  accurate  information,  in  many 
cases,  from  photographs  of  the  antique.  AVith  regard  to 
sculpture  in  the  round,  there  is  too  much  optical  distortion,  in 
the  best  work  hitherto  performed  by  the  camera,  to  allow  of 
any  metrical  results  being  attained.  But  with  reference  to 
rclievi,  whether  alti  or  l>as.<ii,  to  coins,  and  to  gems,  both  in 
rameo  and  in  intaylio,  photography  has  placed  a  new  and 
thoroughly  correct  source  of  information  within  the  reach  of 
the  artist. 

Photographs  of  most  of  the  contents  of  the  chief  European 
museums  are  now  attainable.  Those  of  the  Aluseo  Borbonico, 
at  Xaplcs,  which  contains  the  finest  bi’onzcs  in  the  world,  and 
some  of  the  finest  marbles,  are  poor  and  ill-taken.  At  Konie 
some  very  noble  photogra|)hs  have  been  taken  by  Ilerr  Braun. 
Tlie  Berlin  Photographic  Company,  represented  by  Air.  (icrson. 
of  Kathbone  Place,  have  prepared  a  scries  of  pljotographs  of 
many  of  the  finest  statues  to  be  found,  in  the  museums  not 
only  of  (iermany,  but  also  of  Italy.  Among  these  we  may 
refer  to  that  of  a  marble  copy  of  the  Cupid  of  Praxiteles,  which 
was  found  at  Ccntocclle,  near  Home,  and  .which,  thougli  unfor¬ 
tunately  wanting  arms  and  legs,  is  one  of  the  finest  relics  of 
Greek  art  yet  discovered.  It  appears  to  be  a  pendant  to  the 
well-known  Psyche,  in  Greek  marble,  ascribed  to  the  same 
artist,  which  was  found  in  the  Campanian  amphitheatre,  and 
is  one  of  the  cJiief  treasures  of  the  Aluseo  Borbonico  (now 
called  the  Aluseo  Xazionalc  dl  Napoli). 

The  collections  of  the  British  Aluseum,  which  are  of  a 
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character  not  unworthy  of  tlie  country  and  the  age,  have 
been  photographed  witli  much  success ;  and  the  prints  are 
to  l)c  obtained  of  ^Messrs.  ^Mansell  &  Co.,  of  Percy  Street. 
Seven  series  of  photographs  have  been  issued,  including :  1. 
The  properly  archajological  or  pre-historic  objects,  illustrated  by 
comparison  Avith  the  manufactures  of  existing  savage  tribes. 
2.  Egyptian  antiquities.  3.  Assyrian.  4.  Grecian.  5. 
Etruscan  and  Roman.  6.  ^lediaeval  art.  7.  Seals  of  sove¬ 
reigns,  cor})orations,  and  great  nobles.  It  was  intended  to 
continue  the  work  until  every  object  of  value  in  the  ^Museum 
should  have  been  photographed.  The  A  alue  of  the  collections 
would  thus  have  been  greatly  enhanced,  and  every  school  of 
art,  throughout  the  country,  Avould  have  been  able  to  possess 
faithful  representations  of  the  most  authentic  examples  for 
study.  Rut  the  English  public  has  not  hitherto  given  such 
a  support  to  the  enterprise — possibly  from  ignorance  of  its 
merit — as  to  justify  the  continuance  of  the  Avork.  The  autho¬ 
rities  of  the  Louvre  have  subscribed  for  a  scries,  but  the  chief 
purchasers  of  these  photographs  have  been  the  Germans. 

The  Grecian  series  of  the  Bi’itish  IMuseum  photographs, 
consists  of  186  prints,  eleven  inches  by  eight-and-a-half  in 
dimension.  They  may  be  diA’ided  into:  1.  General  vieAA-s. 
2.  Individual  statues,  groups,  and  busts.  3.  RelicA’i.  4. 
Gems  and  engraved  stones.  5.  Vases  and  objects  in  terra¬ 
cotta.  Of  these  Ave  may  consider  the  value  of  the  first,  second, 
and  fifth  group  to  be  chiefly  pictorial,  but  that  of  the  third  and 
fourth  to  be  also  metrical. 

The  antique  marble  rellevi  of  the  British  ^luscum  consti¬ 
tute  a  series  that  are  noAvhere  to  be  surpassed.  Almost  all 
that  is  extant  of  the  glorious  frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  Avhich 
Avas  executed  by  Phidias  during  the  administration  of  Pe¬ 
ricles,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Elgin  room,  together  Avith  the 
metopes  from  the  same  temple.  The  frieze  represents  the 
Panathenaic  procession,  Avhich  Avas  celebrated  at  Athens  every 
four  years,  in  honour  of  the  tutelary  goddess  of  the  city.  A 
sculptured  band,  in  Pentelic  marble,  Avrought  in  Ioav  relief, 
ran  round  the  cella  for  a  length  of  524  feet.  It  represented 
the  victors  in  the  games,  in  chariots,  on  horseback,  and  on 
foot ;  the  virgins,  selected  from  the  best  families  of  Athens, 
Avho  bore  the  peplum  for  presentation  to  Athene  ;  the  pi’iests 
leading  victims  ;  the  presiding  magistrates  ;  and,  as  the  culmi¬ 
nating  point  of  the  pi’ocession,  a  group  of  seated  gods.  Of 
the  ninety-tAVO  metopes  of  the  Parthenon  sixteen  are  in  the 
Elgin  room.  They  are  in  higher  relief  than  the  sculptures 
on  the  frieze,  and  are,  unfortunately,  more  dilapidated.  They 
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represent  combats  between  Greek  heroes  and  the  Centaurs 
and  the  Amazons.  The  fijrures  whieli  filled  the  ])ediments 
of  this  temple  are  executed  in  the  round,  although  with  very 
marked  corrections  for  the  point  of  view  from  Avhich  they 
were  to  be  seen.  A  ])oi'tion  of  the  frieze  at  the  base  of  the 
^Mausoleum  in  llalicarnassns,  consisting  of  six  slabs,  is  also  to 
be  found  represented  l)y  the  series  of  jdiotographs.  The  date 
assigned  to  these  noble  fragments  is  n.c.  or  about  ninety 

years  later  than  tb.c  sculpture  of  the  I’arthonon.  There  is 
also  a  small  portion  of  the  frieze  from  the  crlla  of  the  temple  of 
AjKillo  Kpicurius.  near  Phigalia,  in  Arcadia:  a  work  attri- 
buted  to  Ictinus,  the  architect  of  the  Parthenon,  and  to  the 
date  u.c.  47(*.  The  comparison  of  those  ri/irri  is  highly  in¬ 
structive.  The  violent  action  rejn’Csented  in  the  latest  work, 
contrasts  very  forcibly  with  the  solemn  and  trampiil  dignity  of 
the  Panathenaic  procession.  'I'he  energy  (tf  combat  has  been 
represented  by  Phidias,  not  in  the  continued  surface  of  the 
frieze,  but  in  the  distinct  groups  that  occujiy  the  inedallion- 
likc  metopes ;  an  instance  of  the  admirable  judgment  of  this 
great  master.  Ictinus  and  the  sculptors  of  the  Mausoleum,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  attempted  to  give  the  life  and  fire  of  battle 
to  the  whole  line  of  figures  on  the  frieze.  As  to  the  etfect, 
on  the  s])Cctator,  of  the  adojition  of  these  two  very  different 
motives,  we  can,  unfortunately,  now  only  guess.  I>ut  what  is 
of  extreme  interest  from  our  pi’csent  point  of  view,  is  the  fact, 
that  the  same  Canon  of  proportion  has  been  followed  in  each 
instance,  showing  a  persistency  in  the  mathematical  rules  of 
the  sculptor’s  art  for  at  least  a  hundred  and  twenty  years, 
including  the  very  culminating  glory  of  Grecian  sculpture. 
But  while  the  Canon  of  projmrtion  was  maintained,  the  mode 
of  treatment  was  materially  altered.  This  is  most  percei)t- 
ible  on  comparing  the  impassive  calmness  of  the  faces  of  the 
combatants,  in  the  earlier  work,  with  the  vivid  cxj)ression 
of  passion  given  to  the  countenances  in  the  later.  In  the  con¬ 
trast  between  the  placid  features,  and  the  violently  moved 
limbs,  of  the  sculpture  of  Ictinus,  there  is  something  that  is  at 
once  strange  and  sublime.  ^Vith  the  advance  of  power  of 
pathognomical  cxju’cssion,  coincides  a  certain  loss  of  grandeur. 
An  observation  of  this  kind  furnishes  us  with  a  species  of  scale, 
by  means  of  which  to  judge  of  the  relative  antifpiity  of  the 
relics  of  (irecian  art.  If  we  api)ly  this  test  to  one  of  the  latest 
acquisitions  of  the  Aluseum,  a  magnificent  bronze  mas(iue,  or 
rather  portion  of  the  head,  of  a  female  figure,  we  shall  be  led  at 
once  to  refer  it  to  a  period  near  that  of  the  highest  excellency  of 
Art.  By  a  comparison  of  the  treatment  of  this  Aphrodite  with 
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tlio  smootli,  xinniodulatecl,  lacquered  surfaces  of  those  electro¬ 
type  copies  of  the  antique  which  are  now  to  be  ])urchased, 
in  assorted  sizes,  of  Parisian  dealers,  we  may  observe  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  lainpistry  and  sculpture. 

It  iniifht  indeed  have  been  observed  that  the  difference 
between  the  effect  produced  on  the  eye  by  the  human  figure, 
viewed  at  such  a  distance  as  to  seem  only  an  inch  higii,  and  by 
a  cameo  or  intaglio  of  tliat  size,  is  very  considerable.  The  latter 
is  inncli  more  distinct.  AVe  are  able,  it  is  true,  to  command 
tlie  effect  of  an  exaggerated  illumination ;  but  if  the  distant 
object  wore  artificially  illuminated  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
gem,  the  result  Avon  Id  not  add  any  distinctness  the  detail. 
It  could  only  increase  the  definition  of  the  outline.  That  an 
unconscious  exaggeration,  such  as  the  eye  itself  demands,  is 
given  to  bis  work  by  the  gem-cutter  is  thus  indicated,  although 
it  is  far  from  being  ])roved. 

It  is  to  the  research  of  Air.  Ilurchett,  the  head  master  of  the 
Soiitli  Kensington  .School  of  Art,  that  Ave  are  Indebted  for 
further  light  on  the  subject.  By  the  skilful  aid  of  the  non¬ 
commissioned  oflicer  of  the  Koyal  Engineers  attached  to  the 
Aluseum,  Air.  Burchett  Inus  produced  j)hotographs  of  choice 
gems,  magnified  sixty-four  times  (or  eight  times  in  each  dimen¬ 
sion).  The  object  is  so  small,  and  so  thoroughly  Avithin  the 
{)OAver  of  the  camera,  that  optical  distortion  is  inappreciable. 
AVe  thus  become  aAvare  of  an  artistic  distortion,  or  instinctively 
effected  exaggeration  of  parts,  Avhich  is  l)oth  readily  percept¬ 
ible  by  the  eye,  and  capable  of  metrical  determination.  In 
the  case  of  a  Avell-knoAvn  and  very  beautiful  gem  in  the 
British  Aluseum,  I’epresenting  the  Combat  of  Theseus  Avith 
the  Alinotaur,  the  head  and  neck  of  the  hero,  Avhich  form  the 
sixth  ])ortion  of  the  symmetric  human  stature,  are  increased  to 
the  proportion  of  one-fifth  of  the  height  of  the  intaglio.  The 
length  of  the  loAver  limbs  is  reduced  from  480  to  400  lines. 
The  Avidth  of  the  foot  is  increased  from  48  to  80  lines.  In  a 
|)rint  of  eight  inches  by  six-and-a-half  inches,  these  departures 
from  symmetry  ai’e  |K)sitively  shocking.  In  the  gem  itself  they 
only  accentuate  the  draAving,  and  give  life  to  the  sculpture. 

Wc  tliiis  arrive  at  something  like  a  circle,  in  the  successive 
phases  of  glyptic  art.  AVe  have  seen  that  the  creation  of  the 
sculptor,  like  the  human  infant,  is  of  squat  and  <lumpy  propor¬ 
tions  Avhen  it  first  stands  alone.  AA'ith  the  gi’OAvth  of  art,  and 
in  Greece  itself,  Avith  a  rapid  groAvth  that  is  almost  inconceiv¬ 
able,  the  pi'oj)ortions  of  vigorous  manhood,  and  of  slender  and 
graceful  maidenhood,  have  been  attained  and  developed. 
Something  analogous  to  the  yet  further  change  in  symmetry 
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that  often  accompanies  old  age,  when  the  teeth  fall,  and  the 
face,  and  sometimes  even  the  skull,  seems  to  shrink  from  Its 
mature  dignity.  Is  to  be  traced  In  the  works  of  the  lihodlan 
School,  and  of  the  followers  of‘  Lysippus.  Lastly,  In  what 
may  In  some  respects  be  considered  as  the  highest  effort  of 
glyptic  skill,  the  minute,  almost  microscopic,  rainco,  we  find  the 
reproduction  of  a  second  childhood.  Thus  the  proportions  of 
the  Theseus  appear,  when  magnified  by  the  camera,  to  be  those 
proper,  in  full-sized  sculpture,  to  a  child  of  between  seven 
and  twelve  years  old.  The  lesson  that  the  most  admirable 
symntetry  for  a  figure  of  a  given  stature,  is  not  ecjually  apj)ro- 
priate  for  a  larger  or  for  a  smaller  form,  is  thus  repeated  and 
reiterated.  It  is  evident  on  the  face  of  Nature,  and  is  inscribed 
in  the  history  of  Art. 

The  question  of  the  natural,  or  most  beautiful,  proportion 
between  strength  and  grace,  as  embodied  in  the  human  j)air, 
thus  naturally  comes  before  ns.  It  may  be  called  a  matter  of 
taste.  But  none  the  less  must  it  be  regulated  by  certain  subtle 
relations ;  and  that  taste  will  be  the  purest  which  is  informed  by 
a  knowledge  of  these  laws.  AVe  do  not  now  assume  tt)  decide 
in  Avhat  Beauty  consists.  But  we  arc  in  a  position  to  say  what 
is,  or  is  not,  consistent  with  the  Greek  Canon,  and  with  the 
Greek  conception  of  Beauty.  In  the  friezes  and  metopes  of  the 
Parthenon  and  Alausoleum,  the  two  sexes  arc  delineated  as  of 
equal  height.  But  we  must  not  too  hastily  deduce  that  this 
was  the  Greek  sculptural  rule.  For  when  we  further  compare 
the  standing  and  marching  figures,  in  these  wonderful  compo¬ 
sitions,  with  the  horsemen,  and  Avith  the  sitting  figures,  we  find 
that  the  principle  ado])ted  by  the  sculptor  was  that  of  filling 
up  the  Avidth  of  a  certain  band  of  marble  Avith  sculptured 
figiu'es.  There  is  nothing  resembling  j)erspcctive  attempted. 
The  heads  of  the  seated  gods  in  the  centre  part  of  the  end 
frieze  of  the  Parthenon  are  on  the  same  level  as  those  of  the 
standing  figures  on  the  same  slab.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
it  Avas  the  intention  of  the  sculptor  to  give  additional  dignity 
to  the  gods,  by  representing  them  on  a  larger  scale  than  the 
mortals ;  but  Avhethcr  that  be  the  case  or  not,  Ave  must  not 
regard  these  grouped  figures,  however  individually  beautiful, 
as  examples  of  proportionate  symmetry,  in  the  comparison  of 
the  sexes. 

Into  this  question,  although  one  that  possesses  a  certain 
interest  for  every  human  j)air,  our  present  limits  forbid  further 
research.  For  the  same  reason  Ave  can  only  hint  at  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  that  separate  canon  Avhich  regulates  the  ever-changing 
symmetry  of  childhood.  So  special  are  the  proportions  Avhich 
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vary  with  every  stage  of  infantile  growth,  that  nothing  but 
experience  could  convince  us  of  tlie  manner  in  which  the 
chubby  rotundity  of  childhood  contains  the  genus  of  manly 
vigour  or  of  feminine  grace.  And  lastly,  in  glancing  to  the 
future,  it  may  be  permissible  to  express  a  ho[)e  that  the  study 
of  every  example  of  symmetry,  for  which  the  use  of  an  auto- 
metric  scale  furnishes  so  powerful  an  instrument  of  analytic 
research,  will  not  be  suffered  to  pause  until  it  enables  us  to 
indicate,  in  however  dim  and  shadowy  an  outline,  the  })rlnci- 
j>lcs  that  may  hereafter  be  combined  in  a  Canon  of  Descriptive 
Physiognomy. 


Aut.  VII. — JHFistoire  de  France  depuis  les  temps  les  phis 
reenh's  jusquen  1789,  racontee  ii  mes  petits-enfants.  Par 
M.  Guizot.  Vols.  I.,  II.,  and  III.  4to.  Paris:  1874. 

A  NKW  history  of  France  from  the  beginning  of  all  things 
to  the  great  epoch  opening  on  the  infancy  of  our  own 
generation — a  great  work  by  a  great  man — might  suggest 
lamentations  on  our  own  poveiTy  in  the  literature  of  completed 
histories  when  measured  with  the  wealth  of  other  nations,  but 
it  is  a  more  gracious  task  to  rejoice  with  our  neighbour  and 
accejit  our  own  share  in  the  prize,  since  the  best  complete  his¬ 
tory  of  France  is  a  mighty  boon  to  the  whole  republic  of 
letters.  The  grandest  of  all  national  histories  is  that  of  France, 
and  it  is  the  most  thickly  crowded  with  great  events  both  in 
the  far  past  and  in  recent  times.  We  do  not  underrate  our 
own  island  as  a  land  of  just  and  old  renown,  nor  treat  lightly 
the  great  example  it  aftbrds  to  the  rest  of  mankind  in  the  rise 
of  its  institutions  and  the  political  difficulties  it  has  conquered. 
No  one  would  be  less  inclined  to  pardon  us  for  the  abandon¬ 
ment  or  the  slighting  of  these  memories  than  the  illustrious 
historian  of  France  himself.  Hut  it  must  be  confessed  that  his 
country’s  annals  are  more  tragic  and  picturesque.  If  the  lights 
be  not  stronger,  the  shades  arc  deeper.  It  has  a  closer  con¬ 
nexion  too  with  the  rest  of  the  civilised  world,  for  even  our 
greatness  is  fed  and  promoted  by  the  pride  of  isolation. 

But  the  history  of  France  has  a  further  claim  to  eminence 
by  connecting  the  old  world  with  the  new.  All  that  Britain 
had  of  the  old  w’orld  was  swept  away  by  the  Saxon  invasions 
and  settlements.  We  know  that  for  a  period  as  long  as  that 
between  the  foundation  of  the  House  of  Tudor  and  the  present 
day,  the  greater  part  of  Britain  was  a  Koman  province.  Sub- 
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stantial  remains — the  great  ivalls  and  fortresses  in  the  north, 
the  mansions  in  the  south,  with  their  statues,  their  baths,  and 
their  tessellated  ]*avements,  show  that  they  lived  in  strength 
and  luxury.  But  all  these  things  are  completely  cut  away 
from  our  history.  If  literature  did  not  tell  us  about  the 
Koinans,  and  enable  us  to  identify  the  remains  they  hail  left 
among  us,  the  origin  of  these  remains  would  be  as  mysterious 
to  us  as  the  temples  and  statuary  of  Central  America  or  the 
‘  Druidical  circles,’  the  cromlechs,  liarrows,  and  hill  forts,  that 
still  perplex  our  local  antl(|uaries. 

France,  however,  carries  down  to  us  unliroken  the  seipience 
of  Koman  history,  and  brings  witli  it  a  relationship  to  all  the 
history  in  which  Greeks  as  well  as  Romans  were  concerned. 
Marseilles  Avas  as  thoroughly  a  Latin  city,  Avith  its  philoso- 
j)hers,  orators,  and  poets,  as  any  other  city  of  the  empire 
secondary  to  imperial  Rome  herself.  The  Roman  remains  in 
France  arc  naturally  more  extensive  than  our  oavu,  but,  Avhat 
is  moi’e  material,  they  have  a  structui'al  genealogy  doAvn  to 
existing  times.  \\c  see  in  Xorthern  France  the  Classic  archi¬ 
tecture  ]*assing  gradually  into  the  intermediate  stage  that 
altenvards  transformed  itself  into  the  Gothic,  and  that  Avith  so 
close  and  curious  a  sequence  that  an  unpractised  eye  avouKI 
scarcely  see  the  ditterence  betAveen  the  Roman  foi-ms  passing 
into  Avhat  is  generally  called  the  Norman  in  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries,  and  the  Gothic  forms  passing  back  iiito  the 
Classic  in  the  Renaissance  of  the  sixteenth.  With  us  there 
is  no  such  nice  gradation.  The  Norman  did  not  come  to  us 
until  it  had  been  fully  formed  as  something  distinct  from  the 
Roman. 

Though  invaded  and  colonised  by  Frank  and  Norman,  yet 
Gaul  handed  doAvn  more  thoroughly  than  any  other  nation 
the  traditions  of  the  old  empire.  It  came  to  pass  by  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  accidents  that  the  nominal  empire  had  its  centre 
in  Germany,  but  AA’hat  surviA’ed  of  its  real  succession  Avas  in 
France.  Spain,  though  it  also  carried  doAvn  the  language,  Avas 
remote  and  provincial.  The  centime  of  the  civil  half  of  the  em¬ 
pire  should,  in  the  natural  course  of  expectations,  have  been 
found  in  that  Italy  Avherc  its  spiritual  side  has  so  long  as¬ 
serted  the  old  central  prerogatiA'c.  But  the  invasions  of  the 
Normans  and  other  local  incidents  broke  up  the  land  into  sepa¬ 
rate  principalities.  Yet  Avhen  that  consolidation,  for  Avhich 
France  did  so  much,  came  to  pass,  it  AA'as  observed  that  the 
vitality  of  the  old  Roman  municipal  institutions  Avas  mate¬ 
rially  available  in  the  Avork  of  centralisation.  The  significance 
of  the  stages  in  European  progress  cannot  be  rightly  felt  Avith- 
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out  carrying  with  us  a  recollection  of  the  municipal  and  other 
institutions  of  the  empire.  They  had  less  influence  in  England 
than  anywhere  else,  except  it  might  lie  Scandinavia  and  Prussia 
Proper ;  but  even  in  these  territories  they  spread  an  influence 
when  Knropean  diplomacy — a  creation  of  the  imperial  system — 
brouglit  tlie  territories  under  its  influence.  But  it  is  in  the 
lii>tory  of  France  tliat  these  institutions  are  to  be  found  in 
their  most  vigorous  life,  and  may  be  most  profitably  studied. 
We  aie  too  apt  in  this  country  in  onr  instruction  on  Continental 
history  to  overlook  that  key  to  the  character  of  institutions  and 
the  causes  of  events.  Take  for  instance  the  notion  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  usual  school  histories  of  the  empire  under  Char¬ 
lemagne.  It  was  not  that  he  subjugated  one  nation  after 
another,  and  brought  each  out  of  a  state  of  chaos  or  of 
obedience  to  its  own  ])rovincial  institutions  under  one  broad 
system  of  his  own  devising.  The  system  was  all  in  existence 
throughout  the  several  ju’ovinces — it  was  the  head  that  had 
been  lost.  Charlemagne  was  the  first  monarch  who,  partly  by 
war  and  partly  by  other  contingencies,  found  himself  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  machinery  of  the  old  empire;  and  he  was  a  man 
with  capacity  to  take  advantage  of  his  great  opportunity.  He 
was  thus  to  be  counted  more  as  a  successor  to  the  oi’ganisations 
of  others  than  an  organiser  himself,  and  those  students  lose 
the  ])redominatlng  conditions  of  his  great  reign  who  are  taught 
his  history  as  that  of  a  conqueror  and  organiser  like  Alexander 
and  Julius  Cajsar. 

That  the  illustrious  author  of  the  work  before  us  w'as  fully 
master  of  all  this  and  of  the  other  key-notes  to  the  history  of 
Europe  was  made  known  to  the  world  many  years  ago.  We 
have  now  the  opportunity  of  seeing  hoAv  he  has  employed  his 
gifts,  not  merely  in  lectures  and  dissertations,  where  a  man  has 
in  a  great  measure  his  choice  of  topics,  but  in  a  full  history 
where  all  parts,  great  and  small,  demand  their  proper  place, 
and  must  have  it. 

The  first  virtue  in  the  historian  is  accuracy — the  second  is 
completeness.  This  is  necessary  for  converting  the  accuracy 
into  impartiality.  Everything  told  truly,  and  receiving  the 
measure  of  detail  to  which  its  merits  entitle  it — all  is  done. 
But  when  it  is  done,  what  is  the  merit  of  impartiality  in  a  his¬ 
tory  ?  There  is  a  stupid  popular  idea  abroad  that  there  can 
be  no  zeal  or  enthusiasm  where  there  is  impartiality.  It  is 
forgotten  what  large  ex])enditure  of  zeal  and  energy,  with  cor¬ 
responding  splendour  of  result,  is  given  to  other  sciences  from 
the  mere  impulse  of  a  zeal  in  the  pursuit  of  truth.  It  is  a 
chase  that  in  many  natures  never  tires  or  cloys.  There  are 
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intellects  that  have  their  chief  enjoyment,  and  ambitious  that 
have  their  chief  aim,  in  searching  for  the  truth  in  astronomy, 
anatomy,  zoology,  and  geology — shall  we  not  have  the  same 
in  history?  Here  no  doubt  there  are  peculiar  difficulties. 
The  astronomer  and  the  geologist  had  enemies  to  encounter; 
but  Avith  them  it  was  a  single  battle,  and  then  all  over.  In 
history  the  difficulties  arc  more  tenacious.  If  history  teaches 
philosophy  by  example,  the  tendency  to  make  it  teach  the 
philosoidiy  of  t)ur  own  jxilitics  is  strong.  Religion,  which 
has  to  tiglit  its  battle  single-handed  against  the  men  of  science, 
here  contracts  a  strong  alliance  with  politics.  The  result  of 
the  struggle  is  that  the  most  impartially-minded  historian  must 
give  up  part  of  a  story  he  would  fain  tell.  lie  describes  a 
sequence  of  political  events.  lie  tells  them  truly  as  they 
occurred  ;  but  he  Avould  like  also  to  tell — what  he  thoroughly 
believes  is  really  true — that  they  Avere  done  in  dishonesty  or 
blundering  honesty.  IIoav  can  he  do  so  and  retain  any  repu¬ 
tation  for  imj)artiality,  when  there  are  politicians  of  his  day 
whose  line  of  duty  has  no  other  definition  but  that  it  is  the 
same  that  had  been  folloAved  by  those  men  of  the  old  time  ? 

If  Avc  are  to  apply  the  analogy  of  religion,  the  difficulties 
are  still  greater.  That  the  historian  should  venture  to  say  m 
this  sphere  Avhether  men  had  acted  rightly  or  Avrongly  is  out  of 
the  question.  The  most  vigorous  efforts  at  impartiality  avouUI 
only  plunge  him  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  iniquity  and 
folly  in  deciding  avIio  are  in  the  Avay  to  salvation  and  Avho 
are  in  the  Avay  to  perdition.  Yet  he  should  be  thoroughly  ac¬ 
quainted  Avith  all  the  sources  of  the  religion  or  religions  of  the 
people  about  Avhom  he  Avrites,  and  should  pursue  their  history 
and  origin  of  creeds  to  the  remotest  sources.  This  duty 
falls  upon  him  all  the  more  heavily  that  there  is  in  ecclesias¬ 
tical  history  a  systematic  manufactory  of  falsehood.  Church¬ 
men  are,  of  course,  the  chief  Avriters  on  ecclesiastical  history — 
they  Avere  at  one  time  the  chief  Avriters  of  all  history.  It  is 
the  tendency  of  the  churchman,  that  such  as  is  the  religious 
body  to  Avhich  he  belongs,  and  in  Avhich  he  acts  his  dally  part, 
such  it  has  been  in  all  times.  It  cannot  be  otherAvise,  for  it  is  the 
embodiment  of  primitive  truth.  The  more  recent  is  the  origin 
of  the  denomination  to  Avhich  he  belongs,  the  nearer  to  the 
truth  Avill  generally  be  his  supposition  that  it  has  never  varied 
from  a  fixed  standard.  On  the  other  hand,  the  church  that  is 
the  oldest  and  the  largest  thus  becomes  the  official  recorder  of 
the  greatest  body  of  falsities  in  ecclesiastical  history.  The 
Church  decides  not  only  on  the  truth  that  is  to  direct  men’s 
belief  and  Avorship  in  the  present  day,  but  it  prejudges  the 
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past,  and  excludes  the  hunter  after  historical  truth  from  enter¬ 
ing  on  that  field ;  and  it  is  a  wide  field,  having  been  often  en¬ 
larged  by  the  removal  of  the  landmark  of  its  neighbour  political 
history.  Speak  to  a  Romish  bishop  about  the  curious  history 
of  that  age  of  the  Church  when  bishops  were  not  diocesan. 
You  may  as  well  invite  an  astronomer  to  discuss  with  you  the 
laws  of  celestial  motion  at  the  period  when  the  sun  revolved 
round  the  earth. 

No  man  has  done  more — we  may  at  once  say  no  man  has 
done  so  much — as  ^I.  Guizot  for  clearing  history  of  these 
impeding  and  misleading  difficulties.  lie  has  accomplished 
this  in  his  united  capacity  of  statesman  and  historian,  the  one 
function  aiding  the  other.  He  is  a  Protestant  who  has  had 
to  deal  with  Ultraniontanists  and  Jesuits,  a  monarchist  w'ho 
has  had  to  deal  with  republicans,  a  constitutional  monarchist 
who  has  had  to  deal  with  divine-right  legitimists  and  military 
despots.  The  spirit  of  his  system  of  government  is  that  tolerant 
one,  not  much  esteemed  among  his  countrymen — that  the 
destinies  of  a  nation  will  take  a  direction,  and  it  is  the  work 
of  a  government  to  put  things  in  order  in  that  direction,  not 
to  stop  it  and  force  a  pct^ple  into  a  system.  In  France  he  is 
not  a  republican,  but  he  thinks  republican  institutions  may  be 
good  in  their  right  place.  He  thinks  centralisation  good  too 
in  its  place ;  he  has  rather  encouraged  it  in  France,  but  yet 
he  admires  us  for  doing  with  a  small  allowance  of  it. 

This  spirit  brought  into  history  is  a  solution  of  many  diffi¬ 
culties.  In  estimating  the  merits  of  acts  done  in  previous 
ages,  the  historian  is  neither  ap[)roving  nor  condemning  what  is 
done  by  the  politicians  of  his  own  day.  The  conditions  of  one 
period  are  not  to  be  the  rule  for  those  of  another.  What  was 
done  might  have  been  quite  right  in  the  days  of  F rancis  I.  and 
quite  wrong  now.  Such  estimates  are  tempered  by  a  constant 
tendency  to  treat  with  a  certain  respect  any  opinions,  or  even 
designs,  held  by  great  bodies  of  peojde  or  great  governing 
powers  who  have  secured  the  obedience  of  the  people.  They 
may  be  as  ant.agonistic  as  possible  to  the  writer’s  own  views  of 
what  ought  to  be,  but  they  are  great  things  that  have  had 
great  influences,  and  should  be  treated  with  a  certain  deference 
or  decorum.  There  is  something  in  this  like  a  remnant  of  the 
old  chivalry  that  trained  the  bitterest  enemies  who  were  seek¬ 
ing  each  other’s  life,  in  the  usage  of  ceidain  mutual  courtesies. 
It  is  a  deference  to  great  facts  that  leaves  perfect  freedom  for 
the  estimate  of  conduct  and  actions.  "Where  there  had  been 
cruel  oppression  or  persecution — where  blood  had  been  drawn 
in  the  spirit  of  tyranny  or  revenge,  such  acts  stand  on  their 
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own  merits,  whatever  might  have  been  the  opinions  or  projects 
of  those  who  perpetrated  them.  And  if  there  were  good 
proof  otherwise  that  such  acts  were  committed,  they  were  not 
to  be  disbelieved  on  account  of  some  speculative  opinion  tliat 
men  entertaining  the  opinions  of  those  cliarged  with  them 
must  have  been  incapable  of  such  deeds. 

Both  in  his  jmlitical  career  and  in  his  contributions  to  his¬ 
torical  literature,  M.  Guizot  has  been  all  his  life  faithful  to  the 
great  truth  so  ha{)pily  condensed  by  Burke  into  the  well-known 
saying,  that  ‘  constitutions  are  not  made — they  grow.’  To 
throw  them  forth  full  gi’own  like  the  tleity  that  sprang  from 
the  head  of  Jove  was  not  within  the  ])ower  of  a  Sieyes  or  even 
of  a  Bentham.  Xo  doubt  like  other  growths  they  are  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  hand  of  man,  receiving  from  it  culture,  nourish¬ 
ment — sometimes  thwarting  and  injury.  Touches  from  a 
master’s  hand  may,  especially  in  their  youth,  give  a  direction 
to  their  growth,  but  still  it  is  the  political  vitality  that  makes 
them  become  great  in  one  shape  or  another.  Our  railway 
system,  for  instance,  is  a  vast  social  growth,  though  it  might 
have  taken  a  difterent  shaj)e  had  Sir  liobert  Peel  watched  its 
beginnings  and  claimed  it  for  the  state.  How  essential  to  the 
development  of  a  great  history  it  is  to  keep  this  ever  in  view, 
may  be  seen  in  some  of  the  commonplace  puerilities  tliat  have 
fixed  themselves  in  history  when  historians  have  been  indolent 
and  credulous  instead  of  faithful  and  patient  labourers.  It  is 
so  much  more  easy  to  say  that  one  man  made  an  institution 
than  to  trace  its  grow'th.  Hence  Solon  made  the  laws  of 
Athens,  Justinian  made  the  laws  of  Koine,  Charlemagne  in¬ 
vented  the  feudal  system,  and  King  Alfred  manufactured 
parishes  and  trials  by  jury.  Since  the  examination  of  animal 
organisms,  from  the  camel  and  the  ostrich  down  even  to  the 
alga;  in  the  gutter,  is  deemed  a  worthy  pursuit  of  science,  we 
may  surely  claim  for  the  examination  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
communities  and  empires  a  still  higher  place  in  the  intellectual 
hierarchy. 

It  is  an  auspicious  circumstance  conferring  a  mighty  boon 
on  sound  historical  literature,  that  fifty  years  after  It  was 
uttered,  the  philosophy  of  history  as  announced  by  ]M.  Guizot 
in  his  strong  youth,  should  be  applied  by  himself  to  a  detailed 
narrative  of  the  facts  of  history,  and  that  the  two  should  be 
found  in  entire  harmony.  There  are  occasionally  arrogant 
intellects  that  in  their  meteoric  flight  profess  to  illuminate  in 
their  blaze  the  intricacies  and  obscurities  that  humble  grubbers 
are  toiling  after  in  vain.  If  such  jiretensions  generally  lead  to 
the  exposure  of  some  paltry  quackery,  it  is  true  in  history  as 
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in  other  intellectual  work  that  some  are  gifted  Avith  lucid 
instincts  Avithheld  from  others,  and  are  enabled  rapidly  to 
reach,  or  at  least  approach,  the  truth.  Of  this  nature,  for 
instance,  Avere  Voltaire  and  Hume.  Their  guesses  at  the  truth 
in  history  ai’e  eminently  sagacious,  hut  they  both  shrank  fi-oni 
the  task  of  carefully  testing  their  conclusions  by  minute  in¬ 
quiry.  An  acute  scepticism  ca)>able  of  detecting  the  internal 
evidence  of  absurdity  and  fable  Avas  their  groat  gift.  They  told 
the  Avorld  conclusions  rapidly  reached,  and  then  left  them  to 
stand  or  fall.  M.  Guizot  on  the  other  hand,  though  perhaps  not 
less  acute  than  these  great  men,  has  tested  the  accuracy  of  his 
conclusions  by  close  study.  Perhaps  from  their  breadth  and 
originality,  and  the  immediate  hold  he  saAv  them  take  on  public 
opinion,  his  conscientious  mind  suggested  that  he  ought  ever  to 
make  his  ground  secure  as  he  Avent.  The  originality  and  the 
eloquence  of  his  first  utterances  not  only  brought  crowds  to  his 
lectures,  but  gave  them  Avhen  printed  an  immediate  hold  in 
Britain,  Avhere  his  doctrines  Avere  likely  to  be  even  better  appre¬ 
ciated  than  in  his  OAvn  country.  In  short,  in  the  present  work 
Ave  have  the  fruit  of  more  than  fifty  years  of  inquiry  and  thought 
enriched  Avith  the  same  poAver  and  vivacity  that  dretv  all  Paris 
to  the  chair  of  the  eloquent  young  orator.  That  after  fifty  years 
the  same  line  of  sentiment,  and  the  same  concurrence  of  his¬ 
torical  effects  and  causes,  should  give  its  soul  to  a  detailed 
narrative  of  events,  is  not  a  })henomenon  to  be  confounded 
Avith  the  unity  of  purpose  that  may  be  found  in  a  class  of 
Avnters  differing  alike  from  the  conscientious  expounder  of 
great  truths,  and  the  mere  careless  announcer  of  the  super¬ 
ficial  conditions  of  history.  There  are  some  Avho  fix  on  an 
idea  and  find  that  all  they  ever  read  or  think  of  after- 
Avards  concurs  to  give  it  an  obstinate  rooting  in  their  intellects. 
Such  are  the  champions  of  Catherine  of  Medici  and  Henry 
VIII.,  the  vindicators  of  the  burning  of  Servetus,  the  idola¬ 
ters  Avho  attribute  the  successful  career  of  Xapoleon  or  Crom- 
Avell  to  a  divine  beneficence  of  nature  guided  by  a  superhuman 
sagacity.  Such  are,  supreme  over  all,  the  champions  of  the 
spotless  innocence  of  Mary  (^ueen  of  Scots — Avho,  Avhen  one 
item  of  evidence  arising  after  another  makes  even  the  friends 
Avho  ai’e  less  infatuated  shake  their  heads — discover  in  each  a 
providential  contribution  to  the  already  piled  up  evidence  of 
her  innocence.  There  are  reasons  for  all  things,  and  the  con¬ 
currence  of  sentiment  betAAeen  the  full  historic  narrative  and 
the  long  preceding  announcement  of  the  outlines  and  philo¬ 
sophy  of  European  history  has  its  effective  cause.  The 
teacher  had  made  himself  completely  master  of  the  details 
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before  he  announced  tlic  philosophy  to  be  found  in  them,  and 
hence  when  he  came  afterwards  to  set  forth  all  the  facts  they 
fitted  into  the  jdiilosophy. 

The  life  of  French  nationality  has  been  aptly  grouped  by 
!M.  Guizot  into  certain  comprehensive  elements.  These  are  the 
^lunicipalities,  a  bequest  of  the  Koman  constitution;  the  Feu¬ 
dalities  that  arose  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  Koman  Empire ; 
the  Church  ;  and  lastly,  at  the  head  of  all,  the  King,  giving 
unity  and  consistency  to  the  Avhole.  The  municipalities  Avere 
])erhaps  the  greatest  constitutional  boon  bequeathed  by  old 
Koine  to  the  modern  Avorld.  Framed  on  the  model  of  re¬ 
publican  Koine,  they  were  republican  in  their  form  and  con¬ 
stitution.  Under  the  empire  it  is  true  that  the  soul  of  re¬ 
publicanism  was  crushed  within  them ;  and  their  internal 
])owers  Avere  perverted  to  the  purposes  of  autocratic  oppression. 
They  Avere  valuable  especially  as  a  machine  for  taxation,  and 
it  was  perhaps  for  this  reason  that  their  form  Avas  permitted  to 
survive  Avhen  their  spirit  Avas  gone.  But  they  revived  Avith 
the  fresh  life  of  the  middle  ages,  and  the  municipality  was  in¬ 
finitely  valuable  in  tempering  and  controlling  the  feudal  insti¬ 
tutions.  To  our  Saxon  population  the  municipality  came  as 
aptly  as  if  it  had  been  especially  framed  by  them,  as  indeed 
Ave  Avould  naturally  count  it  to  have  been  had  Ave  not  the 
historical  assurance  of  its  origin  in  old  Kome.  With  us  too 
its  groAvth  is  a  grand  exemplification  of  jSI.  Guizot’s  faA'ourite 
doctrine  of  the  adaptability  of  institutions  to  the  nature  of 
a  people.  Corporate  action  not  only  suggested  the  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  municiiialitics  in  Parliament,  but  no  doid)t  sug¬ 
gested,  or  at  least  facilitated,  the  same  method  of  action  in 
country  districts,  and  so  comj)leted  the  representative  system 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Here  and  in  feudalism  Ave  had 
poAversthat  bridled  the  poAver  of  the  soA'ereign,  Avhile  he  in  his 
turn,  as  the  fountain  of  justice,  controlled  the  local  tyranny  of 
feudality  by  the  a])]u>intmcnt  of  independent  and  all-poAverful 
courts  of  justice.  That  these  courts  should  be  the  mere  in¬ 
struments  of  the  monarch’s  despotic  Avill,  Avas  the  least  formid¬ 
able  of  the  perils  to  Avhich  our  constitution  Avas  liable,  since 
Parliament  in  the  poAver  of  supply,  and  in  various  other  shapes, 
possessed  remedies  Avhich  Avere  at  last  destined  to  Avork  them¬ 
selves  into  an  effectual  system  of  control.  It  has  something 
of  the  exciting  interest  of  Avatching  the  perils  and  distresses  of 
others  from  a  safe  place,  to  folloAv  our  historian  as  he  shoAA’s 
hoAv,  one  by  one,  the  constitutional  elements  of  France  Avere 
pressed  out  by  the  groAving  poAver  of  the  CroAvn.  The  folIoAV- 
ing  description  of  one  of  the  last  in  date  of  the  extinctions  of 
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these  independent  institutions,  recalls  to  us  some  of  the  perils 
that  our  own  country  was  carried  safely  through  by  the  Long 
Parliament  and  the  Revolution.  The  agent  of  destruction 
was  Chancellor  Duprat,  carrying  out  the  policy  of  Francis  the 
j  First 

‘  In  him,  under  the  name  and  equipments  of  the  chief  magistrate  of 
tlie  crown,  the  King  had  a  servant  in  whom  he  speedily  recognised  and 
put  to  use  qualities  alike  hardy  and  subtle.  Irritated  “  in  that  many 
“  not  having  privilege  of  chase  take  the  beasts,  red  and  black — as  hares, 

“  pheasants,  partridges,  and  other  game — depriving  us  of  the  pastime 
“  we  take  in  the  chase,”  Francis  I.  issued  in  March  1516  an  ordinance 
denouncing  against  poachers  punishments  the  most  rigorous,  even  unto 
I  death,  and  at  the  same  time  conceded  “  to  all  princes,  seigneurs,  and 
;  “  gentlemen,  possessing  forests  or  warrens  throughout  the  kingdom,  the 

t  “  right  to  enjoy  the  exclusive  use  of  their  chases  through  punishments 

“  etjually  severe.”  The  Parliament  remonstrated  against  these  exces- 
s  sive  severities,  and  refused  registration  of  the  ordinance.  Tlie  Chan- 

»  ccllor,  Diqwat,  pressed  it  with  threats.  “  To  the  King  only,”  he  said, 

“  belongs  the  right  to  regulate  the  administration  of  his  state ;  obey,  or 
“  the  King  will  look  on  you  as  rebels  whom  he  will  know  how  to 
“  punish.”  For  a  whole  year  the  Parliament  stood  out ;  but  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  was  all  the  more  determined  to  gain  his  point,  and  the  ordinance 

I  was  registered  on  the  11th  of  February,  1517,  under  a  formal  order  from 
the  King,  known  by  the  name  of  “  Lettres  de  Jussion.”  When  the 
war  for  the  conquest  of  the  Milanais  was  begun  money  was  wanting, 
and  Francis  the  First  hesitxited  to  impose  new  taxes.  To  a  practice 
long  known  but  always  discredited,  and  sometimes  formally  prohibited 
— the  sale  of  offices — Duprat  gave  a  scandalous  extension.  Not  only 
I  did  lie  create  a  crowd  of  offices,  financial  and  administrative,  the  sale 
of  which  brought  considerable  sums  to  the  treasury ;  but  he  carried 
I  the  abuse  to  the  heart  of  the  judicial  bench — the  courts  were  overrun 

!  by  new-made  magistrates.  The  Estates  of  Languedoc  remonstrated  in 

j  vain.  The  Parliament  of  Paris  was  attacked  in  its  turn.  In  1521 

three  newly-appointed  counsellors  were  convicted  of  having  paid,  one 
3,800  livres,  the  other  two  6,000  livres.  The  Parliament  refused  to 
receive  them.  Duprat  denounced.  The  necessity  of  the  State,  he  said, 

(required  the  levying  of  ta.xes,  and  the  King  was  free  to  select  in  his 
choice  those  who  w’ere  the  most  devoted  to  his  service.  The  Parlia¬ 
ment  persisted  in  resistance.  Duprat  determined  to  bring  the  affair  to 
a  crisis.  An  edict  of  the  31st  January,  1522,  added  to  the  Parliament 
a  fourth  Chamber,  consisting  of  eighteen  counsellors  and  two  presidents 
—all  the  appointments  new  and  doubtless  corrupt,  though  the  edict  dared 
not  say  so.  Two  great  personages,  the  Archbishop  of  Aix  and  the 
I  Marshal  of  Montmorency,  had  the  charge  of  presenting  the  edict  to 

Parliament  and  demanding  its  registration.  The  Parliament  demanded 
,1  time  for  deliberation.  For  six  months  it  kept  silence,  and  then  ad- 
1  dressed  the  King’s  mother,  endeavouring  to  make  her  understand  wliat 

i  mischief  such  tilings  did  to  the  position  of  the  bench  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  her  son.  Louise  appeared  to  be  touched  by  these  pleas,  and 
VOL.  CXL.  NO.  CCLXXXV.  P 
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promised  to  press  them  on  the  King,  “  it  the  Parliament  will  be  so  good 
“  as  to  show  me  some  otiier  way  of  promptly  raising  1,200,000  livres, 
“  which  the  King  absolutely  reijnires.”  The  quarrel  lasted  until  the 
Parliament  declared  that  it  could  not  without  olfence  to  God  and  out¬ 
rage  to  conscience  proceed  with  the  registration ;  but  if  the  King  in¬ 
sisted  at  all  hazards  to  be  obeyed,  he  had  only  to  depute  his  Chancellor 
or  some  other  magnate,  in  the  presence  and  at  the  requirement  of 
whom  the  registration  would  be  made.  The  Chancellor  Duprat  did 
not  care  personally  to  undertake  this  duty  ;  it  was  committed  to  tlie 
Count  of  St.  Poll,  the  Governor  of  Paris,  and  at  the  instance  of  the 
Count  there  was  written  under  the  warrant,  “  Head  and  proclaimed  in 
“  the  presence  of  the  Count  de  Saint  Poll,  specially  authorised  to  this 
“  effect,  who  verbally  rcciuired  in  name  of  the  King  that  this  should 

be  done.” 

‘  So  in  the  most  worthy  of  respect  and  most  independent  of  the  functions 
of  government — in  the  administration  of  justice — tliere  began  to  he 
established  arbitrary  power,  not  only  in  practice  but  as  a  fundamental 
maxim.  “  I  go  to  court  where  I  shall  speak  the  truth — after  this  one 
“  must  obey  the  King,”  said  the  first  president  jMole  to  Cardinal  de 
Retz  in  the  seventeenth  century.  If  I  am  not  mistaken  the  Chancellor 
Duprat  is  the  first  chief  of  the  bench  in  France  who  used  desj)otic 
language,  not  only  casually,  but  on  jirinciple.  The  President  Mole 
was  merely  the  head  of  a  body  possessing  in  reference  to  the  King  the 
right  of  remonstrance  and  opposition.  This  right  once  exercised,  he 
might  without  servility  give  up  the  point;  the  Chancellor  Duprat  was 
the  delegate,  the  organ,  the  representative  of  the  King,  it  was  in  the 
King’s  own  name  that  he  maintained  the  absoluteness  of  the  royal 
power  and  the  absolute  duty  of  submission.’  (Vol.  iii.  pp.  19-21.) 

From  first  to  last  our  author’s  dealing  with  the  Church  of  the 
middle  ages  has  been  of  transcendent  merit,  and  of  a  merit  so 
peculiar — so  original  as  well  as  so  just,  that  it  deserves  and 
courts  a  close  acquaintance.  It  glotvs  indeed  with  so  much 
eloquence  and  picturesqueness,  that  a  casual  or  careless  i*eader 
might  misunderstand  the  writer’s  feeling  towards  the  object  he 
is  describing.  As  a  Protestant  it  was  not  for  him  to  bow  to 
the  discipline  and  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Rut  as 
an  impartial  historian  it  was  not  becoming  that  he  should  dij) 
his  pen  in  theological  gall,  and  do  the  w'ork  of  the  fanatical 
Huguenot  pastor.  What  he  did  was  exactly  in  harmony  with 
the  other  parts  of  his  historical  structure.  lie  looked  at  the 
Church  as  the  workmanship  of  men’s  hands,  and  appreciated  it 
accordingly.  He  saw  the  vastness,  the  power,  the  complicated 
and  varied  mechanism  —nay  also  the  beauty  and  the  grandeur 
that  the  countless  able  and  ardent  natures  engaged  in  its 
structure  and  adornment  had  conferred  on  it. 

To  make  itself  a  structure  of  parts  many  and  complex  was 
the  natural  policy  of  an  institution  intending  to  leave  no  oppor- 
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tunity  for  tlie  exercise  of  freedom  of  opinion.  The  Church 
contained  within  itself  enough  to  exhaust  the  labours  of  the 
most  ardent  nature,  leaving  no  opportunity  to  him  who  finds 
something  for  idle  hands  to  do.  To  view  and  to  admire  the 
mere  structure  without  reference  to  any  questions  about  or¬ 
thodoxy  and  inspiration,  was  akin  to  the  artistic  admiration 
that  has  arisen  in  our  own  age  for  the  architectural  triumphs 
of  the  Old  Church.  As  in  the  hierarchy  with  its  countless 
functions,  ceremonials,  and  devotional  duties,  so  here  there  is 
majesty,  beauty,  skill,  and  infinite  variety.  All  this  can  be 
enjoyed  by  a  mind  gifted  with  the  ajsthetic  faulty,  who  has  not 
in  him  a  j)article  of  Romanism  or  ritualism.  The  accomplished 
English  Protestant  gentleman  is  infinitely  more  susceptible  to 
the  fine  feeling  of  the  whole,  than  the  recumbent  j)easants  hud¬ 
dled  before  the  crucifix  or  the  statue  of  the  favourite  saint. 
Indeed  if  there  happens  to  be  in  a  foreign  church  anything 
hideous,  barbarous,  and  grotesque  in  the  shape  of  a  calvary  or 
otherwise,  it  is  there  that  you  will  see  the  real  devotees,  and  it 
is  for  tlicm  and  the  exciting  of  their  devotion  that  such  abom¬ 
inable  things  are  made.  On  the  other  hand,  we  can  easily 
believe  that  Plato  or  Cicero,  had  either  had  the  6})portunity, 
would  have  gone  with  the  puritan  Milton 

‘  To  walk  the  stiulious' cloisters  pale, 

And  love  the  high-enibowed  roof, 

With  antic  pillars  massy  proof, 

And  storied  windows  richly  dight, 

Casting  a  dim  religious  light.’ 

As  testimony  to  the  inexhaustible  resources  for  mental  w'ork 
in  this  great  structure,  take  one  of  its  subsidiary  departments, 
naturally  suggested  by  architecture  where  it  chiefiy  flourishes 
— take  symbolisation.  It  lives  not  only  in  such  prominent  insti¬ 
tutions  as  the  deified  host,  the  seven  hours,  the  stone  altar 
with  its  three  crosses,  the  chalice,  the  paten,  the  purificator, 
the  veil,  the  corporal,  with  many  other  established  and  cus¬ 
tomary  symbols,  but  subsidises  all  nature  to  its  service,  for 
nothing  exists  that  cannot  be  symbolised.  In  this  univer¬ 
sality  it  has  a  companion  in  heraldry,  but  the  two  are  exist¬ 
ences  of  a  totally  different  character  in  the  lesthetic  sense.  In 
heraldry  all  is  hard  and  conventional.  Heraldic  art  is  not  the 
rendering  of  pure  and  graceful  nature.  But  in  symbolisation 
the  Church  has  tempted  and  employed  all  art  to  glean  its  riches 
from  all  nature.  Symbolisation  was  avast  artistic  manufacturing 
system,  and  the  recording  of  its  triumphs  is  a  separate  and  com¬ 
plex  science  of  the  i)rcsent  day.  This  science  has  been  fruitful 
in  literature,  much  of  it  flighty  and  fugitive,  but  occasionally 
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endowed  with  gravity  and  learning,  as  in  the  ‘  Manuel  d’lco- 
‘  nogra|)hie  Chretienne  ’  of  M.  Guizot's  countryman  Didron. 
As  each  of  the  tliree  kingdoms  of  nature  has  its  votaries  toiling 
in  the  revelation  of  their  secrets,  so  has  symbolisation,  and  like 
them  it  is  capable  of  large  subdivisions. 

All  this  may  be  trivial  enough,  but  like  the  minuter  nerves 
and  tissues  traced  by  the  anatomist,  it  speaks  distinctly  to  the 
complexity  and  vastness  of  the  institution  of  which  it  is  a  mi¬ 
nute  part.  To  hold  up  before  us  this  system  in  all  its  stature 
and  its  vast  influence  on  the  destinies  of  Europe  has  been  ever 
a  prominent  feature  in  M.  Guizot’s  contributions  to  historical 
literature.  This  ])urely  historical  view  of  the  Church  as  an 
invention  of  man  has  been  made  so  familiar  to  us  by  himself 
and  his  followers,  that  we  can  scarcely  realise  the  day  when 
it  was  a  thing  as  new  and  original  as  the  first  steam-ship  or 
the  first  I'ailway  locomotive.  At  the  time  when  IM.  Guizot’s 
‘  History  of  Civilisation  ’  came  forth  to  astonish  and  delight 
the  world,  the  institutions  of  the  Church  of  Rome  were  viewed 
as  a  mere  battle-ground,  not  to  be  approached  by  peaceful 
men.  As  in  war,  nothing  was  of  moment  that  was  not 
serviceable  for  attack  or  defence.  Zealous  Protestants  Avere 
afraid  to  possess  a  knowledge  of  anything  else  within  the 
enemy’s  territory,  lest  they  should  be  suspected  as  traitors  in 
their  own. 

From  all  that  has  folloAved  on  them,  in  his  oAvn  and  other 
men’s  writings,  the  Avords  that  announced  M.  Guizot’s  vicAv  of 
the  conditions  attaching  to  the  Church,  and  the  true  historic 
treatment  of  them,  are  momentous.  After  a  rapid  sketch  of 
the  lapse  of  the  Republic  into  the  Empire,  and  the  Emperor’s 
assumption  of  the  Pontificate,  he  finds, — 

‘  Upon  one  hand  the  municipal  system,  its  habits,  rules,  precedents, 
the  principles  of  freedom ;  on  the  other  a  general  and  uniform  civil 
legislation,  the  idea  of  absolute  poAver,  of  sacred  majesty,  of  the  Empe¬ 
ror,  the  principle  of  order  and  subjection.’  ‘  But  there  Avas  formed  at 
the  same  time,  in  the  heart  of  the  Roman  society,  a  society  of  a  very 
different  nature,  founded  upon  totally  different  principles,  animated 
by  different  sentiments,  a  society  which  Avas  about  tf)  infu.se  into 
modern  European  society  elements  of  a  character  wholly  different — 
I  speak  of  the  Christian  Church.  I  say  the  Christian  Church  and  not 
Christianity.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century,  Christianity  was  no  longer  an  individual  belief ;  it  avjis  an 
institution ;  it  was  constituted ;  it  had  its  government,  a  clergy,  a 
hierarchy  calculated  for  the  different  functions  of  the  clergy,  revenues, 
means  of  independent  action,  rallying  points  suited  for  a  great  society ; 
provincial,  national,  and  general  councils ;  and  the  custom  of  debating 
in  common  upon  the  affairs  of  the  society.  In  fact,  Christianity  at 
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this  epoch  was  not  only  a  religion,  it  was  also  a  church.’  (Hist,  of 
Civilisation,  translated  by  Ilazlitt,  vol.  i.  p.  .‘13.) 

Tlie  reader  is  prepared  for  the  grand  and  picturesque  part 
assigned  by  jNI.  Guizot  to  the  Churcli  in  tliis  detailed  history 
of  France  by  his  announcement  in  his  earlier  w’ork  that  he 
would  take  the  character  and  career  of  the  Church  through¬ 
out  Europe  from  the  Church  in  France.  We  may  depend 
on  it  that  the  man  who  has  rendered  so  much  solid  homage 
to  the  significant  features  of  our  own  history  would  not  adopt 
this  view  in  a  spirit  of  undue  nationality.  The  Gallican 
Church  has  a  greater,  a  longer,  and  a  more  brilliant  career 
than  any  other.  It  was  full  born  in  the  fifth  century  of  our 
era. 

In  our  island,  whatever  may  have  been  planted  of  Christianity 
by  the  Homans — and  we  scarcely  know  how  much  this  w’as — 
was  swept  away  by  the  invasion  and  occupation  of  the  country 
by  the  heathen  northern  hordes  generally  called  Saxons.  The 
early  British,  or  Welsh,  saints  must  pair  off  with  the  heroes  of 
the  same  race  and  age — Avith  King  Arthur  and  all  his  chivalry, 
departing  together  from  the  body  of  authentic  history.  Ger¬ 
many  got  a  connexion  with  the  Church  Avhen  part  of  her  soil 
Avas  the  chief  territory  of  the  Emperors  Avho  professed  to  suc¬ 
ceed  to  the  secular  command  of  the  Avorld,  Avhile  the  Bishops 
of  Rome  claimed  to  engross  its  spiritual  dominion.  Yet, 
throughout  all  Germany,  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  Roman 
conquests,  heatheuism  lingered  until  it  Avas  driven  forth  by 
the  Teutonic  knights  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Italy,  no 
doubt,  Avas  the  place  Avhere  the  Church  had  its  chief  organisa¬ 
tion  and  its  high  officers ;  but  the  Chiu-ch  in  Italy  was  not  more 
to  be  counted  historically  European  than  the  country  church 
Avith  its  parsonage  and  glebe  are  to  be  counted  the  parish.  In 
Spain  the  Church  took  firm  hold  in  the  end,  but  doAvn  to  times 
almost  recent  Islamism  had  a  firmer  hold — and,  as  appropriate 
to  this,  it  was  long  ago  pointed  out  by  M.  Guizot  that  there 
Avas  a  converse  to  it  in  the  Christians  haA’ing  founded  a  power 
in  Asia  through  the  Crusades.  A  curious  coincidence,  but  he 
Avarns  us  to  consider  it  only  in  this  vicAV,  and  to  use  it  only  for 
the  purpose  of  distinctly  marking  that  Avhile  Asia  Avas  distrib¬ 
uted  among  the  inferior  and  degraded  faiths,  Europe  became 
the  domain  of  Christianity. 

The  soul  of  the  Church’s  poAver,  as  expounded  by  M.  Guizot, 
Avas  in  its  mastership  and  exclusive  possession  of  all  knoAvledge 
and  of  the  sources  of  knoAvledge.  Through  this  poAver  the  human 
intellect  Avas  to  prevail  over  the  mere  influence  of  brute  force. 
But  it  became  in  time  obvious  that  the  power  thus  triumphant 
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would  also  set  itself  free  from  the  service  of  one  order  amonnr 
men,  and  would  assert  its  right  to  free  action.  The  clergy  had 
at  their  disjwsal,  as  the  ready  tools  for  asserting  their  intel¬ 
lectual  command,  the  learned  languages.  In  what  tliey  could 
do  to  serve  their  purposes  through  the  ancient  Oriental  tongue 
in  which  the  sacred  books  of  the  old  dispensation  were  hidden 
from  the  laity,  they  were  left  alone  until  a  rival  clergy  entered 
into  contest  with  them.  lJut  the  two  great  classical  languages 
served  their  higher  intellectual  purpose  in  conveying  to  those 
who  could  employ  them  the  brilliant  literature  of  pagan 
Greece  and  Kome,  rather  than  in  the  service  of  the  Church. 
When  the  Church  became  j)owerful  and  luxurious  its  intel¬ 
lectuality  turned  more  to  literature  and  art  than  to  theology, 
and  handed  over  the  chamj)ionship  of  its  spirituality  to  those 
unwelcome  gladiators,  the  ,Tesuits.  There  arose  one  by  one 
the  universities — a  sublime  institution  where,  as  jVI.  Guizot 
proudly  tells  us,  France  took  the  lead  in  the  great  University 
of  Paris,  the  centre  whereto  the  affections  of  all  souls  thirsting 
for  knowledge  gravitated.  It  is,  aiid  perhaps  ever  will  remain, 
a  mystery  how  far  the  eminent  ecclesiastics  who  helped  in 
creating  these  fountains  of  kimwledge  knew  that  they  were 
destined  to  purify  human  knowledge  from  the  .corrupting 
elements  brought  into  it  to  serve  ecclesiastical  purposes.  All 
comers  who  thirsted  after  knowledge  were  welcomed  to  the  Uni¬ 
versities.  The  thesis  and  its  disj)utation  were  the  form  taken 
by  open  learned  debate.  It  was  posted  on  the  door,  and  any 
comer  might  dispute  its  purj)ort  with  him  who  had  posted  it. 
The  significance  of  such  a  stirritig  up  of  thoughts  and  know¬ 
ledge  was  felt  when  one  day  in  the  year  1517,  the  Thesis  on 
Indulgences  was  posted  up  at  Wittemberg  by  Martin  Luther. 

In  this,  the  ecclesiastical  and  literary  portion  of  his  enter¬ 
prise,  the  author  takes  France  as  a  centre  of  influence  over 
all  Lurope,  and  the  career  of  the  French  language  justifies 
him  in  so  doing.  At  the  time  when  it  was  met  and  challenged 
by  its  great  rivals,  the  English  and  the  German,  it  ])romised 
to  be  the  successor  of  the  Latin  as  the  language  of  all  learning 
and  civilisation.  It  took  its  technology  from  the  Greek.  From 
the  Latin  it  took  all  that  was  to  be  found  there  for  common 
purposes,  and  it  went  far  beyond  what  Latin  could  accomj)lish 
in  the  two  great  qualities  of  language,  flexibility  and  preci.sion. 
As  its  absolute  predominance  in  literature  decayed  it  survived 
as  the  language  of  European  diplomacy.  In  the  dijdomatics  of 
the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  there  are  a  few  documents  in  the  ver¬ 
nacular  of  other  states,  but  the  final  expression  of  everything 
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was  in  French,  which  ever  since  has  been  exclusively  at  the 
service  of  diplomacy. 

In  the  course  of  this  great  history  we  find  the  author’s  prin¬ 
ciples  of  toleration  and  impartiality  sharply  tested.  Besides 
the  never-ceasing  claims  of  the  active  political  parties  of  each 
age  to  be  justly  estimated,  two  great  affairs  weighed  heavily 
on  the  author  of  such  a  narrative — the  ‘  hundred  years’  war,’ 
as  it  has  come  to  be  called,  between  France  and  England,  and 
the  wars  of  religion  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
In  describing  the  long  war  from  our  side,  there  has  sometimes 
been  a  vulgar  propensity  to  treat  the  calamities  of  France  as 
a  question  of  gladiatorial  prowess  between  Frenchmen  and 
Englishmen,  instead  of  being  the  evil  fruit  of  certain  unfortu¬ 
nate  conditions  internal  to  the  state  of  France.  We  have 
required  to  seek  a  little  charity  and  fairness  in  such  a  matter 
even  on  our  own  side.  On  the  bald  face  of  the  common  his¬ 
tories  it  came  to  pass  some  hundreds  of  years  ago  that  a  body 
of  Frenchmen  crossed  the  Channel,  fought,  and  gained  a  battle, 
and  subdued  and  enslaved  the  English  nation.  No  doubt 
Hastings  cleai'ed  the  path  for  the  conqueror.  But  like  several 
other  battles  that  preceded  it  the  question  was  not  national  or 
constitutional,  but  rather  a  contest  for  the  settlement  of  a 
disputed  succession,  each  party  bringing  into  the  field  such  a 
foi'ce  as  he  and  his  friends  could  sup})ly.  It  was  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  followers  of  Uuke  William,  and  of  his  rela¬ 
tions  towards  them,  that'  made  his  success  a  long  calamity  to 
England.  He  brought  with  him  that  principle  unknown  to 
Saxon  monarchs  which  has  been  asserted  and  carried  down 
almost  to  the  present  generation,  ‘  the  Koyal  prerogative,’  now 
only  era])loyed  for  pur[)oses  of  beneficence  and  the  security  of 
public  rights  against  usurpation  by  powerful  subjects.  The 
conqueror’s  followers  were  thorough  feudalists,  versed  in  all 
the  intricate  machinery  of  feudalism,  and  they  spread  it  as  a 
network  over  all  England.  Yet  it  could  be  represented  that 
this  was  a  conquest  of  England  by  a  mere  province  of  France  ; 
and  in  this  feeling  it  was  a  grand  act  of  jx)litical  (juackery 
in  Napoleon  when  he  was  organising  the  descent  on  our  coast 
in  1803,  to  exhibit  the  Bayeux  tapestry,  as  a  hint  that  what 
had  been  done  might  be  done  again.  In  tracing  the  causes  of 
this  long  and  sanguinary  struggle  we  can  point  out  three 
distinct  defects  of  title  giving  the  kings  of  England  their  oppor¬ 
tunity,  and  helping  them  to  pursue  it.  That  matter  of  the 
Salique  law  is  unsatisfactory  as  to  its  origin,  fonn,  and  exact 
limits,  but  ]>ractice  tells  us  that  it  excluded  Avomen  from  the 
succession  to  the  throne,  since  no  queen  has  ruled  in  France, 
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and  the  two  daughters  of  Philip  V.,  and  tlie  one  daughter  of 
Charles  IV.,  were  excluded  without  dispute,  making  room  for 
collaterals.  A  rule  of  succession  to  accomplish  its  purpose  of 
precluding  dispute  must  be  so  absolute  and  distinct  that  the 
genealogical  process  of  pursuing  it  must  be  an  exact  science. 
The  succession  of  the  children,  or  other  nearest  in  blood,  male 
or  female,  would  accomplish  this  requisite — our  own  rule  to 
exhaust  the  males  in  their  order  in  the  first  place,  and  then  the 
females,  is  equally  distinct — it  can  no  more  go  wrong  than  the 
law  of  gravitation  or  hydraulic  dynamics.  It  must  be  enforced 
in  each  case  by  the  one  great  primary  reason  that  has  made  it 
an  absolute  law ;  there  must  be  no  occasion  for  a  reason  in 
each  case  where  it  is  applied.  That  must  be  an  event  befalling, 
be  it  right  or  wrong ;  if  anything  is  left  oi)en  for  reasoning,  it 
is  also  left  open  for  fighting. 

A  reason  w’as  given  for  the  Salique  practice  that  it  excluded 
from  the  throne  women  unable  to  lead  armies  for  its  protection. 
This  reason  did  not  apply  to  Edw’ard  III.  as  his  opponents  too 
surely  found.  He  Avas  the  nephew  of  Louis  X.,  being  the  son 
of  his  sister,  while  Charles  of  Valois  was  a  cousin  of  Louis  X., 
being  the  son  of  his  uncle.  It  was  not  wonderful  that  such 
conditions  gave  an  opportunity  and  found  supporters  for  an 
ambitious  combative  king,  when  we  remember  that  the  wars  of 
the  Roses  were  fought  on  the  question  whether  the  nearest  in 
blood  of  a  younger  stock  superseded  the  line  of  the  eldest. 

Another  point  was  the  social  and  political  position  of  the 
royal  family.  They  were  not,  as  in  England,  mere  members 
of  the  highest  social  rank — the  first  among  the  aristocracy,  but 
still  ranking  as  subjects.  They  were  a  separate  caste,  very 
powerful  and  very  troublesome,  called  the  sires  des  Jleurs-de-Us. 
When  they  obtained  the  apanages  falling  to  the  crown,  as  they 
frequently  did,  their  conceded  rank  and  arrogant  assertions 
placed  them  nearer  to  the  rank  of  sovereign  princes  than  any 
subject  was  permitted  to  hold  in  England.  Thus,  in  1404, 
was  founded  the  second  dynasty  of  Burgundy  in  Philip,  the 
son  of  John  II.  and  tlie  brother  of  Charles  V.  The  new 
house  obtained  accession  of  territory  unconnected  with  the 
crown  of  France,  and  stretching  northward  among  the 
Flemings,  who,  as  France  played  off  the  Scots  against  Eng¬ 
land,  became  the  natural  allies  of  England  against  Fi-ance. 

The  third  point  is  almost  a  corollary  from  such  conditions. 
Tlie  separate  jirincipalities  broke  up  the  separate  cohesive 
nationality  of  France,  or  may  jierhaps  more  justly  be  said  to 
have  kept  the  several  parts  from  gravitating  to  a  centre. 
After  a  succession  of  struggles  and  tragedies  the  Orleanists 
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and  the  Burguiulmns  had  a  bitterer  hatred  of  each  other  than 
any  tliat  existed  between  Frencbmen  and  Englishmen.  It 
was  part  of  the  same  unfortunate  organisation  that  feudal 
tyranny  was  unchecked  by  anything  like  parliamentary  action, 
where  each  one  feudal  lord  liad  to  answer  for  his  conduct  to 
the  body  collectively.  Hence  came  a  degraded  impoverished 
peasantry  with  no  heart  for  a  warlike  struggle.  Their  coni- 
inanders,  the  chivalry  of  France,  abounded  in  courage  and  high 
spirit.  Du  Guesclin,  in  the  bai’e  pages  of  history,  is  as  great 
a  hero  as  bard  ever  sang.  But  the  strength  of  the  English 
forces  lay  in  a  sturdy  free  peasantry  who  had  something  to  live 
for.  And  on  the  whole,  when  tlie  end  came,  and  France  was 
utterly  freed  of  her  foes,  some  reactionary  efforts  of  good  could 
be  reasoned  out  of  the  whole.  France  saw  where  her  enemies 
were  and  resolved  herself  into  a  compact  nationality.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  well  for  the  subsequent  fate  of  England  that 
her  king  was  not  also  the  undisputed  monarch  of  France.  A 
monarch  so  powerful  would  have  been  decidedly  dangerous  to 
the  liberties  of  England,  which  he  would  have  governed  from 
France  as  the  better  suited  for  the  farther  extension  of  his 
dominions.  Indeed,  a  natural  step  farther  on  for  a  monarchy 
so  vast  would  have  been  the  restoration  of  the  old  Empire  with 
its  central  power  reaching  over  all  Europe. 

I\I.  Guizot  gives  us  the  history  of  this  gloomy  period  candidly 
and  distinctly,  with  little  comment ;  it  was  evidently  not  a 
labour  of  love  to  him,  but  it  had  to  be  done.  In  one  dis¬ 
tinguishing  part  of  it  there  arises  a  natural  curiosity  to  discover 
his  treatment — the  career  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans.  To  deal  with 
this  apparition  is  a  sore  trial  to  the  earnest  historian,  be  he  a 
devotee  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  an  attached  member  of  any 
Protestant  communion,  or  a  philosopher  at  large.  For  this 
reason,  perhaps,  it  is  not  one  of  the  points  on  which  our 
author  has  been  in  a  position  to  give  us  the  fruits  of  a  separate 
exhaustive  investigation.  It  was  not  possible  that  even  in  his 
long  life  he  should  thus  exhaust  every  pai’t,  he  had  to  make  his 
choice  of  topics,  and  this  was  not  one  of  them.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  not  in  his  honest  nature  to  profess  to  see  more  than 
he  did  see.  His  treatment  is  fair  and  simple — rather  that  ot 
the  statesman  than  of  the  archaeologist.  It  is  a  good  specimen 
of  his  courteous  deference  to  anj'  opinions  or  beliefs  earnestly 
entertained  by  large  communities,  and  a  design  to  avoid  treating 
them  when  so  sanctioned  either  Avith  scorn  or  derision.  He 
tells  the  facts  as  they  were  apparent  to  the  Avorld,  and  these 
facts  were  of  a  large  and  significant  kind.  Whether  or  not 
she  was  inspired,  and  in  accepted  communication  Avith  the 
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unseen  powers  above  us  all,  she  was  believed  to  be  so,  and  a 
great  nation  acted  under  that  belief.  This  enabled  her  to 
convince  the  people  of  two  things — first,  that  the  Dauphin  was 
not  illegitimate,  but  tlie  real  son  of  Charles  VI.  ;  and  second, 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  all  who  spoke  the  language  of  France 
to  gather  round  him  and  drive  out  of  the  land  every  Goddam 
— a  curious  testimony  by  the  way  to  the  antiquity  of  this 
favourite  English  form  of  private  excommunication. 

It  would  be  all  the  nu)re  desirable  to  see  this  strange  and 
grand  einsode  in  history  ably  and  exhaustively  investigated, 
that  the  author  of  another  great  history  of  France — a  l)ook 
wdth  many  merits  of  its  own — has  taken  up  the  affair  more 
like  a  Bollandist  or  a  pilgrim  to  Saint  Paray  le  Mouial  than 
like  a  man  of  this  world  *  The  affair  has  an  interest  beyond 
its  bearing  on  the  English  wars.  It  was  a  battle  with  the 
churchmen  ending  in  much  damage  and  discouragement  to  the 
spiritual  dominion  of  Ivume  in  the  Gallican  Church.  The 
spirit  of  reaction  forced  open  the  secrets  of  that  inquest  of 
heresy  by  which  a  person  who  had  been  offensive  to  the  clergy 
was  pronounced  a  heretic  and  handed  over  to  the  secular  power 
to  be  put  to  death.  The  old  In([uest,  with  its  impenetrable 
mysteries,  seemed  to  have  scttletl  the  question  between  them ; 
but  the  whole  was  revealed  in  the  Ilehabilitation,  and  this 
process  has  incalculable  value  in  its  exposure  of  a  process  that 
might  otherwise  have  left  no  trace  of  the  method  in  which  it 
perpetrated  its  cruelties.  And  here  it  may  be  noted  that  our 
historian.  If  he  did  not  undertake  the  desired  investigation  in 
his  services  to  archajology,  provided  the  means  for  its  accom¬ 
plishment  by  others,  since  the  Process  of  Ilehabilitation  is  one 
of  the  many  precious  volumes  published  by  the  Socictc  de 
I’Histoire  de  France. f 

On  one  point  there  is  negative  evidence  that  the  ])riests 
were  victorious.  Though  no  other  saint  has  been  so  fervently 
canonised  by  the  acclamation  of  a  great  people,  the  name  of 
the  maid  is  not  to  be  found  within  the  sacred  precincts  of  the 
calendar.  There  is  a  Joan  of  France  there,  but  she  was  a 
queen — the  wife  of  Louis  XII.  The  day  that  should  have 
been  consecrated  to  the  translation  of  Joan  Virgin  and  Martyr 
— the  23rd  of  May,  is  shared  by  Desiderius  of  Langres  and 
Desiderius  of  Vienne,  male,  in  partnership  with  Julia,  female. 

As  it  was  more  from  the  quarrels  of  the  French  among 


*  See  ‘  Edinburgh  Keview,’  vol.  xcv. 

t  Proces  de  Condemnation  et  de  lieliabilitation  de  Jeanne  d'Arc, 
public  par  Jules  Quielientt,  live  vols.  ISll-'J. 
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themselves  than  the  contests  with  the  English  that  all  the 
misery  of  the  Hundred  Years’  War  arose,  so  it  was  not  a  new 
birtli  of  native  powers,  but  the  reconciliation  of  the  Burgun¬ 
dians  with  the  Armagnacs  that  wrought  the  final  liberation. 
Here  is  the  account  of  the  relief  of  Paris — one  of  the  first 
incidents  to  announce  that  sunshine  was  returning  to  the 
troubled  land.  It  was  effected,  and  only  could  have  been 
effected,  by  an  emissary  from  the  Burgundian  camp : — 

‘  Tlio  liaiiless  city  enslaved  to  the  English  was  the  realisation  of 
devastation  and  ruin.  According  to  an  eye-witness  “  The  wolves 
“  went  about  it  at  night,  and  there  were  twenty-four  thousand  empty 
“  houses.”  The  Duke  of  Bedford,  to  keep  out  of  sight  the.se  indica¬ 
tions  of  misery,  treated  the  Parisians  with  feasts  and  shows;  but 
tlieir  recreations  even  were  hideous  and  gloomy.  In  1425  there  was 
painted  in  the  cemetery  t)f  the  Innoci  nts  what  is  called  the  “  Danse 
*•  Macabre  ” — Death  leering  with  his  ficshless  jaws  takes  all  ranks 
of  jieople,  each  in  turn,  by  the  hand  and  dances  with  them.  In  the 
Hotel  D’Armagnac,  forfeited,  like  .■-o  many  others,  from  its  owners, 
an  exhibition  was  nuide  to  amuse  the  j^eople  :  “  Four  blind  men,  armed 
“  with  stives,  were  shut  along  with  a  pig  in  a  small  enclosure.  They 
“  were  to  see  if  they  could  kill  the  pig,  but  the  more  they  thought  they 
“  were  assailing  it  the  more  they  struck  each  other.”  The  Constable 
determined  to  bring  to  an  end  this  deplorable  condition  of  the  capital 
of  France.  In  April  1436,  when  he  came  to  arrange  for  himself  a 
residence  at  St.  Denis,  he  learned  that  the  English  had  gone  to  enter 
the  place  and  pillage  the  church.  He  ordered  an  immediate  march. 
The  Burgundians,  who  made  nearly  all  his  troop,  would  not  mount 
until  they  had  received  their  pay.  liichemont  undertook  to  see  them 
jjiiid,  and  they  marched  to  St.  Denis.  “You  are  acquainted  with  the 
“  country,”  said  the  Constable  to  Marshal  De  ITsle  Adam.  “  Yes,  my 
‘‘lord,  and  by  my  troth,  in  the  part  occupied  by  the  English,  you 
“  would  do  them  no  injury  or  annoyance,  though  you  had  ten  thousand 
“  men.”  “  Ah  !  but  we  shall  try,”  said  Uichemont ;  “  God  will  help 
“  us — march  forward  to  the  skirmish.”  He  took  St.  Denis  and  chased 
out  the  English.  When  told  of  this  success  the  population  of  Paris 
was  roused  and  encouraged.  A  brave  burgess  of  Paris,  Michael  Gaultier, 
a  niaitre  des  comptes  it  is  said,  notified  to  the  Constable  that  they  were 
ready — that  they  would  oj)en  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city  to  him  if  he 
would  engage  in  the  name  of  the  King  for  a  general  amnesty  and  the 
repression  of  all  disorder.  Tlie  Constable  took  in  the  King’s  name  the 
desired  engagement,  and  appeared  next  day — the  13th  of  April — with 
a  selected  force  before  the  Porte  St.  3Iichel.  The  attempt  was  dis¬ 
covered.  A  man  from  the  wall  made  a  signal  with  his  hat,  crying  out 
— To  the  other  gate — this  won’t  open — they  are  at  work  for  you  in 
“  the  Quartier  des  Halles.”  The  force  went  along  by  the  wall  to  the 
Port  St.  Jacques.  “  Who  is  there  ?  ”  cried  the  burgesses  who  guarded 
it.  “  The  Constable’s  men.”  He  arrived  presently  on  his  great 
charger  with  a  pleased  and  courteous  air.  It  took  time  to  open  the 
gate,  and  a  great  ladder  was  let  down.  The  Marshal  De  I’lsle  Adam 
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mounted  it  the  first,  and  planted  on  the  wall  the  banner  of  France. 
The  fastenings  of  the  drawbridge  were  broken,  and  when  it  dropped 
the  Constable  made  his  entry  on  horseback,  riding  tranquilly  down  the 
line  St.  Jacques  in  the  midst  of  a  rejoicing  and  inspirited  crowd.’ 
(Vol.  ii.  pp.  54J-4.) 


The  calamities  that  come  out  of  happy  strokes  of  statecraft 
arc  among  the  chief  materials  for  moralising  on  the  course  of 
national  events.  The  material  external  cause  of  all  the  miseries 
and  humiliations  of  the  Hundred  Years’  War  arose  out  of  that 
propitious  union  between  Prince  Edward  of  England  and 
Isabel  the  daughter  of  Philip  the  Fair  of  France — a  marriage 
hailed  as  the  harbinger  of  union  and  tranquillity  to  the  two 
nations.  It  was  for  strengthening  the  hand  of  the  Holy  Papal 
League  against  France  and  the  unfaithful  Galilean  Church 
that  Prince  Henry,  afterwards  Henry  VIII.,  was  wedded  to  a 
daughter  of  Spain — all  the  world  knows  how  that  union  worked 
to  results  so  signally  the  reverse  of  those  anticipated. 

In  a  history  by  a  practical  statesman  we  expect  the  interest 
to  increase  as  he  reaches  those  periods  of  fuller  knowledge, 
when  the  working  of  individual  hands  is  more  distinctly  re¬ 
vealed — and  so  it  is.  The  portion  of  the  history  now'  before 
the  world  brings  us  down  to  the  end.  of  the  wars  of  religion 
and  the  League  with  all  their  heavy  burden  of  tragedies. 
It  is  well  to  have  told,  once  for  all,  by  so  powerful  a  pen,  a 
story  that  has  been  so  lacerated  by  fanatical  priests  on  the  one 
part,  and  by  equally  fanatical  Huguenot  pastors  on  the  other. 
The  author  does  not  conceal  his  sense  of  that  absolutism  of 
opinion  that  so  often  wrecked  his  countrymen.  He  admits 
that  the  Huguenots  w’ere  fierce  and  intolerant  as  their  oppressors 
Avere.  They  demanded  not  toleration  for  themselves,  but  the 
power  to  crush  their  opponents.  But  he  points  to  a  grand 
distinction  between  the  two  parties  in  that,  while  the  leaders  of 
the  one  suppressed  and  modified  the  ferocity  of  their  followers, 
those  of  the  other  side  roused  it  and  used  it  for  their  own  pur¬ 
poses.  An  estimate  of  the  two  causes  is  best  made  by  looking 
at  the  leaders  of  both.  On  the  one  side  Ave  have  Henry 
himself— Sully,  Condo,  Coligny,  D’Aubigne,  and  Du  Plessis 
jMorney ;  on  the  other  Ave  have  Catherine  of  Medici  and  her 
bloodhound  son  Avith  all  the  Guises. 

Our  next  extract  shall  be  from  the  premonitions  of  the  great 
tragedy  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  Day.  The  Prince,  afterw'ards 
Henry  III.,  is  cited  as  saying: — 

‘  One  day,  just  before  the  St.  Bartholomew,  setting  out  from  my  own 
apartments  expressly  to  see  the  King,  some  one  told  me  he  was  in  his 
cabinet,  whence  immediately  is.siied  the  Admiral,  who  had  been  a  long 
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time  closeted  with  him.  I  entered  immediately  as  usual ;  but  when¬ 
ever  the  King  my  brother  saw  me  he  began  to  walk  about  furiously 
with  gre.it  strides,  casting  side  glances  at  me  with  a  very  wicked  eye, 
putting  his  hand  to  his  dagger  with  such  looks  of  hatred,  that  I  expected 
nothing  else  from  him  but  to  be  collared  and  stabbed.’ 

When  Coligny  nioimted  to  ride  from  Chatillon  to  Paris,  a 
|)oor  peasant  woman  threw  herself  before  him  bewailing  — 

‘  “  Ah  sir — ah  good  master,  I  shall  never  see  you  more  if  once  you  go 
to  Paris — you  will  perish  there — ^j  ou  and  all  who  go  with  you.”  At 
Paris,  as  St.  Bartholomew’s  Day  approached,  tlie  Admiral  found  that 
some  of  his  gentlemen  were  leaving  him.  “  They  make  too  mueh  of 
you  here,”  said  one  of  them — Langoiran — to  him;  “it  is  better  to  be 
safe  among  fools  than  be  lost  desiring  to  be  thought  over-wise.”  The 
Admiral  was  besieged  by  letters  reminding  him  of  the  Queen-Mother’s 
perfidy,  and  the  detestable  education  of  the  King,  ti'ained  to  all  feroci¬ 
ties  and  abominations,  whose  bible  was  Machiavelli,  taught  in  blood¬ 
shed  among  beasts  to  shed  the  blood  of  men,  and  possessed  with  the 
maxim  that  a  king  is  not  bound  by  a  law  extorted  by  his  subjects.  To 
all  these  warnings  Coligny  made  answer,  either  by  assurances  of  the 
King’s  good  faith,  or  by  .saying,  “  I  would  rather  my  dead  body  w'cre 
trailed  through  the  gutters  of  Paris  than  see  civil  war  again.”  This 
majestic  mighty  soul  had  his  hours,  not  of  doubt  in  the  faith  of  his 
adoption  or  of  appreliension  for  his  cause,  but  of  profound  sjidness  for 
the  atrocities,  the  degrading  spectacles,  and  the  calamities,  public  and 
personal,  that  beset  his  path.’ 

‘  On  Tuesday,  the  32nd  of  August,  1572,  Coligny  returned  on  foot 
from  the  Louvre  to  the  Rue  des  Fosses- Saint-Germain-l’Auxerrois, 
where  he  lived.  lie  was  reading  a  letter  he  had  just  received,  when  a 
shot  fired  from  a  window  in  the  Cloister  of  Saint-Gemrain-l’Auxerrois 
shattered  two  fingers  of  his  right  hand  and  sent  a  ball  into  his  left  arm. 
He  looked  up,  pointed  with  the  maimed  hand  to  the  house  whence  the 
shot  had  come,  and  reached  home  on  foot.  Tw'O  of  the  gentlemen  with 
him  rushed  on  the  assassin  to  seize  him,  but  it  was  too  late.’ 

‘  Coligny  went  to  tell  the  King  what  had  just  occurred.  “  Behold,”  he 
said,  “  a  .specimen  of  the  good  faith  in  my  agreement  with  the  Duke  of 
Guise !  ”  “  So  there  is  no  rest  for  me,”  said  Charles,  breaking  the 

raijuet  with  which  he  was  playing  at  tennis  with  the  Duke  of  Guise 
and  Teligny,  the  Admiral’s  son-in-law,  and  then  retired  to  his  cham¬ 
ber.  Teligny  immediately  joined  his  father-in-law.  lie  was  attended 
by  Ambrose  Pare,  who  amputated  the  injured  fingers.’ 

‘A  couple  of  hours  after  midday  the  King,  the  Queen-Mother,  the 
Dukes  of  Anjou  and  Alen^on,  her  two  other  sons,  with  many  of  the 
great  courtiers  in  attendance,  visited  the  Admiral.  “  My  father,”  said 
the  King  to  him  on  entering,  “  the  ■wound  may  be  for  you,  but  the 
grief  and  the  outrage  are  for  me  ;  but  I  shall  take  a  vengeance  that 
shall  never  be  forgotten and  this  he  assevered  with  his  usual  oaths.’ 

‘  About  midnight  the  Queen-Mother  went  down  to  the  King  with 
her  son  Henry  and  the  four  others  in  council.  They  found  the  King 
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more  than  ever  dishirbed.  The  conversation  recommenced,  and  be¬ 
came  a  thorough  assailing  of  the  King.  “  The  Guises,”  it  was  said, 
“  will  denounce  the  King  himself,  with  his  mother  and  his  brother. 
The  Huguenots  will  believe  that  the  King  is  in  league  with  them. 
They  will  compromise  all  the  royal  family.  War  is  inevitable,  lletter 
gain  a  battle  in  Paris,  where  we  hold  all  the  heads,  than  risk  a  contest 
in  the  field.”  After  a  hour  and  a  half  of  sijuabbling,  Charles,  vehe¬ 
mently  e.xcited,  still  hesitated.  The  Queen-Mother,  dreading  that  if 
there  were  delay  all  would  come  out,  exclaimed,  “  Allow  me.  Sire,  along 
with  your  brother  to  retire  into  some  part  of  the  realm.”  Charles  rose 
up.  “  By  God’s  death,”  he  cried,  “  .since  you  wish  it  I  agree  that  the 
Admiral  he  killed  ;  but  at  the  same  time  all  the  Huguenots  in  France, 
so  that  there  shall  not  remain  one  to  reproach  me  afterwards.  Give 
the  order  instantly.”  He  then  retired.’  (Vol.  iii.  pp.  5-17-55.) 

Such  were  the  preliminary  niutterings  of  a  tragedy  of  which 
it  may  safely  be  said,  that  within  the  bounds  of  authentic  his¬ 
tory  there  tiever  was  contributed  in  tlie  doings  of  one  night  so 
much  to  influence  its  tenor.  And  terrible  as  the  event  was  to 
France  in  the  quantity  of  righteous  blood  shed,  and  the  fear 
and  hatred  propagated  among  the  survivors,  it  had  an  influence 
elseavhere  not  entirely  sinister.  In  England  it  strengthened 
the  hands  of  the  Protestant  (^ueen,  and  roused  the  spirit  that 
scattered  the  Armada.  In  Scotland  it  blasted  the.  hopes  of 
Queen  ^lary.  It  threw  the  country,  horrified  at  the  cruelty 
and  ferocity  of  its  ‘  ancient  ally,’  into  the  anus  of  England,  and 
cemented  the  friendship  that  jdaced  a  Scottish  king  upon  the 
English  throne,  and  made  Britain  one  nation  both  in  form  and 
at  heart. 

There  runs  through  this  remarkable  book  a  quality  too 
subtle  and  too  ay)propriate  to  its  com[)leteness  to  be  re|)re- 
sented  in  quoted  fragments,  and  still  more  deficient  when  these 
fragments  are  translated.  There  is  a  unity  and  harmony  in  the 
narrative  as  it  sweeps  through  events  that  in  feebler  hands 
woidd  stand  separate  and  alone.  It  is  peculiarly  developed 
where  it  is  most  valuable — in  the  apytroach  to  some  great  poli¬ 
tical  storm  or  tragedy.  The  reader  feels  that  it  is  coming. 
The  air  becomes  ‘  thick  with  y)hantoms ;  ’  the  mind  is  on  the 
stretch  of  expectation,  and  is  y)reparcd  for  apy)reciating  in  full 
the  weight  and  significance  of  the  event.  It  is  only  to  tliose 
who  have  gone  deliberately  through  the  book — or  at  least 
through  the  history  of  the  quarrel  between  the  Huguenots  and 
the  League — that  this  first  shadowing  of  coming  events  is  im¬ 
parted  in  the  apytroach  to  8t.  Bartholomew’s  Day. 

Our  next  and  concluding  extract  shall  be  on  a  matter  of  a 
different  character,  but  momentous  in  its  way,  on  that  great 
blessing  to  the  debating  societies — the  justification  or  con- 
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denination  of  Henry’s  rendering  himself  over  to  the  Church  of 
Rome :  -- 

‘  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  before  their  conference  Henry  IV. 
had  come  much  to  the  same  opinion  as  Rosni.  But  it  is  a  long  step 
from  an  opinion  to  a  determination.  For  all  the  breadth  and  liberality 
of  his  nature  Henry  was  thoroughly  perplexed.  Far  from  being  of 
one  idea,  or  limiting  his  ambition  to  one  achievement,  he  took  account 
of  the  complex  conditions  surrounding  him,  and  of  the  solution  de¬ 
manded  by  all  and  each.  With  a  Protestant  on  the  steps  of  the  throne, 
he  struggled  for  his  political  rights  in  the  protection  of  his  religion. 
But  this  religion  did  not  come  of  conviction  either  seriously  weighed 
or  deeply  rooted.  It  was  a  matter  of  truth  and  honour  rather  than  of 
conscience ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  peace  and  prosperity — jwssibly 
the  national  existence  of  France — were  bound  to  the  political  fortunes 
of  the  Bearnais.  Even  to  his  brethren  in  religion  his  triumph  would 
be  an  assured  blessing  as  the  end  of  persecution  and  the  first  step  to 
freedom.  I  pretend  not  to  define  wliat  share  ambition,  self-interest, 
royal  self-sufficiency  may  respectively  have  had  in  the  religious  abjura¬ 
tion  of  Henry  IV.  I  do  not  pretend  to  deny  the  presence  of  such 
human  infirmities ;  but  I  remain  convinced  that  Patriotism  was  the 
ruling  motive  with  Henry  IV.,  and  that  the  consideration  of  what  as 
King  he  could  do  for  France — a  prey  to  all  th«^  miseries  of  war,  both 
internal  and  foreign — was  the  prevailing  motive  to  his  resolution.’ 
(Vol.  iii.  p.  4G7.) 

It  is  unfortunate  that  this  book  bears  a  title  which  gives  a 
very  erroneous  impression  of  its  true  character  and  importance. 
Because  it  is  called  ‘  L’Histoire  de  France  racontee  a  mes 
‘  petits-enfants,’  a  supposition  has  gone  forth  that  the  book  is 
written  on  the  model  of  Scott’s  ‘  Tales  of  a  Grandfather.’  If 
the  whole  tenor  of  the  book  did  not  contradict  the  analogy,  it 
might  get  countenance  from  an  English  translation  of  it, 
blurred  by  certain  puerilities  and  vulgar  neologies,  like  the 
lisping  and  the  softening  of  acerbities  by  which  grown  people 
sometimes  attempt  to  make  their  conversation  intelligible  to 
children.  The  book  that  has  been  so  translated  is  no  doubt 
written  with  the  dignified  simplicity  that  has  always  worthily 
advanced  its  author ;  but  it  is  a  profound  history  where  the 
harvest  of  learned  research  plays  into  the  practical  wisdom 
of  the  statesman,  and  is  set  forth  with  the  attractive  grace  of 
the  accomplished  rhetorician.  To  be  paralleled  to  the  great 
name  of  Scott  is  not  a  fate  that  any  man,  however  illustrious, 
would  in  the  usual  case  be  entitled  to  carp  at.  But  there  is 
some  vulnerable  part  in  every  nature  however  great — some 
part  that  were  its  nature  imparted  to  the  whole  man  would 
make  him  little.  So  it  is  with  the  capacity  of  Scott  to  tell 
plain  unadorned  history.  The  ‘  Tales  of  a  Grandfather  ’  have 
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often  been  commended  as  a  better  history  of  bis  country  than 
that  graver  work  prepared  by  him  for  Lardner’s  ‘  Cyclopicdia,’ 
when  Mackintosh  undertook  England  and  Moore  undertook 
Ireland.  The  book  for  boys  is  better  than  the  book  for  men, 
because  the  author  found  that  he  might  venture  to  take  free¬ 
doms  Avith  his  audience ;  he  could  adoim  his  narrative  with 
some  of  the  colouring  in  which  he  painted  the  narratives  that 
fulfilled  the  mission  of  his  genius.  All  this  we  must  take  Avith 
the  understanding  that  very  fcAv,  even  of  the  greatest  historians, 
saAv  through  and  through  historical  life  as  Scott  did.  He 
knew  it  all  thoroughly;  but  he  could  only  give  life  and  brilliancy 
to  the  employment  of  this  knoAA’ledge  if  he  Avere  alloAAcd  to 
select  from  it  the  parts  that  suited  his  taste,  and  to  readjust 
them  to  his  OAvn  fancy  of  the  thoroughly  picturesque.  It  Avas 
the  perfect  practical  knoAvlcdge  of  actual  historical  conditions 
that  made  the  romance  Avorked  out  of  them  so  charming.  Of 
Scott’s  incapacity  for  pure  histoiy,  the  saddest  testimony  is  his 
long  Life  of  Napoleon.  Its  defects  arc  rendered  all  the  more 
distinct  by  the  more  recent  efforts,  especially  in  French  litera¬ 
ture,  to  tell  the  AA’hole  or  portions  of  the  history  of  that  period. 
The  tremulous  feebfeness  in  his  Life  of  Napoleon  might  have 
seemed  the  confirmation  of  the  forebodings  expressed  in  that 
gloomy  and  touching  truth  that  he  ‘  had  broken  his  magic 
‘  Avand.’  ]M.  Guizot’s  last  great  historical  Avork,  though  pro¬ 
duced  at  a  far  more  advanced  age,  sIioavs  no  signs  of  a  similar 
Aveakness ;  and  its  only  claim  to  be  called  a  book  for  children, 
or  young  persons,  is,  that  it  cannot  fail  to  .attract  them  by  its 
simplicity  and  graphic  poAver. 

We  have  noted  above  the  harmony  betAveen  this  and  its 
author’s  earlier  historical  AA’orks.  History  is  one  of  the  forms 
of  intellectual  triumph  fortunately  available  to  men  of  mature 
age.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  to  be  a  monopoly  in  their  hands. 
It  is  not  one  of  the  commodities  that  youthful  genius  can 
extract  from  the  depths  of  its  own  individuality.  Tbe  fruits  of 
fancy — poetry,  romance,  and  the  burlesque — are  apt  to  ripen 
in  the  early  years  of  life.  There  is  much  lamentation  Avhen 
some  young  man  of  genius  is  cut  off  in  the  midst,  as  it  may 
seem,  of  his  career.  But  those  of  the  same  order  Avho  live  on 
to  old  age  sometimes  give  reason  for  concurring  in  Words- 
Avorth’s  vieAv  that  the  wiser  mind  ‘  mourns  less  for  Avhat  time 
‘  takes  aAvay  than  Avhat  he  leaves  behind.’  The  poet  Avho  has 
achieved  an  illustrious  name  within  the  first  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  of  his  life  has  generally  completed  his  part,  and  has  no 
more  laurels  to  Avin.  But  men  in  general  are  not  content  to 
enjoy  the  mellow  lustre  of  past  achievements.  There  is  a 
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tliirst  after  the  exciting  process  of  creating  echoes  of  resound¬ 
ing  fame  day  by  day.  Hence  there  is  sometimes  to  be  seen 
a  certain  Aveariness  in  the  lives  of  men  Avho  have  passed  from 
the  generation  on  which  their  fame  burst  in  its  full  lustre,  and 
have  to  cross  half  a  century  to  recall  those  thrilling  days  when 
men  turned  round  in  the  street  to  look  at  them. 

But  in  some  sjdiercs  of  intellectual  triumph,  and  especially 
in  that  of  history,  it  is  well  when  the  beginning  and  the  end  are 
far  apart  from  each  other.  The  studies  that  are  to  bear  fruit 
long  afterwards  cannot  begin  too  soon.  AVhenever  they  have 
the  elements  of  success  in  them  they  are  seen  in  two  se{)arate 
but  closely  allied  forms — a  thirst  for  the  reading  of  gi’eat  exist¬ 
ing  histories,  and  an  inquisitive  searching  after  the  vestiges 
that  under  the  name  of  antiquities  go  to  make  up  the  archajo- 
logical  materials  for  ncAv  history.  The  longer  the  conclusive 
task  of  collecting  and  giving  forth  is  deferred  the  better,  so 
that  there  be  still  intellectual  strength  for  its  accomplishment. 
It  would  be  a  ])crilous  resolution  in  general  if  one  should 
defer  the  conclusion  until  he  has  reached  his  seventieth  year. 
But  it  has  been  the  rare  fortune  of  the  great  Frenchman. 
He  is  now  in  his  eighty-seventh  year,  and  has  passed  beyond 
the  middle  of  his  great  work  with  an  intellect  in  full  vigour ; 
let  us  pray  that  so  it  may  continue  until  the  Avhole  is  com- 
l)leted. 

But  it  is  not  merely  the  number  of  days  vouchsafed  to  him, 
but  the  manner  in  Avhich  they  have  been  passed  that  go  to  the 
fulfilment  of  his  endowments.  All  good  historians  have  been 
men  of  affairs.  Even  Hume,  so  nearly  associated  with  the 
abstract  and  the  rcclusely  studious,  Avas  an  under  secretary  of 
state  at  home,  and  a  sccretaiy  of  legation  at  Paids,  Avhere  he 
discussed  Avith  Turgot,  D’Alembert,  and  Helvetius  the  symp¬ 
toms  of  the  coming  storm.  Kaumer,  generally  reputed  as  a 
slave  of  the  lamp,  served  in  many  ])olitical  offices  connected 
Avith  diplomacy  and  finance.  Those  historians  Avho  have  taken 
all  their  knoAvlcdge  of  mankind  from  the  bookshelves  and  the 
lamp  betray  themselves  by  incompetency  to  deal  distinctly 
and  precisely  Avith  the  jiolitical  dynamics  by  Avhich  men  are 
governed.  Their  political  characters  ai’e  like  the  stage  kings 
Avho  strut  before  the  audience,  ordering  this  courtier  to  be  be¬ 
headed  and  that  to  be  banished,  or  avIio  declare  in  a  bombastic 
sentence  the  liberation  of  a  people  from  the  bondage  and  the 
tribute  imposed  on  them  by  their  tyrannical  predecessors. 

If  this  vieAv  be  admitted,  that  to  have  been  a  man  of  affairs, 
to  have  been  practically  acquainted  Avith  public  business  and 
the  Avay  in  Avhieh  the  institutions  of  governments  are  adininis- 
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terecl,  goes  far  in  the  making  of  the  historian,  we  might 
surely  search  the  biographies  of  great  historians  through  all 
ages  without  finding  one  who  had  qualified  himself  for  his 
task  by  so  wide  an  experience  in  the  actual  political  work 
that  becomes  the  object  of  historical  narrative,  as  M.  Guizot. 
IMadc  an  orphan  by  the  guillotine  in  his  childhood,  the  first 
revolution  must  have  left  indelible  impressions  on  his  heart. 
His  illustrious  place  in  politics  from  the  Kestoration  to  the 
catastrophe  of  1848  is  too  ivell  known  everywhere  to  require 
repetition  here.  But  a  casual  enumeration  of  but  a  few  of  the 
epochs  of  national  development,  and  the  critical  events  claiming 
the  attention  of  an  historian  of  France,  within  the  compass  of 
the  three  volumes  now  at  hand,  will  suggest  how  fortunate  it 
was  that  he  who  devoted  himself  to  the  task  should  have  been 
trained  for  it  by  practical  statesmanship.  First,  after  the  con¬ 
fusions  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  Empire  comes  its  readjust¬ 
ment  by  Charlemagne.  Then  the  invasions  and  the  settlements 
of  the  Normans.  Then  the  rise  of  feudalism  and  of  chivalry; 
the  religious  mania  that  realised  itself  in  the  crusades  ;  the 
persecutions  of  the  Albigenses;  the  Jacquerie  and  the  reign  of 
the  Butchers  in  Paris ;  we  have  the  dreary  hundred  years’  war 
with  its  home  tragedies — the  slaughter  of*  the  marshals  by 
Marcel,  the  provost,  and  his  band  so  close  to  the  poor  young 
Dauphin  that  he  was  bes])attered  with  the  blood  of  his  friends. 
Then  the  assassination  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  in  the  streets 
of  Paris,  and  the  revenge  when  in  the  eonference  at  the  Bridge 
of  Montereau  Tanguy  Duchatel  lost  his  temper  and  stabbed  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy.  Then  we  have  the  wondrous  tale  of  the 
fighting  maiden — her  celestial  visions  and  her  real  conquests. 
The  enemy  is  driven  forth,  and  the  wild  career  of  Charles  of 
Burgundy  gives  opportunity  for  the  consolidation  of  the  king¬ 
dom  by  the  wily  plotting  monarch,  who  like  some  crecjnng 
thing  eats  away  the  roots  of  the  old  social  institutions  of  the 
country,  and  makes  a  clearance  where  a  king  may  see  around 
him  and  govern.  Then  through  the  maze  of  European  contests 
centring  round  Italy  we  are  carried  on  to  the  reign  of  Francis 
I.,  with  its  glories  and  disasters ;  and  thence  we  come  upon 
the  war  of  religion  with  the  massacres  of  Vassy  and  St. 
BartholomeAv.  The  first  j)rojects  of  the  Guises  come  uj)  with 
their  slaughter,  one  by  one,  followed  by  the  assassination  of 
the  cruel  king,  Avho  had  slain  the  last  of  them,  making  room 
for  the  favourite  of  all  history,  Henry  the  Great,  destined, 
like  so  many  others  of  his  age  and  country,  to  an  untimely  end. 

Besides  the  career  of  practical  statesmanship  that  strength¬ 
ened  his  hand  for  dealing  with  the  statesmanship  of  the  past. 
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Guizot  performed  other  services  eminently  adapted  to  the  task 
he  is  now  at  work  with.  It  would  appear  that  a  good  his¬ 
torian  must  have  a  training  in  archaeology,  just  as  a  good 
physician  has  a  training  in  surgery,  anatomy,  and  chemistry, 
and  an  architect  will  benefit  by  knowing  how  to  put  his  hand 
to  the  square,  the  axe,  and  the  saw.  If  this  be  a  truth,  then 
Guizot’s  career  is  a  signal  example  of  it.  lie  has  done  vast 
services  to  the  archaeology  of  France,  and  through  France  of 
mediicval  Europe  generally.  It  is  not  easy  to  over  estimate 
the  value  of  the  thirty  volumes  that  make  up  the  ‘  Collec- 
‘  tion  des  Mcmoires  relatifs  a  I’histoire  de  France  depuis  la 
‘  fondation  de  la  monarchie  Fran9aise  jusqu’au  13®  siecle, 
‘  avec  une  Introduction,  des  supplemens,  des  notices,  et  des 
‘notes:  par  M.  Guizot,  Professeur  d’Histoire  Modeime  a 
‘  I’Acadcmie  de  Paris.’ 

This  collection,  along  with  that  of  Petitot  and  Buchon,  made 
a  great  body  of  invaluable  material  for  the  students  of  the 
early  history  of  France.  These  owe  a  heavy  debt  to  Guizot, 
not  only  for  what  he  did  in  his  own  collection  but  for  the  im¬ 
pulse  that  he  gave  to  others,  and  the  assistance  he  afforded 
them  as  a  statesman.  He  was  the  founder  of  ‘  La  Socicte  de 
‘  I’Histoire  de  F ranee,’  which  has  given  to  the  world  the  riches 
of  that  country  in  chronicles  and  diplomatics ;  afterwards  as 
Minister  of  Instruction  he  founded  the  project  for  printing 
the  sources  of  French  history  under  the  sanction  of,  and  at 
the  cost  of,  the  Government.  France  was  the  cradle  of 
Record  lore,  and  has  ever  held  in  high  respect  the  gift  she 
thus  gave  to  the  world.  From  the  days  of  Mabillon,  the 
great  Benedictine,  downward,  ‘  Diplomatique  ’  has  ever  been 
nourished  in  France  as  an  imj)ortaut  element  in  science;  and 
worthy  as  much  of  what  we  can  show  in  the  same  class  of 
literature  is,  there  is  a  nicety  of  finish  in  the  work  of  French¬ 
men  scarcely  yet  attained  by  us.  We  are  apt  to  associate 
the  literai-y  aspirations  of  the  French  with  the  sensational, 
the  fierce,  the  paradoxical,  the  profane,  and  the  licentious — ■ 
with  everything  but  the  conscientiously  laborious.  But  it  is 
certain  that  there  is  in  France — and  especially  in  Paris — a 
large  body  of  men  given  to  skilled  labours  of  various  kinds  in 
art  and  science,  w'ho  are  less  dependent  on  material  comforts, 
luxuries,  and  the  satisfaction  of  social  position  than  the  same 
class  among  us — men  whose  hearts  are  in  their  work,  and  who 
are  content  with  its  daily  pursuit  as  the  chief  enjoyment  of 
life  if  it  will  but  give  to  them  a  moderate  sustenance. 

To  return,  however,  to  M.  Guizot.  As  he  pursues  the  turbid, 
and  sometimes  sanguinary,  course  of  the  history  of  his  country. 
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the  quality  which  strikes  us  most  forcibly  is  his  invincible  optim¬ 
ism,  his  unconquerable  faith  in  the  ])ower  of  tlie  French  nation 
to  rise  superior  to  a  thousand  calamities  and  to  w'ork  out  the 
difficult  problem  of  government  by  free  institutions.  The 
closing  years  of  his  honourable  life  have  fallen  on  dai-k  and  evil 
days,  which  form  a  painful  contrast  to  the  triumi)hs  of  his 
youth  and  of  his  manhood.  But,  undismayed  by  these  scenes, 
he  traces  w’ith  a  firm  hand  the  glorious  record  of  the  traditions 
of  France,  and  he  trusts  that  the  country  which  rose  superior 
to  the  Ligue  and  the  Fronde  Avill  not  fall  a  victim  to  the 
bigotry  and  anarchy  of  more  vulgar  enemies. 


Aut.  VIII. — An  Icelandic-Duf/lish  Dictionary  based  on  the 
MS.  Collections  of  the  late  Richard  Cleashy,  enlarged  and 
completed  by  Gudbuand  ViiJFUSSOX,  M.A.  ;  icith  an  Intro¬ 
duction  and  Life  of  Richard  Cleasby,  by  Geouge  Webue 
Dasent,  D.C.L.  Oxford;  at  the  Clarendon  Press.  1874. 

T>icnARr)  Cleasby,  the  consummate  philologer  and  origi¬ 
nator  of  the  great  w’ork  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  was  bred  to  pursuits  which  might  have  seemed  little 
likely  to  produce  such  a  genius  for  the  science  of  language. 
He  was  born  on  November  30,  in  the  year  1797,  the  son  of 
Stephen  Cleasby,  of  Craig  House,  in  Westmoreland,  who  at 
the  time  of  Kichard’s  birth  was  established  in  business  in 
the  city  as  a  wealthy  Russia  broker.  The  father  seems  to 
have  had  no  other  desire  than  that  his  eldest  son  should  be 
associated  with  him  in  the  house  which  he  had  founded.  No 
public  school,  and  neither  of  our  two  great  universities,  can 
claim  the  merit  of  instilling  into  the  mind  of  the  lad  those 
seeds  of  sound  learning  which  afterwards  shot  up  into  such 
philological  excellence.  A  private  scliool  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London  gave  him  both  a  classical  and  commercial  education, 
and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  Richard  Cleasby  entered  his  fathers 
counting-house.  There  for  a  while  he  was  entirely  engrossed 
in  learning  the  business ;  corn  and  hemp,  tallow  and  linseed, 
timber  and  bristles,  were  the  objects  of  his  study ;  and  of 
them,  and  indeed  of  all,  the  products  of  the  North  in  which 
the  Russia  broker  deals,  the  young  clerk  acquired  a  know¬ 
ledge  which  in  his  after  life  we  find  curiously  intermingled 
Avith  his  literary  acquirements. 

Stephen  Cleasby  the  father  was  a  fine  old  city  merchant  of 
the  ancient  type.  He  climg  to  business  himself,  Avas  early  in 
the  city,  and  late  in  leaving  it.  As  he  had  AA'orked  himself, 
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so  lie  expected  his  sons  to  work ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  regular  and  industrious  habits,  aud  the  indefatigable 
application  which  were  Kicbard  Cleasby’s  characteristics 
through  life,  were  engrafted  on  him  and  his  brothers  by  the 
example  of  their  father,  whom  they  loved  and  respected  as 
sons  were  wont  to  love  and  respect  them  in  that  good  old  time. 
In  due  course  from  a  clerk  liichard  became  a  partner  in  the 
firm,  and  his  father  no  doubt  looked  forward  with  just  jiride  to 
the  day  when  Cleasby  and  Son  would  be  greater  than  ever  in 
the  city  by  the  skill  and  ability  of  the  new  jiartner.  But  this 
hope  was  not  destined  to  be  fulfilled.  Some  of  our  readers  might 
exclaim,  ‘  What  a  talent  for  business  was  thrown  away,  and 
‘  what  a  golden  opportunity  for  acquiring  w'ealth  lost,  when 
‘Richard  Cleasby  retired  from  the  firm  in  the  year  1824!’ 
But  so  it  was  to  be.  During  those  seven  years  of  bondage  in 
the  city  the  seeds  of  classical  learning  which  had  been  sown  at 
that  private  school  grew  with  his  growth,  and  so  soon  as  he 
realised  enough  out  of  the  profits  of  the  business  to  have  an 
income  of  his  own,  he  gave  up  his  place  at  the  desk  to  his 
second  bi'othcr  Stephen,  and  went  abroad  with  the  reluctant 
consent  of  his  father,  and  with  the  determination  to  travel,  to 
educate  himself,  and  finally  to  devote  himself  to  literary  pur¬ 
suits.  IIow  faithfully  and  successfully  he  cai’iied  out  these 
intentions  is  amply  shown  by  the  full  and  particular  diaries 
which  he  kept  day  by  day  from  the  year  1824.  lu  them  the 
very  form  and  fashion  of  his  life  is  detailed  with  a  minuteness 
and  accuracy  which  does  not  leave  the  reader  one  moment  in 
doubt  as  to  the  energy  and  profit  with  which  he  followed  the 
course  which  he  had  proposed  to  himself  when  he  left  his 
father’s  counting-house,  first  to  see  the  world,  and  in  seeing  it 
to  educate  himself  by  severe  study,  and,  when  educated,  to 
devote  himself  to  some  literary  w’ork  which  might  benefit  the 
world.  In  the  following  words  Dr.  Dasent  has  called  attention 
to  one  point  which  rendered  it  possible  for  Cleasby  to  carry¬ 
out  his  intentions  to  the  letter: — 

‘  One  great  advantage  he  had  over  many  scholars.  They  are  often 
tied  and  tethered,  as  it  were,  to  one  field,  through  want  of  means  to 
change  their  abode,  and  so  are  apt  to  grow  one-sided  and  undeveloped 
in  all  aspects  but  one.  The  case  of  Richard  Cleasby  was  altogether 
different.  He  had  both  the  power  to  roam  and  the  will  to  make  his 
flitting  from  one  city  or  country  to  another  a  means,  not  of  idle  amuse¬ 
ment,  but  of  advancement  in  sound  learning  and  fruitful  study.  He 
was  not  one  of  those  butterflies  which  pass  from  flower  to  flower  and 
gain  nothing  at  the  end  of  the  day  but  death ;  but  rather  like  the 
bee  which  seems  to  spend  its  time  in  the  same  way,  and  yet  returns 
to  the  hive  at  eve  laden  with  honey.’ 
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In  every  age  the  world  has  far  too  few  of  such  faithful 
workers.  Who  can  regret  therefore  that  Richard  Cleasby 
abandoned  the  Russian  trade  to  his  father  and  his  brother, 
and  left  England  by  the  ‘  Camilla  ’  steamer  from  Portsmouth 
for  Havre,  on  September  14,  1824? 

Though  in  his  later  dayg  the  tendencies  of  Richard  Cleasby 
were  altogether  Northern,  and  though  his  business  with  Russia 
might  well  have  attracted  him  thither  at  an  earlier  period,  it  is 
evident  that  his  thoughts  on  first  leaving  England  were  all 
turned  South.  I’erhaps  it  was  that  he  had  more  than  enough 
of  the  frozen  North  in  his  father’s  counting-house,  and  Hew 
South  by  natural  Impulse  as  soon  as  he  regained  his  liberty. 
Whatever  the  reason,  so  it  was.  The  first  years  of  his  foreign 
pilgrimage  were  spent  in  Switzerland,  where  he  learnt  French 
at  Geneva ;  and  in  Italy,  where  he  studied  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  Italian;  acquiring  such  mastery  over  the  latter  language  as 
to  speak  and  write  it  with  Huency  and  elegance,  as  is  shown  by 
drafts  of  his  letters  which  still  exist  among  his  correspondence. 
Up  to  the  year  1826,  and  indeed  to  a  far  later  ])criod,  his 
father  seems  to  have  cherished  the  hope  that  Richard  could 
never  find  it  in  his  heart  altogether  to  abandon  business,  and 
to  have  considered  his  long  absence  on  the  Continent  in  the 
light  of  an  extended  vacation.  On  May  18  in  that  year  we 
find  the  following  entry  in  his  diary  : — ‘  Wrote  a  very  long 
‘  letter  to  my  father  in  answer  to  his,  telling  him  that  as 
‘  far  as  my  j)resent  feelings  went,  I  had  no  idea  of  return- 
‘  ing  to  business;  that  I  was  in  a  few  days  about  to  leave 
‘  Florence  for  Carlsbad  by  the  Tyrol  .  .  .  and  that  I 

‘  should  require  a  letter  either  on  Dresden  or  Leipzig.’  This 
first  mention  of  Carlsbad  in  his  diaries  reveals  another  condi¬ 
tion  of  Cleasby ’s  existence  which  makes  his  indefatigable  devo¬ 
tion  to  study  still  more  remarkable.  From  the  year  1826 
down  to  the  last  dsiy  of  his  life,  he  was  troubled  with  an 
obstinate  affection  of  the  liver  which  Avould  yield  to  no  other 
treatment  than  repeated  visits  to  that  famous  Bohemian  bath. 
Having  crossed  the  Tyrol  we  find  Cleasby  on  June  7,  1826, 
in  Munich  for  the  first  time,  and  on  the  16th  at  Carlsbad, 
consulting  Dr.  Leo,  a  famous  physician,  and  amusingly  con¬ 
fessing  ‘  that  the  place  woidd  be  much  more  agreeable  if  he 
‘  could  sj)eak  German.’  After  his  course  of  water  he  visited 
Dresden,  Berlin,  and  Leipzig,  whereon  August  21  he  attended 
a  Latin  lecture  on  Theocritus  by  the  famous  Greek  Professor 
Hermann,  on  whom  and  his  class  he  makes  the  following  re¬ 
marks  : —  ‘  Hermann  lectured  in  Latin,  in  which  language 
‘  indeed  almost  the  whole  business  of  the  University  of  Leipzig 
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‘  is  carried  on.  There  were  about  seventy  young  men  present, 

‘  a  sadly  rattish-looking  set.  Hermann  himself,  with  a  stand-up 
‘collar,  blue  coat,  and  woollen  winter-looking  waistcoat,  had 
‘  all  the  appearance  of  a  little  mechanic — a  man  one  Avould 
‘  expect  to  see  at  a  turning  machine.’  After  that  we  find 
him  on  August  30,  1826,  established  at  Tharandt,  near  Dresden, 
in  the  house  of  a  charming  clergyman  named  Prietsch,  that  he 
might  learn  German.  There  he  remained  till  November  1, 
when  he  recrossed  the  Alps  to  Florence,  where  he  stayed  till 
Aprils,  1827,  receiving  in  the  meantime  the  good  news  that  his 
brother  Anthony — now  one  of  the  Barons  ol'  the  Exchequer — 
was  second  wrangler.  In  that  spring  he  at  last  returned  to 
England,  moved  by  a  false  alarm  that  his  mother’s  health  was 
failing.  He  still  suspected  that  there  was  a  design  in  the 
family  to  decoy  him  back  to  business ;  and  so,  after  spending 
two  months  with  them,  he  ‘  took  a  feeling  parting  ’  from  his 
parents,  and  left  London  for  Bordeaux  by  way  of  Liverpool 
and  Dublin.  From  Bordeaux  he  made  his  way  back  to  Italy, 
visiting  Naples  and  the  South,  and  wintering  in  Rome,  with 
which  he  w'as  already  well  acquainted.  On  March  18,  1828, 
he  and  a  friend  left  the  great  City  ‘  in  the  carriage  of  a 
'  ‘  vetturino,  in  which  were  an  actress,  a  dancer,  a  Bolognese 
‘  mezzo-litterato,  two  canaries,  a  parcel,  and  at  times  a  poodle- 
‘  dog,  though  he  was  in  general  outside ;  and  proceeded  to 
‘  Ronciglione,  where  we  slept,  and  ought  to  have  supped,  if 
‘  there  had  been  anything  to  eat.’  He  was  now  on  his  way 
to  Vienna  via  Trieste  and  Pola.  On  April  12  he  reached 
the  Austrian  capital,  and  on  the  24th  he  was  back  in  his  old 
quarters  with  the  clergyman  at  Tharandt,  where  he  was 
shortly  afterwards  seized  with  a  complicated  attack  of  liver 
and  rheumatism,  wdiich  reduced  him  ‘  to  an  almost  total  priva- 
‘tion  of  the  use  of  his  limbs,  being  unable  to  walk  without 
‘a  stick,  in  much  pain,  and  scarcely  able  to  stand  upright.’ 
This  attack  sent  him  of  course  to  Carlsbad.  In  July  he 
is  cured  and  back  in  Dresden,  diligently  studying  German, 
in  which  he  is  now  a  proficient.  On  the  30th  of  the  month 
he  set  out  for  home,  and  travelling  at  his  ease  was  in  London 
on  October  12. 

Here  it  will  occur  to  some  that  by  this  time  Richard  Cleasby, 
who  left  England  aged  twenty-seven  in  the  year  1824,  ought 
to  have  considered  himself  sufficiently  educated  at  the  end  of 
1828.  ‘  When  ever,’  they  will  ask,  ‘  is  this  course  of  education 
‘  to  end  ?  ’  That  this  was  not  at  all  Cleasby’s  view  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  the  sole  object  of  this  return  to  England  was 
that  he  might  pass  that  winter  in  Edinburgh  in  the  study  of 
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Scotch  ^Metaphysics,  which  again  was  only  to  he  a  preparation 
for  a  course  of  German  Piiilosophy  under  Schelling,  at  ^Iiinich. 
In  Edinburgh  he  remained  till  April  1,  1829,  attending 
the  lectures  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  as  Avell  as  those  of 
Professor  Wilson,  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  Professors  Pillans, 
Leslie,  and  Ritchie.  Before  he  leaves  he  thus  notes  his  ex¬ 
perience  in  his  diary  : — 

‘  I  cannot  take  leave  of  Edinburgh  without  the  expression  of  iny 
extreme  satisfaction  as  to  the  manner  in  which  I  have  passed  this 
winter.  ^ly  leading  object  was  to  attend  the  Moral  Philosoiihy  Class, 
and  to  get  some  insight  into  Scotch  Philosophy  and  Metaphysics.  Wil¬ 
son,  thougli  a  clever  and  amiable  man,  is  not,  1  think,  exactly  calcidated 
for  the  chair  he  tills.  He  has  a  great  deal  of  udent,  but  it  is  of 
poetical  cast ;  his  imagination  seems  to  hold  the  reins.  I  cannot,  how¬ 
ever,  but  .“ay  that  he  made  some  very  good  and  genuine  observations, 
displaying  considerable  insight  into  human  nature,  especially  as  to  the 
passions.  His  appearance  is  very  commanding,  and  the  index  ot  his 

mind ;  it  resembles  more  an  Apollo  than  a  Socrates . As  to 

Wilson’s  political  economy,  I  regret  to  s.ay  he  had  neglected  to  get  up 
the  subject;  and  certainly  tiix)n  the  whole  ctit  but  a  poor  figure,  often 

coming  bei’ore  us  quite  unprepared . Chalmers  and  Leslie  seem 

to  be  the  great  lights . I  consider  Edinburgh  a  most  desirable 

re.sidence ;  it  has  almost  all  the  advantages  of  a  capital  without  the 
follies  and  excesses.’ 

On  April  2  be  left  Edinburgh  with  his  friend  Forbes,  a  son 
of  Lord  !Medwyn,  on  a  visit  to  Abbotsford.  Need  we  say 
that  he  was  delighted  with  the  geniality  of  Sir  Walter  Scott? 
On  the  11th  of  the  month  he  was  at  home  again  in  Cornwall 
Terrace,  Regent’s  Park,  where  his  father  lived ;  and  on  the 
25th,  fortified  with  his  Scotch  Metaphysics,  he  left  England 
for  Germany,  though  he  does  not  seem  at  first  to  have  taken 
to  German  Philosophy,  but  to  have  continued  his  classical 
studies,  to  which  he  now  added  German  History.  On  March 
11,  1830,  he  notes  that  he  attended  a  lecture  at  Leipzig,  on 
Philosojihy,  by  Professor  Krug,  and  ‘  was  not  a  little  sur- 
‘  prised  to  see  him  mount  the  desk  in  regular  cavalry  spurs, 
‘  which  rang  so  as  he  came  in  that  I  thought  a  dragoon  had 
‘  entered  the  room.’  On  the  same  day  he  writes ;  ‘  I  also 
‘  heard  the  animated  little  Greek  Professor  Hermann,  who 
‘  also  lectured  in  spurs  and  a  drab  great  coat.  He  speaks 
‘  an  easy  clear  Latin.  The  Agamemnon  of  yEschylus  was 
‘  the  subject,  and  he  appeared  to  illustrate  it  ably.’  There, 
too,  he  heard  AVachsnuith,  the  author  afterwards  of  that 
‘  Hellenische  Alterthumskunde,’  which  we  remember  with 
horror  for  its  interminable  sentences,  in  which  the  verb 
seems  never  likely  to  come  to  the  bewildered  reader’s  relief. 
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Strange  to  say,  Cleasby  found  the  man  whose  written  style 
is  so  hopelessly  heavy,  with  a  face  full  of  smiles,  and 
remarks  full  of  wit,  and  so  ‘  restless  that  he  could  scarce 
‘  remain  a  minute  in  the  same  position.’  During  that  visit 
to  Leipzig  he  saw  the  ‘  Convict,’  as  it  was  called,  an  insti¬ 
tution,  we  believe,  which  has  since  disappeared,  where  three  or 
four  hundred  students,  mostly  theologians,  were  fed  twice  a 
day  at  government  expense  in  an  immense  old  hall.  ‘  At  mid- 
‘  day,’  he  tells  us,  ‘  they  get  meat  and  vegetables;’  and  in  the 
evening  ‘  a  soui»,  and  what  they  call  a  hrei,  i.e.,  a  sort  of  por- 
‘  ridge,  and  a  loaf  each  about  tlie  size  of  an  English  twopenny- 
‘  loaf.’  In  the  summer  of  1830  Cleasby  again  returned  to 
England,  but  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution  shortly 
after  made  him  take  fresh  flight  for  the  Continent,  on  Avhich  we 
find  him  at  Paris  on  August  17,  surprised  to  see  no  traces  of 
recent  tumult  or  excitement.  From  Paris  he  found  his  way 
to  Germany  by  Xancy  and  Strasburg,  and  reached  Leipzig  on 
September  4,  just  in  time  to  see  a  little  riot  in  the  streets,  in 
which,  while  the  troops  I’emained  inactive,  the  pojndace  entered 
and  sacked  the  houses  of  obnoxious  persons.  On  the  5th  of 
the  month  he  notes,  ‘  The  police  establishment  ceased  yesterday 
‘  to  exist,  and  all  military  interference  seems  to  be  forbidden.* 
On  the  6th  he  left  Leipzig,  and  on  the  12th  reached  iSIunich, 
which  he  ever  after  considered  his  head-quarters  in  Germany, 
and  to  which  in  his  latest  years  he  fondly  imagined  that  he 
should  return  after  he  had  finished  his  labours  in  the  X*orth. 
His  first  friend  in  the  Bavarian  capital  seems  to  have  been  the 
eccentric  Hoffmann,  who  showed  him  all  the  lions  which  he  had 
not  seen  in  his  former  visits,  and  introdueed  him  to  many  lite¬ 
rary  men.  By  this  time  Richard  Cleasby  was,  as  may  be  sup¬ 
posed,  a  very  good  German  scholar,  and  here,  in  company 
with  his  friend  Henry  Reeve,  who,  with  Sir  John  Lefevre,  is 
almost  the  last  survivor  of  those  who  knew  him  at  that  early 
time,  he  faced  German  Philosophy  in  earnest,  and  began  to 
attend  diligently  the  lectures  of  the  genial  Schelling.  On 
January  5,  1831,  he  notes:  ‘  Dined  with  a  large  party  of  pro- 
‘  fessors,  who  met  to-day  and  celebrated  Schelling’s  birthday  ; 
‘  but  Deiitscher  Ernst  was  too  leading  an  ingredient  in  the 
‘  assembly,  and  it  Avent  off  heavily.  He  is  fifty -six  years  old.’ 
It  was  one  of  the  miseries  of  Cleasby’s  existence  that  he  Avas 
alAA'ays  trying  some  neAv  remedy  for  his  old  ailment ;  and  so  in 
May  1831  Ave  learn  that  his  physician.  Dr.  Walther,  had  re¬ 
commended  a  kriiuter-hur,  or  herbal  course  of  medicines, 
according  to  Avhich  he  Avas  to  drink  every  morning  before 
breakfast  half-a-pint  of  a  decoction  of  dandelion  and  other 
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herbs ;  but  as  Dr.  Dasent  observes,  ‘  the  end  of  this  kur,  as 
‘  well  as  of  all  the  Molken  and  Trauhen-knrs  which  he  after- 
‘  wards  underwent,  was  that  he  was  again  ordered  to  Carlsbad,’ 
‘  at  which  king  of  baths  we  find  him  on  the  Tith  of  June,  and 
‘  noting  that  there  were  thirteen  English  tliere.’  After  his 
kur  he  returned  to  ^lunich,  and  wrote  thence  to  his  father 
that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  go  to  Greece  with  Professor 
Thiersch,  for  those  were  the  days,  it  must  be  remembered, 
when  all  the  world  in  Bavaria  were  mad  to  go  with  King  Otho 
to  his  new  kingdom.  Difficulties  of  quarantine,  however,  aris¬ 
ing  out  of  the  outbreak  of  the  cholera,  which  Cleasby  calls  in 
good  old  fashion  cholera  morbus,  ])revented  this  expedition  to 
Greece,  a  laud  which  after  his  prolonged  classical  studies  he 
longed  to  see.  Had  he  then  gone  South,  it  is  more  than  pro¬ 
bable  that  he  would  never  have  undertaken  those  Xorthern 
laboui’s  on  whicli  his  fiime  will  rest,  and  the  world  would  have 
still  been  without  its  Icelandic  Dictionary.  Though  greatly 
disaj)pointed  at  having  to  give  up  Greece,  Cleasby  consoled 
himself  with  a  long  tour  in  the  Tyrol,  Switzerland,  and  Upper 
Italy,  returning  to  ]\Iunich  on  October  28,  1831.  For  some 
time  longer,  philosophy  rather  than  philology  was  his  fa¬ 
vourite  study,  and  his  diaries  are  full  of  notices  of  Schelling’s 
lectures,  while  on  November  29,  1832,  he  notes:  ‘  Schelling 
‘  told  me  to-day  that  during  the  troubles  of  the  war  in  Ger- 
‘  many,  when  there  was  scarcely  any  telling  what  might  be  the 
‘  result,  he  had  formed  a  plan  for  going  to  England  to  give 
‘  instruction  in  the  Latin  language,  having  excogitated  a 
‘  method  by  which  to  teach  it  in  half  the  usual  time.’  But  at 
the  same  time  that  he  pursued  his  metaphysics,  he  found  leisure 
to  work  at  Old  German  with  Professors  Schmeller  and  Mass- 
mann,  and  these  linguistic  studies  gradually  gained  ground  in 
his  favour  until  they  became  about  the  year  1833  the  chief 
object  of  his  care.  On  June  5  in  that  year  he  wrote  to  his 
father  that  he  intended  to  return  to  England  by  way  of  Carls¬ 
bad,  Dresden,  Berlin,  Westphalia,  and  Holland;  and  on  the 
loth  of  that  month  he  took  leave  of  his  kind  friends  in  Munich, 
and  especially  of  Martins,  Schelling,  and  Schmeller,  of  whom 
he  notes  :  ‘  My  excellent  friend  Schmeller  was  likewise  there  ; 
‘  a  sterling  character,  of  a  sort  at  present  rare  in  the  extreme.’ 
On  the  same  day  he  left  Munich,  where  he  had  now  concluded 
those  preparatory  studies  which  he  deemed  necessary  to  repair 
a  neglected  education. 

Up  to  that  date,  though  he  had  been  for  some  time  an  inde¬ 
fatigable  student  of  the  dialects  of  Germany,  ancient  and 
modern,  over  the  latter  of  which  he  had  acquired  such  mastery 
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as  to  arouse  the  wonder  of  philologera  like  Jacob  Grimm,  he 
had  paid  no  attention  to  the  languages  and  literature  of  the 
North;  but  during  his  annual  visit  to  Carlsbad  in  1833  he  met 
the  Swedish  ])oet  Tegner,  who  not  only  talked  philosophy  with 
him,  but  gave  liiin  an  invitation  to  visit  him  next  year  in 
Sweden  at  his  see  in  the  town  of  Vexiil.  As  Cleasby  and  his 
master  Schmellcr  had,  it  seems,  discussed  the  Gothic  versions 
of  the  Gospel  during  tlieir  Old  German  studies,  and  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  a  closer  inspection  of  the  Codex  AryenteusoX  Upsala  had 
been  insisted  on,  this  invitation  of  the  Swedish  bishop  was 
j)articularly  welcome,  and  to  it,  no  doubt,  we  owe  the  origin  of 
our  Icelandic  Dictionary.  Before  returning  to  England  Cleasby 
again  visited  Berlin,  where  he  was  courteously  received  by 
Bocekh,  Von  Raumer,  Ehrenberg,  Graff,  and  Ranke;  leaving 
that  magnificent  city,  however,  with  the  impression  that,  as 
compared  with  his  darling  Munieh,  it  was  vornehm  iind  trauiig. 
Thence  he  turned  to  Gottingen  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
the  Grimms,  who  were  ever  after  his  firm  friends.  On  his 
way  home  he  visited  A.  W.  Schlegel  at  Bonn,  with  whom  he 
was  not  so  delighted,  thinking  him  efteminate  in  his  manner 
and  fault-finding  in  his  conversation.  On  September  19,  1833, 
what  may  be  called  the  first  i)eriod  of  Cleasby ’s  pilgrimages 
abroad  ended.  He  had  travelled  far  and  wide,  and  his  jwe- 
liminary  education  was  finished.  It  now  remained  for  him 
to  determine  to  what  special  branch  of  learning  he  should  devote 
the  remainder  of  his  life. 

On  that  very  day  he  makes  the  following  most  interesting 
entry  in  his  diary : — 

‘  After  returning  yesterday  evening  from  the  Continent  with  a  view 
to  make  some  lengthened  stay  in  England  after  my  long  peregrinations, 
I  got  on  the  coach  this  morning  at  Dover,  about  eight  o’clock,  for  Lon¬ 
don,  and  arrived  about  three  p.m.  at  Cornwall  Terrace,  where  I  found 
my  lather,  mother,  and  sister  in  excellent  health.  Stephen  came  from 
the  City  later  in  the  evening  with  his  accustomed  steadiness  of  garb, 
and  Anthony  was  in  Yorkshire  occupied  as  a  revising  barrister.  I 
CJinnot  .sity  that  1  apj>roached  without  some  misgivings  the  overgrown 
metropolis,  the  head  and  centre  of  all  ceaseless  toiling  after  wealth  and 
endless  striving  after  rank  and  consequence,  the  matchless  emporium  of 
smoke  and  fog  ;  for  alter  the  many  quiet  winters  passed  in  philosophical 
research  and  the  tranquillity  of  literary  pursuit  in  the  less  aspiring 
circles  of  German  ca[)itals,  I  feared  that  the  rush  and  bustle  and  am¬ 
bitious  contendings  of  the  great  city  would  be  sadly  at  variance  with  the 
tendency  of  my  feelings  and  the  whole  tenor  of  my  mind.’ 

With  such  views  of  London  life  it  was  not  likely  that  Richard 
Cleasby  would  ever  remain  long  in  what  he  calls  the  ‘  matchless 
‘  emporium  of  smoke  and  fog ;  ’  but  while  he  stays  he  is  full  of 
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literary  and  philosophical  pursuits.  Now  he  calls  on  his  friend 
Reeve ;  now  he  writes  to  Sclnnellcr  and  Martins  at  Munich, 
and  begs  the  latter  to  tell  Schelling  that  he  cannot  say  ‘  the 
‘  German  school  of  philosophy  makes  rapid  progress  in  Eng- 
‘  land.  “  Die  Knyliinder  hetjchcu  sick  in  das  Transcendentalc 
‘ ‘‘ erstaunlich  lanf/sam” '  In  ^larch,  1834,  Ave  find  him  .at 
Oxford,  accompanied  by  Ilenjamin  Thorpe,  busy  in  coll.ating 
MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  he 
Avrites  to  Schmeller,  ‘  Perhaps  alter  all  I  may  not  be  able  to 
‘  make  my  pilgrimage  to  Scandinavia  this  spring ;  in  that  case  ’ 
‘  I  should  probably  go  to  Carlsbad.’  But  this  doubt  Avas  soon 
solved  in  the  affirmative ;  on  May  14  he  left  London  by 
steamer  for  Hamburgh,  and  on  the  21st  first  saAv  Copenhagen, 
being  much  struck  by  the  Avidth  of  the  streets  and  the  spacious¬ 
ness  of  the  large  open  squares.  On  the  24th  he  Avas  on  his 
Avay  for  Stockholm,  stopping  at  Vexio  only  to  find  Bishop 
Tegner  so  depressed  in  spirits  and  suffering  in  body  that  he 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  all  his  promises.  Arrived  at  Stock¬ 
holm,  he  passed  on,  on  June  8,  to  Upsala,  and  saAv  the  great 
object  of  his  journey,  the  Gothic  Gospels  of  Uphilas.  On  this 
occasion  there  Avas  no  question  of  a  collation  of  the  venerable 
!MS.,  and  he  could  not  help  remarking  the  anxiety  Avith  AA-hich 
Professor  Schriider,  the  chief  librarian,  received  his  request  to 
be  alloAvcd  to  take  it  in  his  hand — an  anxiety,  Ave  may  remark, 
quite  justified  by  the  fact  that  at  some  period  betAveen  the 
years  1821  and  1834,  a  sacrilegious  hand  had  stolen  no  less 
than  ten  p.ages  out  of  these  Gothic  Gospels.  This  theft  had 
only  just  been  detected  Avhen  Cleasby  paid  his  first  visit  to 
CFpsala,  and  the  Avritcr  Avell  remembers  that  it  Avas  laid  at  the 
door  of  an  imaginary  English  bibliomaniac,  though  Avith  no 
reason,  as  Professor  Schroder  informed  him.  On  July  10 
Cleasby  is  back  ag.ain  in  Copenhagen,  having  returned  to  that 
city  by  crossing  SAveden  into  XorAvay.  In  Copenhagen,  or 
the  Danish  Isles,  Cleasby  remained  for  nearly  a  year,  only 
leaving  the  North  for  a  month  in  the  autumn  of  1834  to  take 
a  gr.ape-cure  on  the  Rhine.  In  that  space  of  time  he  learned 
both  Danish  and  Swedish.  On  June  10,  1835,  he  left  Copen¬ 
hagen  for  his  annual  visit  to  Carlsbad,  and,  after  his  cure,  Avas 
recalled  to  England  by  alarming  accounts  of  his  brother 
Stephen’s  health,  Avho  Avas  threatened  Avith  consumption. 
Finding  him  in  no  immediate  danger,  he  returned  to  Dresden 
in  October;  but  on  NoA'ember  14  his  brother  died,  to  his  great 
grief,  and  on  December  15  Ave  find  him  Avriting  thus  to 
Anthony : — 

‘  The  loss  of  such  a  brother  cannot  be  repaired,  but  Ave  must  seek  by 
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all  piissible  unity  and  by  clingin"  closely  to  each  other,  to  close  up  as 
far  as  possible  the  cruel  gap  which  the  envious  giant  has  made  in  our 
ranks ;  not  unreminded  by  what  lias  happened  of  the  uncertainty  of  the 
period  during  which  it  may  be  granted  to  us  to  range  in  the  already 
diminished  space  of  fraternal  love  and  friendsliip.’ 

The  eleath  of  his  brother  gave  his  mind  a  very  serious  turn, 
and  from  the  diaries  it  is  plain  that  for  some  time  Cleasby’s 
chief  study  was  theology.  On  January  4,  1836,  he  left 
Dresden  for  Leipzig,  taking  with  him  a  young  man  named 
Stegmanu  to  assist  him  ‘  in  an  attentive  reading  of  the  Bible.’ 
That  summer  he  went  home  again,  only  to  return  in  August  to 
Germany,  w'here,  on  September  19,  we  find  him  again  estab¬ 
lished  in  Munich  ;  that  town,  he  says,  ‘  to  which  so  many 
‘  agreeable  recollections  are  attached,  as  well  as  regards  the 
‘  acquisition  of  knowledge  as  that  of  sincere  friends.’  We  pass 
rapidly  over  the  time  from  1836  to  1839,  which  he  spent  for 
the  most  part  at  Munich  working  hard  at  German  philology 
with  his  friend  Schmeller.  Ilis  copies  of  ‘  Kemble’s  Beowulf,’ 
which  are  before  us  as  we  write,  show  by  the  number  and 
searching  character  of  the  notes  which  they  contain,  how  far 
he  had  entered  into  the  realms  of  Teutonic  philology,  in  which 
Grimm  and  the  lesser  lights  of  his  famous  school  now  re¬ 
cognised  in  the  indefatigable  Englishman  no  longer  a  student 
but  a  master.  On  July  13,  1838,  he  was  in  England  and 
present  at  a  banquet  at  the  Guildhall,  given  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Queen’s  coronation.  There  he  sees 

‘  The  Duke  de  Nemours,  a  nice,  amiable-looking,  blonde  youth ; 
Soult,  a  broad  tough-looking  warrior,  a  good  deal  knocked  about,  but 
still  hale  and  firm  ;  Sebastiani’s  countenance  is  intelligent ;  Esterhazy, 
Schwartzenberg,  Stroganoft’,  Putbus,  Spanish  and  Portuguese  grandees, 
etc.,  excited  less  interest ;  but  the  sjilendid  diamonds  on  the  sabre  of 
the  first-mentioned  could  not  escape  notice.  Wellington,  Peel,  ilel- 
bourne.  Sir  J.  Graham,  Stanley,  Lord  John  Kussell,  and  the  massive  pair, 
O’Connell  and  Hume,  with  numerous  other  contrasts,  sat  peaceably  and 
apparently  well  pleased  side  by  side.’ 

In  1839  Cleasby  seems  to  have  made  up  his  mind  to  settle 
for  seme  time  in  the  North  of  Europe,  and  especially  to  revisit 
Upsala  and  collate  the  Codex  Argenteus.  Combined  with 
this  was  a  desire  to  see  Betersburg  and  the  Baltic  Provinces. 
We  must  content  ourselves  tvith  saying  that  he  successfully 
accomplished  both  these  objects,  though  he  notes  in  his  diary 
that  at  St.  Petersburg  the  literary  introductions  he  had  ‘  were 
‘  but  coldly  responded  to.’  AV'ith  the  collation  of  the  Codex 
Argenteus  he  had  better  fortune,  though  even  in  Upsala  his 
literary  labours  on  more  than  one  occasion  wei*e  much  thwarted 
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by  the  inability  of  the  officials  in  the  library  to  produce  the  key 
of  the  case  in  which  the  precious  MS.  was  contained.  Re¬ 
turning  from  Sweden  across  the  Fells  to  Norway,  which,  on 
this  occasion,  he  visited  as  far  north  as  Drontheim,  we  find 
him  back  in  Copenhagen  on  September  23.  Thence  an  alarm¬ 
ing  account  of  his  father’s  health,  who  had  failed  much  after  the 
death  of  his  son  and  ])artner,  took  Cleasby  back  to  England ; 
but  his  fears  were  happily  unfounded,  and  in  November  he  was 
back  in  the  Danish  capital,  which  was  for  the  future  to  be  his 
head-quarters  till  the  day  of  his  death. 

Richard  Cleasby  was  now  not  only  a  student,  but  an  accom¬ 
plished  scholar  in  all  the  Teutonic  dialects  but  one.  Gothic, 
Old  High  German,  and  Anglo-Saxon  M’ere,  so  to  s])eak,  at  his 
fingers’  ends.  Wherever  he  turns  his  steps — at  Halle,  where 
the  pugnacious  but  genial  Leo  lived ;  at  Cassell,  wiiere  tlie 
Grimms  had  found  shelter  after  their  expulsion  from  GJittingen 
by  King  Ernest;  at  Berlin,  where  Graff  and  Lachman  were  pro¬ 
fessors^ — the  first  thought  of  the  ardent  inquirer  Avas  for  informa¬ 
tion  on  a-TTaf  Xe’^otitva  and  doubtful  passages  and  readings  in 
the  Gothic  Gospels,  or  the  Hildebrands  Lied,  or  Beowulf,  or 
the  Traveller’s  Song.  Of  all  these  languages  he  knew  as  much 
as  the  rest  of  the  learned  Avorld,  but  of  one  and  the  most  attrac¬ 
tive  of  them,  more  especially  in  its  interest  for  Englishmen,  and 
for  the  richne.ss  of  its  literature,  he  was  still  profoundly  ignorant. 
This  Ave  need  hardly  say  AA^as  the  Icelandic,  the  mother-tongue 
of  those  SAvedish,  Danish,  and  NorAvegian  dialects  Avhich  he 
had  already  mastered  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  master  them 
when  ignorant  of  the  source  from  Avhich  they  spi'ang.  Richard 
Cleasby  Avas  not  the  man  to  be  content  Avith  a  derived  rather 
than  an  original  language ;  he  had  been  pleased  Avith  Copen¬ 
hagen  on  his  foiiner  visits,  and  found  there  a  literary  life  and 
a  culti\’.ated  society  AA’hich  might  put  to  shame  the  culture  of 
far  prouder  capitals.  He  made  up  his  mind,  therefore,  that  in 
Copenhagen  he  could  best  complete  his  philological  inqui¬ 
ries,  and  that  the  next  step  in  his  education  must  be  the  ac¬ 
quirement  of  Icelandic,  Avhich  could  be  learnt  noAvhei  e  else  so 
well ;  and  so  in  the  Avinter  of  1839  he  took  uj)  his  abode  in 
that  city.  On  November  5,  aac  find  the  following  entry  in 
his  diary: — ‘Four  degrees  of  heat’ — he  aa’us  alAvays  most  exact 
in  noting  the  state  of  the  Aveather — ‘  began  to  read  Icelandic, 

‘  Saemund’s  Edda,  Avith  a  native  Icelander,  Giselsen.’  This  is 
the  first  mention  of  Konrad  Gislason,  and  for  some  time 
longer  he  continues,  ‘  Giselsen,  and  not  Gislason  in  Cleasby’s 
‘diaries.’  With  him  he  reads  four  times  a  week,  but  reading 
Icelandic  in  those  days,  and  indeed  almost  doAvn  to  this  very 
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day;  was  ‘  to  read  a  language  without  a  dictionary,  for  that  by 
‘  Bjorn  Ilaldorsen  afforded  little  help.’  As  early  as  January 
‘10,  1840,  comes  this  entry  in  the  diary: — ‘Talked  with 
‘  Kafn  about  editing  an  Icelandic  Dictionary;’  and  on  Febru¬ 
ary  1 2,  we  find  Cleasby  writing  to  his  friend  Kemble,  ‘  I 
‘  am  up  to  my  chin  in  Islnndicis,  and  doing  what  I  can  to  pro- 
‘  mote  the  preparation  of  a  good  sound  Old  Northern  Lexicon  ; 
‘  and  so  get  this,  for  so  late  in  the  1 9th  century,  unaccountable 
‘  and  most  scandalous  blank  filled  up  in  this  grand  branch 
‘  of  Teutonic  development.’  On  Ajwil  22,  his  design  had 
taken  actual  shape :  ‘  Sent  three  reams  of  paper  to  Konrad 
‘  Giselseu,  in  preparation  for  the  Dictionary  of  the  Icelandic 
‘  Language  which  I  intend  to  edit.’  And  again :  ‘  Paid  Konrad 
‘  Giselseu  this  day  eight  thalers  for  instruction  this  month,  and 
‘  fifty  thalers  for  work,  to  be  undertaken  exclusively  for  me  rela- 
‘  tive  to  an  Icelandic  Dictionary  I  intend  to  publish.  The  fifty 
‘  thalers  are  regarded  as  a  ])ayment  at  the  rate  of  fifty  thalers  per 
‘month,  from  this  day,  till  the  1st  of  June,  and  he  gave  me  an 
‘  acknowledgment  in  writing,’  which  we  may  remark  is  still  to 
be  found  amongst  Cleasby’s  papers,  together  with  many  more 
from  Gislason  and  other  Icelandic  amanuenses,  down  to  the 
last  sad  entry  of  September  6,  1847,  which  records  his  final 
payment.  As  might  be  expected,  as  soon  as  he  had  embarked 
on  this  enterprise,  Cleasby  communicated  it  to  his  master 
Schmeller;  and  we  translate  from  the  German,  as  given  in 
Cleasby’s  Life,  the  following  extract  from  this  letter : — 

‘  Tl>e  need  of  such  a  work  seems  to  be  so  urgent,  that  I  have 
almost  made  up  my  mind  to  make  a  Prose  Icelandic  Lexicon  myself, 
not  in  the  fashion  of  a  Thesaurus,  but  of  a  manageable  bulk,  and  em¬ 
bracing  the  Old  Scandinavian  Language,  from  its  earliest  monuments 
down  to  about  the  1 4th  century,  with  an  English  translation.  A  work 
the  ditliculty  of  which  when  properly  done,  and  answering  to  the 
present  standard  of  philology,  is  not  concealed  from  me ;  but  which, 
with  honest  determination  and  constant  pains,  I  think  might  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  three  years.  It  would  give  me  great  satisfaction  if  I,  in 
return  lor  the  many,  very  many  instructive,  comforting,  and  pleasant 
hours  which  I  have  spent  in  the  study  of  the  German  languages,  and 
more  particularly  in  Munich,  could  show  my  gratitude  by,  in  my 
turn,  contributing  something  sound  and  profitable  to  the  same  study, 
and  supply  a  want  which  must  every  year  be  more  and  more  felt. 
Pray  tell  me  in  a  speedy  letter  what  you  think  of  this  my  beginning.’ 

To  this  letter  Cleasby  received,  on  June  24,  1840,  what  he 
calls  ‘  a  most  agreeable  letter  from  my  valued  friend  Schmeller, 
‘  in  Munich.’  That  letter  still  exists,  and  from  it  we  translate 
the  following  passage  : — 

‘  I  need  not  tell  you  how  much  we  all  rejoice  in  what  you  are  now 
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doing  for  the  good  of  Northern  Pliilology  ;  but  we  shall  be  still  more 
rejoiced  if  you  will  turn  your  strength  and  will  to  meet  the  demand  lor 
a  really  useful  Prose  Lexicon  of  the  Older  Language  of  the  North,  a 
demand  which  is  every  d.ay  more  bitterly  felt.  The  task,  indeed,  is  no 
child’s  play  ;  not  only  mu.-t  all  the  existing  attempts  in  the  .same  line, 
but  al.so  the  whole  body  of  literature,  printed  or  existing  only  in  MS., 
be  read  through  and  methodically  extracted.  For  this  part  of  your 
Mork,  however,  you  will  find  ready  hel[)  from  your  amanuenses.  To  a 
clear,  cauticu.s,  enduring  spirit  no  task  is  too  dillicult.  Should  more 
than  the  three  years  pass  by,  I  must  console  myself  for  continuing  so 
long  without  catching  sight  of  you  again,  though  I  desire  it  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart,  by  my  love  for  the  same  branch  of  literature.’ 

Richard  Cleasby’  had  at  last  found  the  work  he  had  fitted 
himself  by  his  education  to  do.  In  the  interval  between 
1824  and  1840  he  had  become  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
])hilolo{rers  of  the  day,  and  here  in  the  North  he  had  found  an 
untilled  field  in  which  to  work  till  he  had  made  it  bear  fruit  for 
the  Avhole  philoloffical  world.  How  he  laboured  in  that  field  his 
diaries,  from  1840  till  the  day  of  his  death  in  1847,  abundantly 
prove.  In  sj)ite  of  rei)cated  visits  to  Carlsbad,  and  long  absences 
from  Copenhagen,  enforced  by  the  death  of  his  mother  and 
father,  to  which  were  added  the  claims  of  business  when  he 
became  a  wealthy  man  after  the  latter  event,  it  may'  be  asserted 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  he  never  shrank  from  the 
great  task  whi('h  he  had  set  himself  to  accomplish ;  that  he 
worked  at  his  Dictionary  most  indefatigably  himself,  and  was 
unflagging  in  his  exhortations  to  his  Icelandic  amanuenses  to 
follow  the  example  he  so  worthily  set  them,  llow'  the  work 
grew  under  his  hand,  and  how  the  term  of  three  y'cars,  at  Avhich 
lie  had  at  first  reckoned  it,  was  necessarily  extended,  is  well 
shown  by  his  letters  to  the  friends  whose  sympathy  and  interest 
encouraged  him  in  these  exhausting  labours.  Thus,  on  April 
27,  1841,  he  writes  to  Kemble:  ‘I  have  been  toiling  very’ 

‘  hard  in  the  Icelandic  field  all  this  winter,  and  I  am  not  a 

*  little  exhausted.  The  further  I  get  from  the  beginning  the 

*  further  I  seem  to  be  from  the  end ;  but  in  time  I  suppose  the 
‘  perspective  will  change;  ’  and  on  the  same  day  to  ^Ir.  John 
Shaw'  Lefevre  : — 

‘  As  to  the  Icelandic  Opus,  I  have  been  toiling  incessantly  since  I 
wrote  you  last,  grubbing  away  at  the  foundations;  but  it  is  a  slow 
ojicration ;  indeed,  the  further  I  get  from  the  beginning,  the  more  I 
think  the  end  seems  to  recede,  a  ijuality  which  at  ten  years  of  age  one 
would  doubtless  have  hailed  with  joy  in  a  plum-cake,  but  which,  in  a 
pursuit  like  the  one  in  question,  is  not  so  attractive ;  one  is  involun¬ 
tarily  reminded  of  the  “  will  o’  the  wisp.”  To  judge  from  the  base¬ 
ment,  of  which  portions  here  and  there  are  beginning  to  be  visible  above 
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the  ground,  I  fear  the  edifice,  in  point  of  extent,  much  exceeds  what  I 
at  first  expected.  Tliese  Icelandic  labours  have  exhausted  me  not  a 
little,  and  I  am  looking  to  my  departure  from  this  place  in  two  or  three 
weeks  for  Germany.’ 

After  a  visit  to  Carlsbad,  he  returned  to  England  for  some 
months  in  the  summer  of  1841,  where  he  had  the  melancholy 
satisfaction  of  being  present  at  the  death  of  his  mother,  who  died 
on  December  5,  ‘  an  excellent  wife,  a  most  affectionate  mother, 

‘  and  a  good,  kind,  upright  woman.’  At  the  same  time  his  own 
health  was  very  indifferent,  in  spite  of  Carlsbad,  and  at  last 
the  English  physicians  declared  he  Avas  threatened  Avith  para¬ 
lysis,  for  Avhich  they  bled  and  cupped  him,  and  dosed  him  Avith 
calomel.  In  spite  of  this  drastic  treatment,  hoAvcver,  Ave  find  him 
in  the  S2)ring  of  1842  dining  Avith  friends  like  Reeve,  running 
down  to  see  Kemble  at  Addlestone,  and  even  accompanying 
his  father  to  the  ancestral  property  in  Westmoreland,  Avhich, 
Avhat  Avith  leases  and  repairs  and  tithe  squabbles,  seems  to 
have  been  a  perpetual  trouble.  While  there  they  searched  ‘the 
‘  registers  at  the  clergyman’s,  and  found  out  that  the  family 
‘  came  over  to  Stainmoor  from  Yorkshire,  someAvhat  before  the 
‘  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.’  And  on  their  return  by 
coach  they  saw  ‘  about  four  miles  from  Darlington,  on  the 
‘  Yorkshire  side  of  the  Tees,  the  little  village  of  Cleasby,  Avith 
‘  its  beautiful  lands  running  doAvn  to  the  river,  from  which  the 
‘family  took  its  name.’  After  this  long  absence — during 
Avhich  his  letters  to  his  Icelandic  amanuenses  to  be  diligent  in 
extracting  passages  for  the  Dictionary  from  specified  MSS. 
had  been  incessant — he  returned,  at  the  end  of  April,  1842,  to 
Copenhagen,  only  to  leave  it  for  Marienbad  in  a  month,  so 
constant  Avere  the  demands  which  his  perverse  liver  made  on 
his  leisure.  In  July  he  was  back  in  Copenhagen  hard  at  Avork, 
and  on  September  28  he  Avrote  the  folloAving  explicit  state¬ 
ment  of  his  intentions  to  Mr.  John  Shaw  Lefevre,  who  had  ad¬ 
dressed  him  relating  to  a  proposition  of  Laing,  the  English  and 
NorAvegian  traveller,  to  publish  a  Avork  on  the  Sagas. 

‘  My  first  object,’  he  says,  ‘  is  to  publish  a  Lexicon  of  the  ancient 
Scandinavian  language  as  preserv'ed  to  us  chiefly  in  Icelandic,  but  also 
in  small  part  in  Norwegian  remains,  with  an  English  and  Latin  trans¬ 
lation.  Not  an  inconsiderable  part  of  these  remains  have  been  printed 
and  published,  but  generally  not  satisfactorily,  and  with  a  very  un¬ 
critical  treatment  of  the  text,  especially  when  regard  is  had  to  the 
position  Avhich  this  branch  of  philological  study  noAv  occupies.  A  con¬ 
siderable  portion  exists  only  in  MSS.,  and  it  is  my  intention  to  embrace 
all  Ave  possess  from  the  earliest  documents  down  to  about  the  close  of 
the  fourteenth  or  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  about  Avhich  period 
the  language  ceases  to  retain  its  ancient  form  and  texture,  influenced 
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by  the  modem  Danish  and  Norwegian  dialects,  which,  as  well  as 
Swedish— though  no  doubt  each  had  from  olden  time  some  dialectical 
peculiarities  of  its  own — had  long  been  more  and  more  separating 
themselves  from  the  common  stock  and  forming  a  character  proper  to 
themselves.  This  period  will  embrace  the  laws  civil  and  ecclesiastical, 
Snorro's  History,  the  whole  of  the  Sagas  not  of  later  origin  than  the 
said  pi  riod,  a  considerable  collection  of  legends,  a  number  of  writings 
of  religious  or  ascetic  character,  the  Younger  Edda,  some  treatises  of 
calendaric  character,  and  a  few  pieces  on  other  subjects.  The  very 
extensive  and  careful  study  necessiiry  to  such  a  compilation  can  scarcely 
have  failed  to  make  me  intimately  acquainted  with  the  whole  Saga- 
world  ;  and  a  future  translation  of  some  of  them,  not  Avitliout  commen¬ 
tary,  has  not  been  foreign  to  my  intentions:  indeed,  I  did  think  of 
giving  two  or  three  smaller  ones  last  year,  and  commenced  with  the 
translation  of  one,  but  found  the  Lexicon  extending  into  a  work  of 
such  circumference  that  I  saw  if  I  divided  my  strength  no  mode¬ 
rate  term  would  see  it  finished.  Having  stiid  thus  much,  I  cannot  but 
add  that  I  reserve  to  myself  the  liberty  of  dealing  with  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject  both  as  regards  remarks  and  translation — anything  th.at  I  did  in  the 
latter  I  should  be  especially  desirous  of  accompanying  with  a  critically 
correct  text,  as  tar  as  exi.sting  documents  allow — in  such  a  manner  as 
may  best  accord  with  the  future  course  of  my  studies ;  but  I  cannot  at 
the  same  time  for  a  moment  on  this  account  seek  to  interfere  with  Mr. 
Laing's  entering  the  field,  which  is  an  open  and  public  one,  and  eluci¬ 
dating  the  theme  after  his  own  views,  which  may  possibly  in  some 
resj)ects  differ  from  mine,  and  very  probably  cast  a  new  and  valuable 
light  on  the  subject,  since  he  has  been  so  succes.sful  in  his  treatment  of 
modern  Norway  and  Sweden.’ 

It  would  be  difficult  to  state  more  precisely  than  Cleasby 
has  done  in  this  admirable  letter  the  scope  of  the  Avork  which 
he  had  undertaken  to  fulfil.  The  longer  he  worked  at  it  the 
wider  his  horizon  seemed  to  become,  and  he  might  well  feel 
that  his  labour  would  be  herculean,  though  it  were  not  mingled 
with  other  literary  ventures.  So  the  year  1843  passed  away, 
during  which  his  mass  of  materials  immensely  increased.  Quite 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  however,  he  was  suddenly  recalled  to 
England  by  the  precarious  state  of  his  father’s  health,  who 
had  some  time  before  this  retired  from  business,  which  he  felt 
himself  unequal  to  carry  on  alone.  Finding  his  father  no 
Avorse,  on  March  5,  1844,  he  returned  back  to  Copenhagen  for 
a  month.  On  the  29th  of  that  month,  he  notes : — ‘  Thorvaldsen 
‘  died  suddenly  this  evening  at  the  theatre  during  the  overture.’ 
And  on  the  30th,  ‘  Thorvaldsen’s  funeral  took  place  to-day. 

‘  The  king,  queen,  and  AA'hole  royal  family  attended  at  the 
*  service,  and  7,000  or  8,000  persons,  at  least,  followed  in  the 
‘  procession.  That  may  be  said  of  him  Avhich  can  be  said  of 
‘  few,  that  he  has  not  left  his  “  like  behind  him.”  ’  On  May 
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10  he  was  back  in  England,  only  to  find  that  the  poor  old 
man’s  days  were  numbered.  On  June  9,  as  Sir  Benjamin 
Brodie  said  there  was  no  immediate  danger,  Cleasby  made  a 
flying  visit  to  Co])enhagen  to  look  after  the  Dictionary.  He 
spent  but  a  few  days  on  this  occasion  in  the  Danish  capital, 
and  was  back  in  London  on  July  8.  On  August  31  his  father 
died,  and  for  some  time  afterwards  his  eldest  son  was  plunged 
in  business  and  his  time  for  Icelandic  research  cut  short. 
Though  he  broke  away  to  Coj)enhagen  in  October,  he  was 
back  in  London  on  January  4,  1845,  and  for  the  next  three 
months  was  engrossed  in  business.  On  June  21  he  was  again 
in  Coj)onhagen,  but  returned  to  London  before  August  31,  the 
anniversary  of  his  father’s  death.  On  October  12  we  find 
him  again  in  Copenhagen,  where  he  worked  steadily  all  through 
the  winter  and  down  to  A]>ril  G,  1846,  at  his  Dictionary, 
though  with  the  Xew  Year  it  was  remarked  that  his  health 
seemed  to  fail  him.  Added  to  this,  his  house  pro])erty  and 
land  in  England  seemed  to  give  him  endless  trouble,  and  to 
him,  in  truth,  wealth,  when  it  came,  came  saddled  with 
care.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year,  after  a  course  of  waters  at 
Marienbad,  he  met  most  of  his  philological  friends  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Linguistic  Association,  at  Frankfort-on-the-Maiu. 
Here  he  consulted  with  the  Grimms  and  with  Schmeller  as  to 
his  Dictionary,  which  now,  at  last,  ju'omised  to  take  shape. 
On  October  4  he  was  back  in  Coj)enhagen,  working  steadily 
at  the  Dictionary,  and  there  he  remained  till  April  15,  1847. 
He  then  departed  for  England,  taking  a  specimen  of  the  Dic¬ 
tionary  with  him,  which  he  had  set  up  in  Taylor’s  Printing 
Office,  an  event  which  he  thus  notes  in  his  diary  on  May  10  : — 

‘  Took  back  to-day  to  Taylor’s  the  proof  of  the  first  four  pages 
‘  of  my  Icelandic  Prose  Dictionary  Avhich  I  had  set  up  on  trial. 

‘  There  was  unfortunately  a  great  deal  to  correct,  their  not 
‘  understanding  the  language,  making  it  impossible  to  know 
‘  where  words  ought  to  be  divided  at  the  end  of  a  line,  and  not 
‘  being  used  to  my  writing  also  no  doubt  does  somethin^.’  On 
the  16th  he  Avas  oif  to  Germany,  to  try  a  new  bath  at  Ilom- 
burg,  only  to  find  it  did  him  little  good.  On  June  16  he  re¬ 
turned  to  England,  for  his  last  visit.  Having  settled  his  aftairs, 
he  left  for  Denmark,  reaching  Copenhagen  on  June  26.  The 
next  month  Cleasby  seems  to  have  spent  hopefully  enough, 
full  of  the  prospect  that  in  a  little  while  his  Dictionary  would 
be  ready  for  the  j»ress.  Jacob  Grimm  and  Schmeller,  to  Avhom 
he  had  sent  the  specimen,  were  delighted  at  its  appearance,  and 
in  a  letter  of  July  22,  1847,  the  former  calls  it  ‘  his  beautiful 
‘  work,’  adding  that  both  externally  and  internally  everything 
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seemed  to  have  been  most  excellently  jdanned  and  executed. 
‘  May  Heaven  prosper  all  your  undertakiiifis  ’  were  the  cheer¬ 
ing  words  with  which  the  letter  ended.  That  letter  reached 
Clcasby  on  July  28,  but  on  August  1  a  great  change  in  his 
health  took  place  ;  he  had  now  a  constant  cough  and  hoarse¬ 
ness,  and  Avas  in  fact  threatened  with  consumption.  But  he  still 
worked  on  all  that  month,  though  the  remedies  prescribed  did 
him  little  good.  On  September  6  stands  the  last  melancholy 
entry  in  his  diai'y : — ‘  Paid  Fridriksson  ’ — one  of  his  amanuenses 
— ‘  remaining  ten  dollars,  making  twenty  for  this  month.’  On 
the  7th  he  fell  into  a  fever,  at  first  supposed  to  be  of  a  rheu¬ 
matic  character,  but  which,  towai’ds  the  end  of  the  month, 
passed  rapidly  into  a  low  typhoid  typo.  On  the  27th  he  dic¬ 
tated  ‘  in  a  firm  voice  and  collected  manner  ’  a  letter  to  his 
brother,  in  which  he  said  that  he  was  in  no  danger,  but  that 
time  Avas  needful  for  his  recovery.  Immediately  afterwards  he 
groAv  much  worse,  and  never  rallied.  On  Wednesday,  October 
6,  at  ten  A.M.,  he  had  finished  his  mortal  course.  Ills  rela¬ 
tions  had  no  opportunity  of  being  Avith  him  in  his  last  moments, 
for  they  never  heard  of  his  danger  till  they  received  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  his  death.  On  October  14  his  remains  Avere  de¬ 
posited  in  a  vault  beloAv  the  Church  of  St.  Peter,’  in  Copen¬ 
hagen,  Avhere  they  still  remain. 

‘  So,’  says  Dr.  Dasent,  ‘  passed  aAvay  the  spirit  of  IMchard  Cleasby, 
one  of  the  most  indefatigable  students  that  ever  lived.  If  he  Avere  for- 
tunate  in  the  circumstances  of  his  life,  he  Avas  surely  most  unhappy  in 
his  death — snatched  aAvay  just  as  the  mechanical  part  of  his  labours 
Aras  drawing  to  a  close,  but  before  he  could  bring  his  philological  powers 
to  bear  upon  the  mass  of  materials  Avhich  he  had  collected.  Ilis  me¬ 
thodical  and  yet  poetic  mind,  his  farsighted  and  yet  microscopic  eye, 
will  no  longer  note  day  by  day  the  last  penny  of  his  expenses  and  the 
very  spot  Avhere  he  took  his  friends  to  dine,  side  by  side  with  entries 
full  of  a  lively  interest  in  philology,  literature,  and  art,  and  of  delight  at 
the  smiling  face  of  Nature,  as  she  revives  at  the  soft  breath  of  spring. 
For  him  the  first  chaffinch  will  chirp  in  vain,  the  earliest  swallow 
tAvitter,  and  the  beech  and  avUIoav  burst  out  into  tender  green.  lie  is 
gone,  like  Balder,  to  the  realm  of  night,  never  to  return.  It  is  a  poor 
compensation  f()r  the  cessation  of  an  exi.stence  so  full  of  spirit  and  Avork 
to  reflect  that  at  the  same  time  came  rest  and  peace ;  that  all  that  weary 
trouble  Avhich  Avealth  brought  Avith  it  Avas  over  for  ever ;  that  no  letters 
on  business  from  London  or  Westmoreland  AA'ould  now  pursue  him; 
that  his  lifelong  chase  after  health  at  German  baths  was  at  an  end; 
and  that  as  he  passed  from  city  to  city  surgeons  and  physicians  would  no 
longer  torture  and  torment  him.  These  were  but  accidents,  and  though 
troublesome,  Kichard  Cleasby  l)ore  them  like  a  man,  in  the  firm  faith 
that  the  task  Avhich  he  had  set  himself  to  do  Avould  still  be  fulfilled.  It 
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lias  been  at  last  fulfilled,  but  not  in  the  way  which  either  Cleasby  or 
his  heirs  at  first  proposed.’ 

As  soon  as  the  first  shock  caused  by  the  sudden  decease  of  a 
philologer,  from  whom  so  much  was  e.xpected,  had  passed  away, 
the  question  arose  what  was  to  he  done  with  the  Dictionary, 
whicli  it  was  well  known  he  considered  almost  ready  for  publi¬ 
cation.  After  mature  deliberation  it  was  resolved  that  the  MS. 
should  be  completed  at  Copenhagen  under  the  care  of  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  three,  the  literary  direction  of  the  work  being  under¬ 
taken  by  M.  Konrad  Gislason,  Cleasby’s  first  instructor  in 
Icelandic  and  afterwards  his  chief  amanuensis.  ‘  For  this 
‘  purpose,’  says  Dr.  Dasent,  ‘  the  heirs  of  Richard  Cleasby 
‘  devoted  several  hundred  inninds  to  erect  what  they  naturally 
‘  regarded  as  the  best  monument  to  his  memory.’  In  the 
meanwhile  Dr.  Dasent  had  succeeded  in  interesting  the 
Delegates  of  the  Oxford  Press  in  favour  of  the  work,  which, 
when  the  MS.  had  been  completed  at  Copenhagen,  was  to  be 
edited  by  him  and  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity.  But  when  the  MS.  of  the  Dictionary  was  forwarded, 
after  several  years,  from  Copenhagen,  it  was  found  so  far  from 
being  ready  for  publication,  that  after  struggling  with  it  for 
some  years.  Dr.  Dasent  found  it  necessary  to  call  in  other 
assistance  to  complete  the  Avork.  This  he  Avas  fortunate 
enough  to  find  in  M.  Gudbrand  Vigfusson,  then  one  of  the 
stipendiaries  in  the  Arna-Magnajan  Library  at  Copenhagen, 
and  noAV  beyond  question  the  most  profound  Icelandic 
scholar  of  the  age.  After  inspecting  the  materials  thus  placed 
at  his  disposal,  M.  Vigfusson  found  them  so  crude,  and  in 
such  an  unsatisfactory  state  that  he  resolved  on  rcAvriting  and 
recasting  the  Avhole.  This  herculean  labour  he  completed  in 
seven  years,  during  Avhich  he  has  Avorked  with  indefatigable 
industry  at  this  Icelandic  Dictionary.  It  is  needless  to  refer  at 
greater  length  to  the  literary  history  of  the  Avork,  and  to  the 
shortcomings  of  the  Copenhagen  Committee,  Avhich  Avill  be 
found  fully  exposed  in  Dr.  Dasent’s  Introduction  to  the  Avork. 
‘  The  Dictionary  as  it  now  stands  is  far  more  the  Avork  of 
‘  Vigfusson  than  of  Cleasby.’  This  justice  to  the  living,  no 
less  than  to  the  dead,  compels  us  to  declare,  and  that  this  is  so 
is  due  entirely  to  those  Avho,  instead  of  treating  Cleasby’s 
literary  remains  Avith  pious  reverence,  suppressed  and  garbled 
them,  Avhile  they  forAvarded  to  England  ill-digested  copies  of 
the  materials  Avhich  he  had  collected.  The  death  of  Cleasby 
Avas  no  doubt  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  AA’ork  Avhen  it  snatched 
him  aAvay  Avith  all  that  store  of  jdiilology  in  his  brain  Avhich  he 
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had  not  yet  brought  to  bear  on  his  vast  undertaking,  but  the 
carelessness  of  those  who  were  bound  to  complete  Avhat  their 
master  had  so  conscientiously  begun,  dealt  the  Dictionary  a 
far  heavier  blow,  from  which  it  would  never  have  recovered 
had  it  not  been  for  the  perseverance  of  Dr.  Dasent  and  the 
indefatigable  industry  of  M.  Vigfusson. 

And  now,  having  fully  considered  the  life  of  Kichard  Cleasby, 
and  glanced  at  the  treatment  which  his  literary  remains  ex¬ 
perienced,  let  us  turn  to  a  more  pleasant  subject,  and  look  at 
the  result  of  his  labours  as  it  lies  before  us  in  this  Cleasby- 
Vigfusson  Dictionary  of  the  Icelandic  language.  To  whom¬ 
soever  the  hom)ur  of  the  work  is  to  be  siscribed,  whether  to 
Richard  Cleasby,  as  its  originator,  or  Gudbrand  Vigfusson  as  its 
finisher,  it  may  be  asserted,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that 
this  Dictionary  as  it  stands  is  the  greatest  help  to  Teutonic 
philology  in  general,  which  the  world  has  seen  in  this  gene¬ 
ration,  and  as  such,  it  should  be  a  cause  of  rejoicing  to  all 
Englishmen  that  a  monument  of  such  European  importance 
should  have  been  juiblished  in  the  English  language  and  by  a 
great  English  University.  Dr.  Dasent  has  well  shown  in  his 
Introduction  that  had  this  Dictionary  been  printed  with  Danish, 
Swedish,  German,  or  French  explanations  of  Icelandic  Avords 
and  idioms,  none  of  those  languages  Avould  have  done  as  much 
justice  to  the  language  which  they  explained  as  the  English ; 
an  advantage  partly  due  to  the  ‘  natural  and  spiritual  affinity  ’ 
which  exists  betAveen  English  and  Icelandic,  and  partly  to  the 
flexibility  of  modern  English,  Avhich  enables  us  to  make  foreign 
Avords  more  thoroughly  our  own  than  any  other  language. 
‘  The  Danish,  the  Swedish,  and  the  German,’  says  Dr.  Dasent, 
‘  if  Ave  may  be  alloAved  the  expression,  swallow  many  foreign 

*  words,  but  they  seem  to  Avant  the  poAA’er  to  assimilate  them. 
‘  They  remain,  so  to  speak,  sticking  in  their  throats  for  ages, 
‘  Avhile  the  English  has  long  since  made  them  part  and  parcel 

*  of  her  OAvn  flesh  and  blood.’  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten 
while  considering  this  point,  that  no  language,  not  even 
German  itself,  could  supply  the  place  of  English  as  an  expo¬ 
nent  to  the  Avorld  at  large  of  a  language  Avhich,  like  the  Ice¬ 
landic,  is  Avorthy,  both  for  its  beauty  and  richness,  of  being 
knoAvn  to  the  gi'eatest  possible  number  of  readers.  English  is 
already  the  mother  tongue  of  half  the  civilised  earth,  and  in  days 
to  come  Avill  still  further  defy  competition  in  the  space  aaIucIi 
she  fills  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  in  the  number  of  her 
children.  And  so  it  is,  and  so  it  Avill  be,  that  in  India,  In 
Australia,  and  though  last  not  least,  in  America,  Avherever  the 
English  tongue  is  spoken,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  has  taken 
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its  stubborn  root,  it  will  be  possible  for  scholars  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  this  great  treasure,  ‘  a  Thesaurus  in  every  sense  of 
‘  the  word,’  Avbich,  had  it  appeared  with  explanations  in  a  less 
wide-spread  language,  would  have  remained  to  all  but  a  few  a 
sealed  book. 

If  we  turn  from  this  consideration  of  English  as  the  language 
of  the  future,  and  its  ultimate  claim  to  universal  supremacy,  to 
tliat  far  closer  and  more  intimate  connexion  which  has  for 
ages  existed  between  the  mother  English  of  these  British 
Isles  and  that  dialect  of  the  North  which  has  existed  with  such 
little  change  and  with  such  remarkable  purity  in  Iceland,  we 
shall  see  still  further  reason,  as  Englishmen,  to  welcome  the 
publication  of  this  Dictionary.  There  was  a  time  indeed,  and 
that  not  so  very  long  ago,  when  it  could  be  asked,  without 
exciting  ridicule  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer,  whether  there  were 
any  infusion  of  Northern  words  in  the  English  language. 
That  inquiry,  at  any  rate,  has  been  set^it  rest  for  ever  by  tlie 
evidence  we  shall  here  find.  Not  only  was  there  a  great  infu¬ 
sion  of  Northern  words  and  phrases  into  English,  even  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  times,  but  the  words  so  introduced,  and  which 
co-existed  for  ages  with  their  old  Anglo-Saxon  equivalents, 
have  in  many  cases  at  last  played  the  part  of  the  cuckoo  in  the 
hedge  sparrow’s  nest,  and  fairly  ousted  and  extinguished  the 
native  brood.  What  words,  for  instance,  are  more  common 
than  ‘  take  ’  and  ‘  call,’  which  we  all  of  us  use  many  times  a 
day,  yet  they  are  both  of  pure  Northern  extraction,  their  Anglo- 
Saxon  equivalents  being  ‘  nim  ’  or  ‘  nym  ’  and  ‘  clepe;  ’  the  first 
entirely  obsolete,  and  the  other  only  known  by  the  poetic 
participle  ‘  yclept,’  and  to  readers  of  the  ‘  Chaucerian  Age.’ 
Perhaps  more  remarkable  still  is  the  early  extinction  of  the  old 
Anglo-Saxon  words  for  ‘  Law,’  cew — akin  to  the  German  Ehe, 
and  meaning  originally  any  solemn  contract,  and  not  alone 
marriage — and  ‘  rfom,’  which  even  in  the  days  of  Edgar,  as  Dr. 
Dasent  tells  us,  had  begun  to  vanish  before  the  ‘  law  ’  or  ‘  Kig  ’ 
of  the  Northern  Vikings,  who  first  applied  it  in  the  ])rovinces 
they  had  torn  from  the  Anglo-Saxons  as  expressing  their  own 
law  by  which  they  would  be  governed;  and  then,  as  they  spread 
more  and  more  over  the  face  of  the  land,  and  at  last  established 
a  dynasty  of  their  own,  made  their  ‘  law  ’  supreme  in  word  as 
well  as  in  deed  all  over  England,  so  that  the  Northern  ‘  Law  ’ 
in  the  days  of  Canute  remained  the  sole  expression,  both  for 
Anglo-Saxons  and  Northmen,  in  codes  and  charters  for  what 
the  Anglo-Saxons  in  earlier  days  had  called  cew  or  dom,  in 
the  one  case  as  civil  and  the  other  as  criminal  law. 

In  other  cases  the  two  equivalents  have  maintained  their  stand 
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side  by  side.  The  pure  Northern  ‘  cast  ’  is  as  common  as  the 
Saxon  *  throw  ’  and  more  common  than  ‘  liurh’  We  say  a 
‘  cast  ’  in  preference  to  a  throw  of  the  dice ;  nets  and  anchors 
are  ‘  cast  ’  and  not  thrown  ;  an  animal  is  ‘  cast  ’  when  it  lies  on 
its  hack  in  a  heliiless  position,  and  men  and  ships  are ‘cast 
‘  away ;  ’  in  most  of  which  instances  the  use  of  the  word  in 
those  seafaring  j)ursuits  in  which  the  old  Northmen  were  so 
skilful  is  worthy  of  notice.  Another  word  of  the  same  kind 
is  ‘  skin,’  which  with  ‘  skill  ’  and  other  words  beginning  with 
sk  or  sc  betrays  at  once  its  Northern  derivation.  Though 
‘  skin’  was  introduced  into  England  before  the  Conquest,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  ‘  scin  ’  which  we  find  in  Anglo-Saxon 
documents  is  only  an  adaptation  of  the  Northern  ‘  skinn.’  The 
true  Anglo-Saxon  word  for  what  Ave  now  call  ‘  skin  ’  was 
*  fell  ’  or  ‘  hyd,’  the  first  of  which  lingers  in  the  compound 
‘fell-monger’  for  a  hide  or  leather  merchant.  For  a  long 
time  the  two  forms  coexisted  together  in  English,  until  about 
the  Elizabethan  age,  when  ‘  skin  ’  Avon  the  day  ;  so  that  in  the 
passage  in  Job  in  the  Authorised  Version  of  the  Scriptures,  Ave 
noAV  read,  ch.  ii.  4,  ‘  Skin  for  skin,  yea  all  that  a  man  hath, 
‘  Avill  he  give  for  his  life  ;  ’  Avhile  in  the  tAvo  Wycliffite  versions 
of  the  Bible,  published  at  the  Clarendon  Press  in  parallel 
columns — in  one  the  A\-ords  are  ‘  fel  for  fel,’  and  in  the  other 
‘  skyn  for  skyn.’  At  the  present  day  ‘  skin  ’  is  supreme  as 
applied  to  human  beings  and  the  lesser  animals,  Avhile  ‘  hide,’ — 
Avhich  had  its  equivalent  in  the  Icelandic  ‘  hud,’ — is  only  used  of 
Avild  beasts  and  the  greater  domestic  animals,  and  ‘fell’  has 
almost  vanished  from  English  speech.  Entirely  by  itself  stands 
‘  skill,’  Avhich  Ave  took  into  English  from  the  North,  and  then 
gradually  developed  till  it  has  come  to  mean  dexterity  Avhich 
springs  from  knoAvledge.  Derived  from  the  verb  ‘  skilja,’  to 
divide  or  separate,  ‘  skill  ’  originally  meant  the  poAver  of  discri¬ 
mination  and  discernment  Avhether  by  eyesight  or  hearing;  and 
this  meaning  Ave  have  seen  in  an  early  English  version  of  the 
Bible,  Avhere,  Avhen  in  Judges,  Jephthah  held  the  fords  of  Jordan 
against  the  Ephraimites,  and  put  the  question  ‘  Shibboleth  ’  to 
them,  and  they  said  ‘  Sibboleth,’  ‘  for  they  could  not  frame  to 
‘pronounce  it,’  as  the  passage  runs  in  the  Authorised  Version, 
that  earlier  one  reads  ‘  for  they  could  not  skill  to  pronounce  it.’ 
After  that  the  Avord  came  to  mean  any  precise  knoAvledge,  and  in 
this  sense  Ave  find  it  in  the  Authorised  Version  as  a  verb.  Kings 
i.  6,  ‘  for  thou  knoAvest  that  there  is  not  among  ns  any  that 
‘  can  skill  to  hcAV  timber  like  unto  the  Sidonians.’  In  the 
same  sense  the  term  ‘  men  of  skill  ’  is  used  in  Ecclesiastes  ix. 
1 1  for  men  of  understanding ;  and  in  Daniel  i.  4,  Ave  find  the 
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term,  clilklren  ‘  skilful  in  all  wisdom  ;  ’  in  all  which  passages  it 
is  rather  knowledge  and  understanding  than  that  technical 
dexterity  which  we  now  call  ‘skill’  that  is  insisted  on.  Up 
to  this  i»oint  the  Icelandic  and  the  English  uses  of  the  word 
run  pai-allel,  and  when  Shakspeare  uses  the  j)hrase,  ‘  What 
‘skills  it?’  for  ‘what  docs  it  signify?’  or  ‘what  is  the  dif- 
‘  ference  ?  ’  he  is  employing  ‘  skill  ’  very  nearly  in  its  original 
sense.  In  modern  English  we  have  gone  a  step  further,  and 
with  us  ‘  skill  ’  is  no  longer  discrimination  or  separation,  or 
discernment  or  knowledge,  but  that  certainty  of  producing 
results  combined  wdth  dexterity  which  springs  from  the  perfect 
knowledge  of  all  the  data  required.  ^luch  in  the  same  posi¬ 
tion  as  ‘  skill  ’  stands  ‘  score,’  a  pure  Northern  word  which 
originally  meant  an  incision,  from  the  verb  ‘  skora,’  and  w'hich 
ought  to  be  spelt  ‘  skore,’  if  skin  and  skill  are  not  to  be  spelled 
‘  scin  ’  or  ‘  scilL’  This  verb  has  its  Anglo-Saxon  equivalent 
in  ‘  sceran,’  to  cut,  from  which  we  have  ‘  scar.’  But  when 
Scott  Avrites — 

‘  The  sable  score 
Of  fingers  four,’ 

he  is  using  the  Northern  and  not  the  Anglo-Saxon  form  of  the 
Avord,  Avhich  Ave  find  out  of  poetry  in  the  ‘  score  ’  of  the  j)ub- 
lican  and  the  ‘  score  ’  of  the  cricket-match,  both  originally 
kept,  be  it  remembered,  by  notches  cut  on  a  wooden  tally,  so 
that  the  questions  ‘  Avhat  is  the  score  ?  ’  or  ‘  how  many 
‘  notches?’  are  equivalent  terms  in  the  Eton  and  HarroAv 
match.  We  need  hardly  add  that  from  the  same  Avord  comes, 
both  in  Icelandic  and  English,  ‘skor’  or  ‘score,’  used  as 
denoting  the  number  twenty,  arising  out  of  the  j)ractice  of 
making  a  bigger  notch  on  the  tally  Avhen  that  amount  of 
notches  had  been  cut.  We  should  scarcely  be  able  to  get  along 
in  modern  English  without  the  adjective  ‘  same,’  any  more  than 
Avithout  that  invention  of  the  seventeenth  century  ‘  its,’  but  it 
is  a  Avord  Avhich  Ave  OAve  altogether  to  the  North  and  Avhich 
Avas  unknoAvn  to  the  Anglo-Saxons.  The  curious  in  philology 
may  look  for  the  history  of  the  Avord  to  Grimm’s  Grammar,  iii. 
4,  5,  and  to  Mr.  Earle’s  ‘  Philology  of  the  English  Tongue.’ 
In  our  opinion,  the  fii’st  meaning  of  the  AA’ord  is  not  absolute 
identity,  but  likeness ;  it  is  akin  to  the  Latin  simul  and  similis, 
as  Avell  as  to  the  Greek  lifui  and  ofioios,  and  this  vicAv  is  borne 
out  by  the  fact,  that  though  the  Avord  ‘  same  ’  stands  alone  in 
English,  it  belongs  in  the  North  to  a  krge  family  of  Avords 
compounded  Avith  ‘  sam,'  in  all  Avhich  the  first  syllable  means 
‘  together.’  Things  Avere  originally  the  ‘  same,’  not  Avhen  they 
Avere  actually  identical  but  Avhen  they  Avere  so  like  AA’hen  put 
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side  to  side  that  they  might  be  mistaken  the  one  for  the  other ; 
and  out  of  this  first  meaning  has  snrung  the  modern  use  of  the 
word  in  such  ])assages  as  ‘  the  same  feelings,’  or  ‘  the  same 
‘  passions,’  which  certainly  imply  not  so  much  similarity  as 
identity  of  emotions. 

These  instances  nnist  suffice,  out  of  a  far  greater  number,  to 
show  how  largely  modern  English  is  indebted  to  the  North ; 
but  the  intercourse  of  nations  is  never  altogether  one-sided,  and 
the  North,  in  her  turn,  has  borrowed,  though  not  nearly  so 
largely,  from  the  Anglo-Saxons.  In  ecclesiastical  terms,  as 
was  natural,  the  Christians  took  the  heathen  language  captive, 
and  introduced  such  words  as  biskop,  klaustr,  munkr,  musteri 
from  monasterium,  prestr,  and  kirkja,  though  the  last  may  have 
come  into  the  North  from  Germany.  From  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
in  all  probability,  the  Northmen  adopted  a  Avord  of  Avhlch  they 
afterwards  made  great  use.  This  Avas  ‘  mangari,’  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  ‘  mangian  ’  and  ‘  mangere,’  akin  to  ‘  mang  ’  and 
‘  ge-mang  ’  and  ‘  manig,’  the  first  of  Avliich  still  exists  in  the 
modern  English  ‘  a-mong,’  and  the  last  in  ‘  many.’  We  do 
not  believe  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  adoj)ted  the  Avord  from  the 
Loav  Latin  ‘  mangonus,’  a  dealer,  but  that  it  Avas  formed  from 
the ‘lining’  of  the  Teutons.  What  then  do  ‘mangian,’  the 
verb,  and  ‘  mangere  ’  the  substantive,  mean  ?  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  a  dealer  in  odds  and  ends,  in  goods  such  as  haAvkers 
and  hucksters  still  carry  about  the  country.  The  term  Avas 
derived  from  the  mixed  and  blended  nature  of  the  dealer’s 
stock  in  trade ;  but  if  anyone  imagines  that  the  ‘  mangere  ’  of 
his  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers  is  extinct  in  England,  let  him  think 
of  the  ‘  monger  ’  in  ‘  cheesemonger  ’  and  ‘  scandal-monger,’  and 
he  Avill  see  that  it  still  has  vitality  in  modern  English.  Of 
Celtic  Britain  the  influence  on  the  Northmen  is  chiefly  shoAvn 
in  the  numerous  jiroper  names  which  Ave  find  transplanted  from 
these  islands  to  Iceland.  From  Scotland  and  Ireland  came  the 
many  Kjartans,  and  Njuls,  and  Konnaks,  and  Kalmans,  and 
Kathlins  Avhieh  we  find  in  the  Icelandic  Sagas.  Of  Celtic 
AA’ords  Ave  find  at  least  tivo  in  the  same  Avritings.  The  first  is  the 
Avord  ‘  bjainiak,’  Avhich  occurs  in  the  remarkable  passage  in  the 
Ynglinga-Saga,  Avhere  Odin  Avhen  sending  out  his  messengers 
is  described  as  laying  his  hands  on  them  and  giving  them 
‘  bjannak.’  This  has  been  commonly  supposed  to  be  a  perver¬ 
sion  of  the  Latin  ‘  benedictio,’  but  Ave  think  iNIr.  Vigfusson  is 
right  in  identifying  it  Avith  the  Scottish  ‘  bannock,’  from  the 
Celtic  ‘  banagh,’  and  in  explaining  its  use  in  the  passage  in 
question  to  a  confusion  of  ideas  Avhich  ascribed  the  Christian 
Eucharist  to  the  heathen  god.  The  other  Celtic  Avord  Avhich 
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occurs  to  us  in  Icelandic  is  ‘  minthak  ’  from  the  Gaelic  ‘  min,’ 
flour,  which  occurs  in  Landnama,  as  used  of  a  dough  kneaded 
by  Irish  slaves  out  of  butter  and  flour,  to  quench  their  thirst 
when  tliey  fell  short  of  water. 

But  to  return  to  the  influence  of  the  Xorth  on  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  it  is  not  in  mere  words  alone  that  this  Northern  in¬ 
fluence  still  shows  itself  in  modern  English.  The  names  of  old 
institutions  which  linger  yet  in  England  show  how  completely 
the  social  system  of  the  Northmen  had  established  itself  in  parts 
at  least  of  these  islands.  The  City  of  London,  the  very  heart  of 
the  land,  Avas  in  the  first  half  of  the  eleventh  century,  virtually 
a  free  city,  lield  by  a  strong  Danish  garrison — that  famous 
Thingmanna-lid — a  band  of  mercenary  troops  which  the  Danish 
dynasty  maintained  to  overawe  the  Anglo-Saxon  population. 
The  ‘  Thiny,'  Avhich  appears  in  the  name  of  this  band,  was 
common  to  both  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Northern  dialects  alike, 
in  both  of  which  it  meant  originally,  as  the  Avord  still  means  in 
English,  a  thing — res,  neyotium;  in  each  dialect,  too,  the  Avord 
had  adA^anced  from  a  mere  common  object ;  from  ‘  anything  ’  in 
fact,  to  a  thing  solemnly  j)ledgcd  and  taken  in  token,  till  it  came 
to  mean  a  pledge  or  compact,  and  so  the  ‘  Thiiigmanna-lid’  of  the 
Danish  kings  in  England  AA’oidd  be  understood  by  both  races  as 
denoting  a  bod}^  enlisted,  as  avc  should  say,  under  certain  terms. 
But  after  this  point  the  development  of  the  Avord  ceased  among 
the  Anglo-Saxons  Avhile  it  advanced  among  the  Northmen,  until 
it  became  one  of  the  most  important  and  interesting  Avords  in 
their  language.  With  the  Avhole  Scandinavian  race  from  the 
sense  of  ‘  thing  ’  or  ‘agreement,’  ‘  Thing’  became  the  legal  term 
for  an  assembly  of  the  j)eople,  for  a  court  (»f  laAA-,  and  especially 
for  Avhat  Ave  should  noAV  call  a  Parliament  gathered  together  for 
the  jmrposes  of  legislation.  In  this  Avay  arose  the  three  great 
‘  Things,’  or  Provincial  Paidiaments,  in  NorAvay,  the  renoAvned 
‘  Althing  ’  in  Iceland,  and  the  ‘  Morar-Thing,’  or  Great  As¬ 
sembly,  of  the  SAvedes  near  Upsala.  Wherever  the  Scandina¬ 
vian  race  existed  in  its  original  seats,  and  wherever  it  settled 
as  colonists,  it  carried  this  idea  of  ‘  Thing  ’  Avith  them  as  the 
place  Avhere  freemen  met  together  under  the  o[)en  heaven  to 
deliberate  and  decide  on  solemn  points  of  policy  or  laAV. 
Among  the  ^Vnglo-Saxons  the  old  AA’ord  for  such  a  gathering 
AA’as  ‘mot ’or  ‘gemot,’  as  in  ‘  Witena-Gemot,’  ‘the  assembly  of 
‘  Avise  and  ])rudent  men,’  Avhere  the  notables  and  elders  met  in 
council.  In  the  modern  Avord  ‘  meeting,’  which  Ave  have  pur¬ 
posely  hitherto  abstained  from  using,  Ave  find  oddly  enough,  by 
one  of  those  reduplications  of  Avhich  languages  aflbrd  so  many 
examples,  both  the  Saxon  ‘mot’  — Avhich  Ave  may  remark  has  its 
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equivalent  In  the  Xorthern  ‘  mot  ’ — and  the  Northern  ‘Thing’ 
rolled  together  into  one  word,  for  ‘  meeting  ’  is  only  ‘  mot- 
‘  thing.’  Again,  in  the  Court  of  Hustings  of  (he  City  of 
London,  and  in  the  hustings  at  elections,  we  find  the  Northern 
‘Thing’  used  in  its  strict  legal  sense,  of  a  solemn  meeting  of 
freemen  and  householders,  for  the  jnirj)osc  of  considering  any 
matter  of  urgency.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  hustings, 
whether  for  municipal  or  elective  purposes,  have  come  down  to 
us  in  direct  tradition  from  the  Northmen  established  in  the 
City  of  London,  whose  camp,  be  it  remembered,  was  on  that 
eminence  outside  the  city  walls  on  which  they  erected  a 
church  to  St.  Clement,  after  Saint  Olaf,  perhaps  the  most 
favourite  saint  of  the  North,  and  which  we  still  know  as  St. 
Clement  Danes.  Of  this  ‘  Thing,’  and  its  adoption  as  the 
name  for  an  assembly  or  parliament  wherever  the  Northmen 
established  themselves  in  the  British  Isles,  we  need  only  to 
2)oint  to  the  well-known  ‘  Tynwold,’  pro2)erly  2'hinywall,  of 
the  ^lanxmen,  and  the  many  Thingwalls  and  Din^walls  which 
exist  in  Orkney,  Shetland,  and  the  North  of  Scotland,  so 
long  under  Scandinavian  rule.  But  if  any  reader  wishes  to 
see  how  thoroughly,  both  from  an  etymological  and  historical 
point  of  view,  this  fruitful  word  has  been  treated  by  Mr. 
Vigfusson  in  this  Icelandic  Dictionary,  we  must  refer  him  to 
the  word  ‘  Thing,’  as  well  as  to  ‘  mot,’  and  ‘  Ilusthing,’  where 
he  will  find  a  complete  literary  history  of  the  word  and  its 
derivatives.  And  here  we  may  observe  that  it  is  just  these 
literary  histories  of  important  words  which  makes  the  Clcasby- 
Vigfusson  Dictionary  unique  in  its  kind,  and  renders  it  a  book 
which,  so  far  from  being  dry,  leads  the  reader  on  to  study  the 
subject  by  such  interesting  discussions  on  words  and  phrases 
which  have  formed  an  epoch  both  in  the  history  and  the 
language  of  the  North. 

There  is  one  other  institution  dear  to  every  Englishman, 
which  there  is  now  little  doubt  can  be  traced  to  the  Northmen 
and  their  settlement  in  England.  This — let  not  the  shade  of 
Alfred  be  offended  who  did  so  much  for  England,  but  certainly 
not  this — this  was  trial  by  jury.  In  the  good  old  times,  Avhen 
everything  excellent  in  English  social  or  political  life  used  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  great  AVest-Saxon  king,  trial  by  jury  fell  to 
him  by  right,  as  well  as  the  foundation  of  0-xford  as  an  Uni¬ 
versity,  the  primary  education  of  the  people,  and  many  other 
fabulous  things.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  of  course,  that  a  man 
like  Alfred  must  have  impi’oved  whatever  forms  of  trial  the 
Anglo-Saxons  possessed,  and  we  have  his  ‘  Dooms  ’  among  the 
Anglo-Saxon  laws  to  answer  for  it ;  but  neither  in  them,  nor 
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intleed  in  any  other  of  the  many  Anglo-Saxon  codes,  do  we 
find  anything  that  answers  to  our  trial  by  jury.  Anglo-Saxon 
legislation  between  man  and  man  was  based  on  what  was  no 
doubt  originally  the  principle  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  law 
of  every  Teutonic  race,  the  ju'inciple  that  a  freeman  could  not 
do  any  disgraceful  thing ;  and  that  if  he  were  accused  of  such  a 
deed  he  might  be  allowed  to  clear  himself  by  his  own  oath,  and 
the  oaths  of  the  witnesses  which  he  brought.  Thus  we  may 
suppose  in  the  days  of  Alfred,  if  a  freeman  were  accused — not 
of  manslaughter,  for  that  he  might  atone  for  either  by  his  own 
life  or  by  composition  Avith  the  relations  of  the  slain,  or,  to  use 
the  term  of  the  time,  ‘  he  miglit  either  buy  off  the  spear  or 
‘  bear  it  ’ — not  of  manslaughter,  but  of  murder,  a  crime  Avhich 
then  consisted  in  killing  a  man  and  concealing  the  fact ;  ‘  umr- 
‘  Merarc,’ says  the  barbarous  Latin,  ^  est  clam  occultare  cadaver.' 
In  this  case  the  freeman  accused  Avould  clear  himself  by  Avhat 
Avas  called  ‘  compurgation ;  ’  that  is,  by  the  oaths  of  a  given 
number  of  freemen,  Avho  swoi'e  that  they  did  not  believe  him 
capable  of  such  a  dastardly  deed.  Ou  the  other  hand,  the 
accusing  party,  the  relatives  of  the  murdered  man,  with  Avhom 
the  sacred  duty  of  the  blood  feud  rested,  Avould  bring  as  many 
or  more  freemen  to  SAvear  that  the  accused  Avas  guilty  of  the  base 
deed ;  and  so  this  form  of  trial  by  compurgation  Avent  on  until  the 
court  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  modern  j)atent  case,  where 
tAvelve  experts  on  one  side  are  met  by  the  evidence  of  twenty- 
four  on  the  other.  Compurgation,  in  fact,  Avas  a  form  of  trial 
suited  only  to  the  indignant  innocence  of  very  early  times,  and 
not  unlike  the  ‘  guilty,  or  not  guilty,  upon  my  honour,’  of  a 
trial  of  a  peer  by  his  felloAv  peers.  But  in  spite  of  its  unfit¬ 
ness,  this  form  of  trial  lingered  long  among  all  the  Teutonic 
races,  and  nowhere  with  more  life  than  in  NorAvay  itself,  the 
cradle  of  the  Icelandic  race.  But  no  sooner  did  the  settlers  in 
that  lonely  island  make  a  code  for  themselves,  than  they  intro¬ 
duced  a  principle  of  trial  entirely  different  from  that  preva¬ 
lent  in  their  old  home,  but  Avhich  exactly  ansAvers  to  our  juries 
de  vicineto,  from  Avhich  confessedly  our  modern  form  of  trial 
by  jury  has  been  developed.  IIoav  this  form  of  trial,  which, 
as  soon  as  it  took  root  in  England,  rapidly  extinguished  the 
system  of  compurgation  Avhlch  both  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  the 
Normans  practised,  came  into  Northern  England  no  man  can 
tell.  It  is  like  some  of  those  foreign  trees  or  plants  well 
knoAvn  not  to  be  indigenous  in  these  isles,  but  which  yet  are 
noAv  found  groAving  in  every  forest.  It  AA’as  a  form  of  trial  in 
Northern  England,  and  in  that  great  scramble  of  races,  and 
languages,  and  laAvs,  and  institutions  Avhich  took  place  in 
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England  during  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  it  took 
its  chance  Avith  the  rest,  and  survived,  and  at  last  won  the 
day.  AVho  can  tell  whether,  between  the  beginning  of  the 
tenth  and  the  end  of  the  eleventh  centuries,  some  Icelander, 
wise  in  the  laws  of  his  native  island,  may  not  have  found 
a  new  al)ode  in  Xorthumbria,  then  so  entirely  Northern 
that  the  |)opulation  lived  under  their  own  laws  ruled  by 
Northern  kings,  and  so  have  planted  the  seed  which,  after  a 
long  struggle  for  supremacy,  has  won  the  day,  as  trial  by  jury  ? 
But  however  that  may  be,  it  is  matter  of  fact  that  in  no 
Scandinavian  or  Teutonic  race  do  Ave  find  any  metl.od  of  trial 
that  so  nearly  apj)roaches  trial  by  jury  as  Ave  first  recognise  it 
in  England  than  the  Icelandic  hvidr.  Those  Avho  are  carefid 
to  folloAv  out  the  subject  may  peruse  the  curious  trial  of  the 
Burners  in  the  Njal  Saga,  Avhere  they  Avill  see  besides  the 
working  of  the  hvidr  in  a  criminal  ease,  hoAV  many  special 
demurrers  the  old  Icelandic  law  alloAved  each  side  to  j)ut  in  ; 
for  the  present  aao  must  content  ourselves  AA’ith  explaining  that 
this  hvidr  (»f  the  Icelanders  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries 
was  a  verdict  of  neighbours  as  to  the  fact  Avhether  the  accused 
had  committed  the  crime  of  Avhich  he  Avas  accused  or  not ; 
they  Avere  not  at  all  his  friends  Avho  came  to  SAvear  that  he 
could  not  as  a  freeman  have  committed  such  a  deed,  but  his 
neighbours,  avIio  Avere  of  course  in  the  best  jK)sition  to  knoAV  all 
the  facts,  Avho  came  to  give  evidence  on  oatli  A\hether  he,  their 
neighbour,  Avere  guilty  of  the  deed  or  not ;  and  this,  no  doubt,  is 
the  meaning  of  the  old  Icelandic  proverb,  though  it  has  bi-en 
otherAvise  explained,  ‘  Perilous  is  the  home-verdict,  unless  one 
‘  gets  a  good  one  ;  ’  that  is,  the  evidence  of  neighbours  is  a  dan¬ 
gerous  thing  unless  it  goes  in  your  favour.  Still  more  in  faA  onr 
of  the  supposition  that  in  the  hvidr  of  the  Icelanders  Ave  may 
recognise  our  jury,  is  the  fact  that  one  form,  and  that  the  most 
solemn  of  all  the  hvidrs,  Avas  the  tofftar-hvidr,  or  jury  of  tAvelve, 
summoned  by  the  godi  or  sheriff  of  the  district,  of  Avhich  the 
sheriff  himself  became-  the  foreman,  and  delivered  the  verdict 
of  the  Avhole  twelve.  This  seems  to  have  been  rather  Avhat  avc 
should  call  a  special  jury,  the  common  popular  verdict  being 
not  necessarily  the  verdict  of  twelve  but  of  nine,  and  sometimes 
even  of  so  feAV  as  five  neighbours,  Avho  Avere  bound  to  be 
unanimous.  In  conclusion,  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote 
the  end  of  Mr.  Vigfusson’s  observations  under  the  Avord  hvidr, 
in  Avhich  he  says  :  ‘  From  the  analogy  of  the  Icelandic  customs 
‘  it  can  be  inferred  Avith  certainty  that  along  Avith  the  invasion 
‘  of  the  Danes  and  Norsemen,  the  judgment  by  verdict  was 
‘  also  transplanted  to  English  ground,  for  the  settlers  of  Eng- 
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‘  land  were  kith  and  kin  to  those  of  Iceland,  carrying  with 
‘  them  the  same  laws  and  customs ;  and  lastly,  after  the  Con- 
*  quest,  it  became  the  law  of  the  land,  being  naturalised  in 
‘  England,  which  came  to  be  the  classical  land  of  trial  by  jury, 
‘  while  this  old  Scandinavian  institution  gradually  died  out  at 
‘  home.’ 

We  have  left  to  the  last  the  great  claim  which  the  Icelandic 
language  has  on  the  attention  of  our  readers.  Besides  its 
great  affinity,  both  in  word  and  spirit,  to  English  and  English¬ 
men,  there  is  no  language  w'hich  so  well  repays  the  trouble 
taken  to  master  it.  There  are  languages  so  full  in  form  and 
yet  so  barren  in  literature  that  when  you  have  mastered  their 
grammar  you  must  be  content  with  your  philological  triumph 
and  pass  on  to  new’  fields  of  conquest.  Such,  for  instance,  is 
the  Lithuanian,  which,  with  its  forms  and  inflexions,  is  the 
closest  of  all  to  that  Aryan  root  from  which  all  our  Indo- 
European  tongues  sprung,  and  yet  has  absolutely  no  written 
documents  except  a  few  popular  tales.  Xor  are  the  Lapp  and 
the  Finnish,  those  splendid  sj)ecimens  of  the  Turanian  or  agglu¬ 
tinative  stock,  much  better  off  in  this  respect.  In  Kalevala,  the 
Finns,  indeed,  possess  an  epic  of  their  ow’n,  but  the  exploits  of 
Wainiimoinen  soon  satisfy  the  reader,  and  we  sit  down  amazed 
at  the  ])ains  spent  in  plucking  so  little  literary  fruit.  Even  if 
we  turn  to  a  language  of  the  Teutonic  family,  and  our  own 
direct  mother,  the  Anglo-Saxon,  we  shall  find  her  rich  in  form, 
inflexion,  and  vocabulary,  but  poor  and  meagre  in  literature. 
When  w’e  have  named  a  Biblical  paraphrase,  some  legends  of 
the  Saints,  Beowulf,  the  Traveller’s  Song,  and  the  fine  frag¬ 
ment  on  the  Battle  of  Brunanburg,  w’e  have  nearly  exhausted 
the  store  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry ;  all  of  it,  except  parts  of 
Ccedmon  and  the  Battle  of  Brunanburg,  and  some  of  the  grand 
poetic  outbursts  which  occasionally  greet  us  out  of  the  dry 
bones  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  of  a  character  that  one 
may  read  for  an  antiquarian  or  philological  interest,  but 
assuredly  not  for  any  beauty  of  their  own.  Nor  in  its  prose 
remains  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  much  better  off.  The  Chronicle, 
indeed,  has  a  character  of  its  own  w'hich  makes  it  unique  as 
the  dry  though  contemporary  record  of  events  in  Anglo-Saxon 
history  which  we  can  draw’  from  no  other  source ;  but  for 
literary  interest,  or  any  of  that  charm  which  draw’s  a  reader 
on  in  sj)ite  of  himself,  there  is  scarcely  a  trace  in  that  venerable 
monument.  We  acquire  the  Anglo-Saxon  as  a  language  for 
its  own  sake,  and  we  read  Beowulf  and  the  Chronicle,  the  one 
for  its  antiquarian,  the  other  for  its  historic  worth,  but  no  one 
would  read  much  Anglo-Saxon,  either  prose  or  poetry,  for  its 
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own  sake.  Far  otherwise  is  it  with  the  Icelandic.  All  our 
readers,  Ave  suppose,  know  that  this  noble  language,  Avhich  has 
remained  for  centuries  nearly  incorrupt  in  the  remarkable 
island  Avhere  it  is  still  spoken,  has  continued  the  sole  depository 
of  literary  treasures  the  common  property  of  all  the  Scandina- 
A’ian  and  Teutonic  races,  Avhich  would  have  perished  had  it 
not  been  for  faithful  Iceland,  as  they  have  perished  in  Xor- 
Avay,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Germany,  and  England.  Had  Iceland 
and  the  learned  scribes  Ari  the  Learned  and  Sa;mund  the  Wise, 
and  the  school  they  founded,  not  existed,  Teutonic  Europe 
Avould  have  known  little  of  the  history,  and  next  to  nothing  of 
the  mythology,  of  its  forefathers.  There  was  a  time  when  every 
tribe  of  that  great  family  could  trace  its  royal  race  up  to 
Woden,  and  Avhen  they  one  and  all  believed  in  the  .lEsir  or 
gods,  Avho  dwelt  in  Asgard,  the  very  centre  of  this  ‘  middle 
‘  earth.’  In  them  they  beheld  the  blessed  divinities  Avho  ruled 
the  universe,  and  Avere  ever  Avatchful,  by  Woden’s  good  counsel 
and  advice  and  Thor’s  crushing  hammer,  to  shield  man  from  the 
attacks  of  the  Frost  Giants,  the  Evil  PoAvers  Avho  lived  beyond 
the  confines  of  the  habitable  Avorld,  and  Avere  al\A’ays  eager  to  in¬ 
jure  gods  and  men.  Of  this  mythology,  Avhich  for  heartiness  and 
grandeur  may  hold  its  own  against  any  that  the  Avorld  has  known, 
all  memory,  as  a  systematic  Avholc,  has  perished  from  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  mediaeval  Europe.  With  ‘  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
‘  tianity  the  ancient  gods  of  the  Teutonic  race  had  been  deposed, 
‘  and  their  places  assigned  to  dcA’ils  and  Avitches.’  Here  and  there 
a  tradition,  a  popular  talc,  or  a  superstition  lingered,  to  shoAV 
hoAv  much  had  been  lost;  but  even  thematchless  poAvers  of  recon¬ 
struction  and  restoration  Avhich  the  Grimms  and  their  school 
brought  to  bear  on  the  mythology  of  Xorth-Avestern  Europe 
Avould  have  failed,  had  it  not  been  that  Iceland,  in  preserving 
through  the  dark  ages  the  tAvo  Eddas,  presented  to  us  as  in  a 
mirror  the  very  form  of  that  belief  Avhich  the  early  Teutons 
created  for  themselves.  As  Jacob  Grimm  Avell  remarked,  one 
grain  of  the  Edda  is  AA’orth  a  ton  of  theory  and  speculation. 
‘  Any  one,  therefore,’  says  Dr.  Dasent,  ‘  that  desires  to  see 
‘  Avhat  manner  of  men  his  forefathers  Avere,  in  their  relation  to 
‘  the  gods,  hoAV  they  conceived  their  theogony,  hoAv  they  ima- 
‘  gined  and  constructed  their  cosmogony,  must  betake  himself  to 
‘  the  Eddas,  as  illustrated  by  the  Sagas.’  If  Ave  pass  from 
mythology  to  the  domain  of  history,  we  shall  find  the  vernacular 
literature  of  Iceland  no  less  attractive  and  instructive.  First 
come  the  mythical  Sagas,  Avhich  deal  Avith  heroes,  half  gods 
and  half  men,  Avho  lived  in  times  Avhen  the  preternatural  pre¬ 
vailed,  and  AV’hen  the  human  Avas  eked  out  Avith  the  divine. 
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Tliese,  we  must  confess,  however  valuable  for  mythological  ends 
and  as  supplementing  the  Eddas,  are  not  the  moat  attractive. 

‘  In  these  elevated  regions,’  says  Dr.  Dasent,  ‘  respiration  is  im- 
‘  peded,  and  we  only  half  live :  the  gods  and  heroes  have  it  too 
‘  much  their  own  way,  and  we  are  amazed  rather  than  sympa- 
‘  thetic.’  Xext  come  the  so-called  historical  Sagas — lives  of 
the  kings  of  Norway  and  Denmark,  and  of  the  great  earls 
of  Orkney  and  the  North,  which  sometimes  exist  in  several 
recensions,  the  most  famous  being  the  Heimskringla  of  Snorri 
Sturluson,  who  aimed  at  a  critical  arrangement  of  the  Avhole 
series.  These  Sagas  tell  of  the  great  deeds  of  the  kings  of  the 
North,  as  when  Ilarold  Ilardrada  Invaded  England  only  to 
fall  with  many  thousands  of  his  men  at  Stamford  Bridge,  and 
when  ]Magnus  called  Barelegs  because  he  wore  the  kilt,  har¬ 
ried  Scotland  and  Ireland  only  to  be  cut  off'  in  the  county 
Down.  But  though  kings  and  earls  are  the  leading  charac¬ 
ters  in  these  Sagas,  the  bold  spirit  of  the  freeman  of  the  North 
runs  through  them  like  golden  thread,  and  they  are  full  of  the 
outspoken  utterances  of  the  allodial  franklins  of  Scandinavia, 

‘  who  did  not  scruple,  if  king  or  earl  wronged  them,  to  defy 
‘  them  and  resist  them  to  the  death.’ 

Besides  these,  there  is  another  series  of  Sagas,  and  those 
the  most  interesting  because  they  are  the  most  truthful  of 
all.  The  genius  of  the  Saga-Avriter  has  more  power  to  charm 
as  it  approaches  nearer  to  our  common  earth.  These  are  the 
Sagas  which  relate  the  every-day  life  of  the  Icelanders  at 
home  and  abroad ;  and  it  is  in  this  class,  as  might  be  sup¬ 
posed,  that  Ave  find  the  masterpieces  of  the  literature.  Put¬ 
ting  the  Nial  Saga  on  one  side  as  a  Avork  entirely  by  itself, 
and  as  the  very  floAver  of  this  Avonderful  Icelandic  jtrose  litera¬ 
ture,  Ave  may  ask  Avhere,  in  any  vernacular  literature  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  shall  Ave  find  such  a  sharply-cut  character  as  the 
energetic  and  yet  laAV-skilled  Glum,  in  the  Saga  Avhich  bears 
his  name ;  or  as  the  noble  Gisli,  the  true  brother  and  fiiithful 
friend;  or  as  Snorri  the  Priest,  the  politic  and  yet  resolute  chief, 
in  the  Eyrbyggja-Saga,  that  man  Avho  Avas  bold  as  a  lion  and  yet 
Avas  ever  ready  to  eke  out  the  hide  of  the  kingofbeastsAviththe 
fox’s  skin.  Where  such  Avomen  as  Gudrun  in  Laxdaela,  the 
Avoman  AA-ho,  according  to  her  own  account,  ‘  Avas  Avorst  to  him  she 
‘  loved  best ;  ’  or  Bergthora,  Njal’s  loving  Avife ;  or,  coming  to 
bad  Avomen,  as  Hallgcrda,  the  unforgiving  hateful  AA’oman,  Avho 
Avas  Avedded  to  the  generous  Gunnar,  only  to  desert  him  at  the 
hour  of  his  greatest  need.  Nor,  if  avc  descend  to  the  last  age 
of  Icelandic  independence,  shall  Ave  find  the  Sturlunga,  that 
great  Saga,  Avhich  tells  of  the  internecine  feuds  of  the  great 
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chiefs  in  the  thirteenth  century,  which  ruined  their  country,  less 
full  of  noble  characters  and  striking  traits.  We  are  therefore 
glad  to  find  that  the  Delegates  of  the  Oxford  Press  are  about 
to  follow  up  the  good  work  which  they  have  begun  in  this  Dic¬ 
tionary  by  printing,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Vigfusson, 
a  critical  text  of  this  most  important  Saga  from  an  excellent 
MS.  in  the  British  Museum.  ‘  No  other  country  in  Europe,’ 
says  Dr.  Dasent,  ‘  possesses  an  ancient  vernacular  literature 
‘  to  be  compared  -with  this ;  and  if  to  this  be  added  the  trans- 
‘  lations  and  adaptations  from  the  cycle  of  Romance  litera- 
‘  ture,  and  the  homilies  and  works  of  religious  edification,  as 
‘  well  as  those  on  ])hysical  and  moral  science,  of  Avhich  Iceland 
‘  ])ossesses  her  full  share,  we  shall  see  that,  whether  in  a 
‘  literary  or  a  j»hilosophical  jK)int  of  view,  no  literature  in 

*  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages  can  compete  with  that  of  Iceland. 
*•  It  is  not  certainly  in  forma  pauperis  that  she  appears  at 

*  the  bar  of  the  tribunal  of  learning.’ 

Into  this  magnificent  literature,  which  may  be  truly  said  to 
contain  reading  for  a  lifetime,  it  is  that  a  door  has  been  opened 
by  the  liberality  of  the  Delegates  of  the  Oxford  Press.  Let 
the  reader  not  forget  to  honour  those  to  whom  honour  is  due, 
when  he  wanders  through  these  fresh  pastures.  No  better 
use  can  be  conceived  of  the  means,  both  pecuniary  and  mecha¬ 
nical,  which  the  Oxford  Press  has  at  its  disposal,  than  that  it 
should  devote  a  ])ortion  of  them  to  a  work  like  this  Icelandic 
Dictionary,  which  may  be  said  to  contjiin  the  life-blood  of 
Cleasby,  for  he  died  in  its  conception,  and  the  best  vears  of 
Mr.  Vigf  ussoifs  life,  who  has  worked  so  indefatigably  at  its 
coin])letion,  and  been  fortunate  enough  to  see  it  aj)pear  in  its  full 
proportions,  containing  more  than  twice  the  matter  and  the  re¬ 
ferences  embodied  in  Cleasby ’s  materials.  In  conclusion,  let 
us  hope  that  all  who  have  been  concerned  in  the  publication 
of  this  great  jthilological  work  will  find  their  reward  :  the 
heirs  of  Richard  Cleasby,  in  the  consciousness  that  the  labours 
of  their  illustrious  relative  have  at  last  seen  the  light ;  the 
Delegates  of  the  Oxford  Press,  in  the  conviction  that  they 
have  fostered  a  work  which  is  alike  honourable  to  Oxford 
and  to  England ;  and,  though  last,  not,  certainly,  least,  Mr. 
Vigfusson,  in  the  assurance  that  in  this  Dictionary  he  has 
jaised  an  abiding  monument  to  his  OAvn  consummate  scholar- 
shij),  as  well  as  to  the  memory  of  Richard  Cleasby. 
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Aut.  IX. — Journal  of  Henry  Cockburn  ;  being  a  Continuation 

of  ‘  Memorials  of  his  Timef  2  Vola.  8vo.  Edinburgh; 

1874. 

Tt  is  sixteen  years  ago  since  we  reviewed  in  this  Journal  a 
posthumous  work  entitled  ‘  Memorials  of  his  Time,  by 
‘  Henry  Cockburn.’  The  author  was  the  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Scotland,  well  known  under  the  title  of  Lord  Cock¬ 
burn.  The  book  was  full  of  freshness  and  vivacity,  and  gave  a 
vivid  and  amusing  j)icture  of  the  manners  and  habits  of  society, 
the  politics  and  the  gossip,  the  distinguished  men  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  events  of  the  period  of  his  youth  and  earlier  manhood,  in 
the  northern  portion  of  the  island.  It  Avas  Avritten  Avith  con¬ 
siderable  poAver  and  humour,  and  AA’as  a  very  pleasant  and,  as 
it  ])roved,  a  very  popular  and  successful  autobiography. 

In  our  former  notice  Ave  took  the  opportunity  of  describ¬ 
ing  the  general  character  of  its  author,  Avho  was  a  man,  although 
not  much  knoAAm  perhaps  beyond  the  limits  of  Scotland,  singu¬ 
larly  Avell  knoAvn  Avithin  them.  Apart  altogether  from  his  pro¬ 
fessional  and  forensic  abilities,  Avhich  Avere  very  considerable, 
his  genial  temper,  kindly  manners,  and  fund,  Avhich  never 
failed,  of  humorous  and  liA’ely  thought  and  expression,  made 
him  a  favourite  Avith  all  classes,  and  Avith  men  of  all  shades  of 
opuiion.  There  Avere  fcAv  men — Indeed  there  Avere  none,  of 
note  or  distinction  in  Scotland  during  the  period  of  Avhich  he 
AATote — Avith  Avhom  he  had  not  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy.  The 
friend  of  Scott  and  Jeffrey,  Horner  and  Brougham,  Playfair 
and  Dugald  Stewart ;  a  scion  of  the  house  of  Dundas,  but  a 
strong  adherent  of  Fox  and  the  Whigs — he  had  opportunities 
of  observation,  as  Avell  as  personal  experience,  Avhich  imparted 
zest  and  colour  to  these  desultory  but  lively  reflections  of  the 
past.  Terminating  in  1830,  the  object  of  the  book  Avas  to 
sketch,  as  it  did  Avith  considerable  brightness,  a  state  of  society 
which  Avas  then  expiring,  and  Avhich  has  now  entirely  passed 
aAvay.  It  contained  also  a  history  of  the  early  vicissitudes 
and  struggles  of  the  Whig  leaders  and  party  in  Edinburgh  ;  of 
the  commencement  of  the  ‘  Edinburgh  IleA’ieAv,’  and  of  the  circle 
to  AA’hom  it  OAved  its  birth,  to  Avhich  he  himself  belonged ;  of 
the  gradual  gi-OAvth,  and  ultimate  culmination  and  triumph,  of 
the  opinions  Avhich  it  asserted  ;  and  broke  off  just  as  the  crisis 
AAas  at  hand,  and  the  creed,  so  long  in  the  shadoAV,  Avas  about 
to  emerge  into  the  sunshine. 

The  tAA'o  volumes  noAV  before  us,  the  title  of  Avhich  Ave  have 
prefixed  to  this  article,  are  a  continuation  of  the  ‘  Memorials,’ 
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and  embrace  tlie  period  from  1830  down  to  1854.  The  author 
seems  to  have  jotted  down,  at  pretty  close  intervals,  his  thoughts 
and  views  of  passing  events.  These  memoranda  were  coii- 
timied  till  within  a  very  few  days  of  his  death.  We  do  not 
doubt,  and  these  volumes  indicate  the  fact  pretty  plainly,  that 
there  may  have  been  among  the  original  materials  many  remi¬ 
niscences  recorded  which  a  prudent  editor  woidd  be  inclined  to 
sui)press,  even  after  the  comparatively  long  interval  which  luis 
elapsed.  We  observe  with  pleasure  that  the  editing  of  the 
w’ork  deserves  all  commendation.  It  is  laudably  and  excej)- 
tionally  free  from  faults  too  common  in  such  publications.  The 
selection  contains  nothing  approaching  to  a  violation  of  private 
confidence ;  nor  have  the  editors  been  tempted,  for  the  sake  of 
])oint  or  pungency,  to  include  anything  wdiich  could  justlv 
wound  the  feelings  or  the  rc])utation  of  the  living.  Some  pas¬ 
sages  occur,  of  strength  and  vigour,  in  regard  to  the  actions 
and  character  of  public  men ;  but  they  never  transgress  el¬ 
even  approach  the  boundaries  of  fair  and  honourable  criticism. 
There  is  no  egotism — no  affectation — nothing  which  does  not 
breathe  the  kindly  taste  and  affectionate  spirit  of  the  man. 

How  much  Cockburn  himself  would  have  shrunk  from  such 
posthumous  treachery  as  is  not  unusual  in  the  present  day, 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  extract  from  his  Journal  in 
1845 

‘  I  have  all  my  life  had  a  bad  habit  of  preserving  letters,  and  of 
keeping  them  all  arranged  and  doequeted ;  but  seeing  the  future  use 
that  is  often  made  of  papers,  especially  by  friemllji  biographers  who 
rarely  hesitate  to  sacrifice  confidence  and  delicacy  to  the  promotion  of 
sale  or  excitement,  I  have  long  resolved  to  send  them  all  up  the 
chimney  in  the  form  of  smoke ;  and  yesterday  the  sentence  was  exe¬ 
cuted.  I  have  kept  Kichardson’s  and  Jeffrey’s,  and  some  correspon¬ 
dence  I  had  during  important  passages  of  our  Scotch  progress ;  but  the 
rest,  amounting  to  several  thousands,  can  now,  thank  God,  enable  no 
venality  to  publish  sacred  secrets,  or  to  stain  fair  reputations  by  plau¬ 
sible  mistakes.  Yet  old  friends  eannot  be  parted  with  without  a  pang. 
The  sight  of  oven  the  outsides  of  letters  of  fifty  3  ears  recalls  a  part  of 
the  interest  with  which  each  was  received  in  its  daj-,  and  their  anni¬ 
hilation  makes  one  start,  as  if  one  had  suddenly  reached  the  ago  of  final 
oblivion.  Nevertheless  as  p.aeket  after  jnieket  smothered  the  fire  witli 
its  ashes,  and  gradually  disappeared  in  dim  vapour,  I  reflected  that  my 
correspondents  were  .safe,  and  I  was  pleased.’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  103.) 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  as  Cockburn’s  notes  approached 
more  nearly  to  the  times  of  the  present  generation,  they  should 
retain  the  charm  which  distance  lent  to  his  retrosiiect,  or  the 
quaint  and  picturesque  effect  which  was  produced  by  his  recol¬ 
lections  of  less  fiuniliar  habits.  Since  1830  everything  in  the 
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kingdom  has  been  gravitating  to  the  metropolis,  and  the  force 
operates  in  an  increasing  ratio  every  year.  Distinctive  and 
traditional  manners  and  customs  are  necessarily  rubbed  off  and 
ground  down  by  the  friction  produced  by  constant  inter-com¬ 
munication.  The  old  ways  are  lost,  although  the  new  may 
not  become  familiar ;  the  characteristics  of  a  sejtarate  nation 
vanish,  and  only  leave  those  of  a  province  in  their  place. 
Cockburn,  who  was  greatly  attached  to  the  traditions  of  Scot¬ 
tish  society,  saw  and  much  lamented  the  accelerated  pace  at 
which  they  were  in  the  course  of  disapj)earlng.  lie  specu¬ 
lates  thus  in  1836,  as  tn  the  probable  effect  of  more  rapid 
Intercourse  with  London,  ami  his  anticipations  have  proved 
within  the  mark : — 

‘  III  twenty  years  Lonilon  will  probably  be  within  fifteen  hours  by 
land  of  Edinburgh,  and  every  other  place  will  be  shaking  hands,  with¬ 
out  making  a  long  arm,  with  its  neighbour  of  only  a  county  or  two  off. 
This  will  add  to  our  wealth,  and  in  many  respects  to  our  ease.  But  is 
not  seclusion  often  a  blessing  Difficulty  of  being  reached  has  its  ad¬ 
vantages.  Our  separate  provincial  characters  will  be  lost  in  the  general 
mass  where  London  will  predominate ;  just  as  the  picturesque  peculi¬ 
arities  of  the  old  personal  characters  of  individuals  are  now  all  melted 
in  the  fusion  of  common  society.’  ‘  Geneva,’  he  says,  ‘  could  not  have 
been  Geneva  near  Paris,  nor  Edinburgh,  Edinburgh  near  London.’ 

This  jirocess  of  attrition  ami  levelling  is  of  course  in  con¬ 
stant  operation.  Long  as  Scotland  may  retain  the  substance 
of  her  ancient  institutions,  or  laws,  or  habits,  or  religion,  or 
language,  yet  still  the  process  of  fusion  goes  on  insensibly,  to 
the  injury  of  the  distinctive  and  picturesque,  and  the  creation 
of  a  uniform  standard  in  which  individuality  is  lost  in  the  mass. 
The  old  Scots  philosophers, — the  strong,  coarse,  powerful, 
tyrannical  Scottish  Bench — the  drinking,  roistering,  shrewd, 
and  humorous  lairds — who  were  funiliar  to  Cockburn’s  youth, 
had  not  only  departed,  but  had  become  impossible  in  1830. 
They  could  not  have  lived  in  the  altered  atmosphere.  Pro¬ 
bably  the  group  to  which  our  author  belonged — not  undis¬ 
tinguished  when  it  numbered  Brougham,  Scott,  AVilson, 
Jeffrey,  and  Horner  in  its  ranks,  and  which  has  noAv  left  not 
one  of  its  number  behind,  is  not  likely  again  to  find  its  counter¬ 
part  in  the  society  of  the  jiresent  generation,  although  Edin¬ 
burgh  still  contains  more  than  one  circle  distinguished  by 
intellect,  learning,  and  accomplishment. 

Another  gloomy  element  which  oppresses  our  author,  is  the 
increasing  amount  of  daily  business — the  larger  exactions  of  life 
on  our  time  and  leisure.  Doubtless  Ave  should  all  be  much  the 
better  for  a  little  more  idleness — the  not  unwholesome  medicine 
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of  the  mind.  How  much  of  the  glorious  and  the  beautiful  of 
existence,  and  how  much  of  the  lofty  thought  and  conception 
which  they  engender,  are  not  lost  by  our  meritorious  represen¬ 
tatives  who  spend  their  summer  days  in  committee  rooms,  and 
their  nights  in  debate,  and  breathe  the  fresh  air  only  as  they 
walk  dismally  home  at  sunrise  in  June  ?  So  it  is  through  all 
ranks  and  occupations.  The  world  moves  too  fast  to  Avait  for 
the  elaborate  or  the  grand.  Thus  Cockburn  bewails  the  cur¬ 
tailment  of  the  holidays  of  the  Court  of  Session: — 

‘  What  signifies  this,’  he  says,  ‘  or  the  law,  or  the  public  ?  Our  vaca- 
tion  is  encroached  upon  ;  our  two  months  in  spring,  and  the  long  glories 
of  the  four  months  in  summer  and  autumn  are  no  more  secure.  We 
may  be  left  some  pirt  of  them,  but  their  comfortable  security  is  gone. 
We  live  in  a  fright.  And  what  vaciitions  they  Avere  !  IIoav  opportune 
for  the  place  called  London  for  those  Avho  liked  it  in  spring,  for  the 
Continent  in  autumn,  for  study,  for  the  country,  for  the  general  re- 
freslnnent  of  the  soul !  O  my  spring  flowers  !  My  roses  !  The  end¬ 
less  succes-sion  of  birds  and  of  bloom,  from  the  early  half-chilled  March 
snowdrops,  to  the  late  lingering  November  carnation !  The  vernal 
blackbird,  the  .summer  evening,  the  utter  ces.sation  of  business,  the  long 
truce,  the  mind’s  recovery  of  itself,  the  relapse  into  natural  voluntary 
habits.  People  talk  of  the  surcease  of  justice — Avhat  a  mercy  for  suitors. 
What  a  proportion  of  our  eminent  men  haA'e  been  trained  in  this  scene. 
But  had  they  been  Avorked  out  by  nearly  constjint  professional  toil,  or 
expectations,  or  vulgarised  by  law  being  the  chief  object  of  their  lives, 
they  would  have  contributed  no  more  to  the  glory  of  Edinburgh  or  of 
Scotland  than  any  other  body  of  legal  practitioners.’ 

The  intense  love  of  Nature,  Avhom  he  certainly  AAorshipped 
and  reverenced  much  more  than  Themis,  Avas  strongly  devel¬ 
oped  in  our  author’s  mind.  He  chafed  and  rebelled  against 
the  chain  Avhich  kept  him  to  the  oar.  This  strain  comes  out 
strongly  in  these  volumes,  and  imparts  a  fresh  and  breezy 
atmosphere  to  his  thoughts.  Some  of  his  descriptions  of  scenes 
noAv  well  knoAvn,  but  not  so  familiar  then,  are  sketched  Avith  a 
bold  and  poAverful  hand.  He  encountered  them  mainly  in  his 
Circuit  AA-anderings,  betAveen  the  assizes  at  the  different  towns 
in  the  North  and  West.  The  uppermost  thought  in  his  mind, 
hoAvever,  ever  Avas,  Avhen  should  he  escape  to  the  Pentland 
hills  ?  and  the  days  were  counted  from  his  leaving  them  until 
his  return. 

‘  Why,  amidst  all  the  beauty,’  he  exclaims,  ‘  Avhich  surrounds  Edin¬ 
burgh  have  we  never  had  a  single  English  hedge  alehouse,  or  English 
country  inn  ?  Whi.sky  no  doubt  is  a  devil ;  but  Avhy  has  this  devil  so 
many  worshippers  ?  Chiefly  because  e.xclusion,  with  its  horror  of  open 
sunny  recreation,  will  give  the  people  no  deity  to  folloAv.  Nice,  Avell 
placed.  Auburn  inns  Avould  certainly  succeed.  But  Ave  must  be  able  to 
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get  to  them  tliroiigli  green  fields,  happy  with  white  lambs,  and  fra¬ 
grant  with  fresh  mown  hay,  or  rich  with  heavy  grain.  We  shall  then 
be  trained  to  sit  without  being  stared  or  laughed  at,  on  clean  chairs,  set 
out  on  the  garden  turf ;  to  be  sober,  though  merry  ;  and  well-bred  and 
at  ease  although  other  parties,  equally  happy,  should  be  near  us.  Would 
that  our  dun  sky  could  borrow  some  of  the  Italian  blue ;  but  much  of 
the  coarseness  of  our  climate  would  be  abated,  if  we  turned  the  good 
that  is  in  it  to  better  account.’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  106.) 

What  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  would  say  to  tliis  praise  of  an 
English  aleiiouse  we  cannot  tell.  The  picture  is  doubtless  a 
pleasant  one — but  then  that  dun  sky,  the  pitiless  easterly 
blast,  the  dank  grass,  the  soaking  shower,  would  sadly  spoil  its- 
Arcadian  beauty.  Scotland  must  have  an  English  climate - 
before  such  scenes  as  Morland  painted  can  be  reproduced  across 
the  border. 

His  appreciation  of  natural  beauty  led  him  to  constitute 
himself  the  guardian  and  protector  of  the  picturesque  features 
of  his  native  city,  which  ingenuity  has  done  much  to  destroy.. 
One  of  the  latest  of  his  productions  was  a  pamphlet  which  he 
quaintly  entitled  ‘  A  Letter  to  the  Lord  Provost  on  the  best 
‘  way  of  spoiling  the  Beauties  of  Edinburgh  ’ ;  but  although  he 
accomplished  some  things  in  this  direction,  more  fatal  outrages 
succeeded  in  spite  of  his  remonstrances.  The  beautiful  valley 
which  lies,  or  rather  lay  to  the  Xorth  of  the  Castle  Rock  and 
the  Old  Town,  is  now  a  railway  station,  and  every  traveller 
enters  the  city  over  ground  from  Avhich  Cockburn  long 
struggled  to  exclude  him.  Retribution  has  followed  the 
offence,  for  it  is  the  Avorst  railway  station  in  the  kingdom. 
The  public  of  Edinburgh  have  not  forgotten  these  exertions  of 
their  popular  and  good-humoured  citizen,  and  a  new  quarter 
of  the  toAvn,  recently  opened,  close  to  some  of  the  scenes  in. 
which  he  took  the  greatest  interest,  has  since  been  called  by 
his  name.  Nor  Avere  his  sympathies  confined  to  Edinburgh. 
He  Avails  over  the  destruction  Avhich  has  overtaken  St. 
AndreAvs,  and  Avhich,  Avhen  he  Avrote,  Avas  impending  over 
GlasgOAv  University,  and  has  since  befallen  it.  Of  the  latter, 
among  other  ancient  relics,  he  commemorates  one,  which  ho 
thus  describes : — 

‘  There  is  a  grey  stone  image,  something  like  a  leopard,  perched  on 
one  of  the  pillars  of  the  great  outer  stair  leading  up  to  the  hail.  It  has 
sat  there  with  its  four  legs  up,  and  its  pleased  countenance  smiling 
graciously  on  many  generations  of  teachers,  and  students,  and  strangers. 
The  head  of  this  single  creature  is  better  tcorth  preserving  and  consult^ 
ing  than  the  heads  of  all  the  living  Professors' 

While  these  volumes,  however,  possess  less  of  that  distinc 
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live  interest  which  marked  their  predecessor,  they' arc  full  of 
attraction  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  course  of  social 
and  political  events  in  Scotland  forty  years  ago,  and  bring  out 
the  character  of  the  writer  in  a  light  exceedingly  creditable  to 
his  sagacity  and  power.  For  the  first  time  we  see  him  as  a 
man  of  political  action :  bold,  resolute,  and  prudent ;  capable 
as  we  think  of  greater  efforts  than  he  ever  was  called  on  to 
make,  and  as  sound  in  council  as  he  had  shown  himself  able  in 
discussion.  The  former  volume  represented  him  as  a  barrister 
working  his  way  uj)  against  the  tide,  contributing  occasionally 
to  the  pages  of  this  Itcview,  and  taking  his  part  with  ready 
and  persuasive  eloquence  in  the  ])olitical  demonstrations 
against  what  he  thought  the  misrule  and  oppression  of  the 
times,  and  in  favour  of  all  which  was  liberal,  philanthropic, 
and  just.  But,  like  the  rest  of  that  circle,  he  had  never  before 
had  his  jiart  in  the  actual  conduct  of  affairs.  lie  sketched  out 
Reform  Bills  for  the  benefit  of  his  paidiainentary  friends,  did 
what  he  could  to  promote  im})rovcinont3  in  the  summoning  of 
juries  and  the  administration  of  the  criminal  law,  and  sneered 
at  close  burghs  and  Commissioners  of  Supply,  the  autocrats 
of  the  counties  of  Scotland.  But  the  first  of  these  volumes 
draws  uj)  the  curtain  on  a  very  different  scene.  The  French 
Revolution  has  come  and  gone ;  the  King  has  been  unable 
from  popular  excitement  to  dine  with  the  city  of  London ;  the 
Duke  of  AVellington’s  Government  has  resigned  ;  Lord  Grey 
has  been  sent  for  and  f*>rmed  his  Administration  ;  after  twenty- 
four  years  cf  exile,  the  Whigs  are  once  more  in  power  ;  Jeffrey 
is  Lord  Advocate,  and  Cockburn  is  Solicitor-General.  The 
first  sentence  in  the  book  is  characteristic.  ‘  The  circumstance 
‘  that  excites  the  greatest  horror  in  the  Toi-y  mind  is  the  spec- 
‘  tacle  of  Brougham  sitting  on  the  Woolsack.’ 

The  story  of  the  birth  and  fortunes  of  the  first  Reform  Bill 
— little  did  Cockburn  dream  of  the  second,  or  of  the  quarter 
from  which  it  w'as  to  come — is  told  with  great  effect  from  the 
point  of  view  from  Avhich  our  author  saw  them.  That  point 
of  vicAv  Avas  one  of  responsibility,  anxiety,  and  peculiar  kno\A'- 
ledge.  Cockburn  Avas  entrusted  Avith  the  preparation  of  the 
Reform  Bill  for  Scotland  ;  and  it  must  have  been  a  subject 
of  singular  satisfiiction  to  him  that  after  a  long  life  spent  in 
promoting  the  struggle  for  popular  rights,  his  should  have  been 
the  hand  to  giA-e  them  Parliamentary  and  in  the  end  statutory 
expression.  ‘  It  is  giving  us,’  he  says,  ‘  a  political  constitution 
‘  for  the  first  time.  The  ReA’olution  did  not  do  more  for  Eng- 
‘  land.’  It  is  indeed  hard  to  believe  that  five  and  forty  years 
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ago  no  such  thing  as  popular  representation  existed  in  Scot¬ 
land  :  that  the  county  members  were  elected  by  a  small  knot  of 
landed  gentry  termed  freeholders,  aided  by  a  limited  number  of 
paper  qualifications,  and  the  members  for  the  burghs  by  town- 
councils  not  pojmlarly  chosen,  but  self- elected. 

Cockburn  tells  us  that  he  was  early  in  the  secret  of  the 
intentions  of  the  Government,  and  in  fact  had  his  draft  pre¬ 
pared  before  the  end  of  the  year ;  and  he  observes  on 
the  remarkable  fact  that  although  the  Government  plan  was 
known  to  about  twenty  persons,  not  a  whisper  of  it  ever 
reached  the  public  until  the  memorable  day  when  Lord  .lohn 
Kussell  startled  the  House  of  Commons,  and  took  away  the 
breath  of  the  country  gentlemen,  by  Avhat  seemed  then  the 
cool  audacity  of  the  Bill.  Honourable  as  it  was,  Cockburn 
seems  to  have  felt  his  position  as  one  of  extreme  difficulty  and 
responsibility.  .1  effrey  was  in  London :  he  was  forbidden  to 
communicate  with  anyone  else,  and  he  was  obliged  to  prepare 
his  draft  without  assistance  or  consultation  from  any  quar¬ 
ter.  The  work,  however,  was  thoroughly  done ;  and  although 
of  course  the  details  suffered  considerable  change  in  the  sub¬ 
sequent  stages  of  the  measure,  the  Act  stands  to  this  day  on 
the  broad  and  firm  lines  on  which  his  hand  at  first  designed  it. 

‘  The  main  defect  in  the  Bill,’  he  says — and  probably  the  main 
alteration  made  on  his  original  proi)osals — ‘  consists  in  not  ex- 
‘  tinguishing  more  districts  of  towns,  and  throwing  the  burghs 
‘  into  the  counties,  even  though  this  had  led  to  giving  some 
‘  counties  two  members.’  The  question  thus  raised  has  not 
been  set  at  rest,  even  by  the  second  Reform  Bill. 

But  stormy  days  were  at  hand :  and  they  were  days  of  deep 
anxiety  to  Cockbum,  placed  as  Solicitor-General  as  the  sole 
representative  of  the  Executive  in  Scotland,  amid  scenes  of 
unexamjded  popular  commotion.  Strong  as  the  feeling  in 
favour  of  the  Bill,  the  whole  Bill,  and  nothing  but  the  Bill 
was  in  England,  in  Scotland,  which  had  everything  to  gain  by 
it,  it  was  probably  still  more  intense.  Those  who  recollect 
those  exciting  alternations  between  hope  and  fear,  safety  and 
imminent  peril,  which  preceded  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill 
in  August  1832,  will  know  how  difficult  it  is,  by  mei*e  descrip¬ 
tion,  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  agitation  of  the  public  mind 
during  the  changes  and  vicissitudes  of  the  interval.  But  the 
pages  of  this  record,  expressing  as  they  do  the  impressions 
of  the  writer  from  week  to  week,  reproduce  something  of  the 
effect  of  present  events.  It  was  indeed  a  great  crisis :  how 
great  the  solution  of  it  prevents  us  from  ever  fully  realising. 
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But  even  in  the  midst  of  it  there  were  junctures  when  the 
boldest  held  his  breath  for  a  time.  It  was  thus  that  it  struck 
Cockburn  in  May  1832,  on  Lord  Grey’s  resignation  : — 

‘  I  never  before  actually  felt  the  immediate  presence  of  a  great  popular 
crisis.  I  advise  nobody  to  create  it.  The  fearful  jiart  of  it  was  the  absence 
of  riot.  There  was  nothing  to  distract  the  attention,  or  to  break  the  ter¬ 
rible  silence — nothing  but  grave  looks  and  orderly  public  proceedings, 
Tinconquerable  resolution,  and  the  absolute  certainty  that  if  any  acci¬ 
dent  had  made  resistance  begin  anywhere,  it  would  have  run  like  an 
electric  .shock  in  a  nuunent.  A  lecling  of  personal  painfulness  was 
given  to  the  public  alarm  by  the  conduct  of  those  who  were  hostile  to 
Keform,  and  who,  seeing  their  destruction  in  this  Bill,  gave  themselves 
up  to  fury  and  despair — feelings  not  unnatural  in  their  situation,  but 
which  took  iiwtiy  from  the  struggle  the  ordinary  character  of  a  party 
contest.  The  ])oliticiil  atmosphere  was  calm,  but  heavy  and  oppressed 
with  the  lurid  sulphury  feeling  of  a  coming  storm.’ 

On  the  passing  of  the  Bill  he  says : — 

‘  The  regeneration  of  Scotland  is  now  secured !  At  present,  I  scarcely 
expect  above  three,  perhaj)s  only  two,  of  the  Radical  party  to  be  re¬ 
turned  to  next  I’arliameut  Irom  Scotland,  and  not  many  Tories.  The 
future  effect  of  the  rise  of  the  people  remains  to  be  seen.  Much  will 
depend  on  the  state  of  Fnuice.  Good  order  there  will  probably  lead 
to  it  here;  but  if  a  republic — the  liivourite  project  of  the  wrong-headed 
there — were  to  prevail,  the  rise  of  the  people  here  would  acquire  a 
new  aspect.’ 

The  spirit  of  political  prophecy  is  seldom  to  be  trusted  when 
exercised  in  the  centre  of  a  political  whirlwind:  nor  are 
Cockburn’s  anticipations  an  exception  to  the  remark.  He 
does  indeed  credit  himself  justly  with  one  prediction  which 
was  actually  fulfilled.  He  savs  under  date  December  12, 
18.32:— 

‘  The  most  extraordinary  of  these  (the  election  preparations)  is  the 
rise  of  the  hustings  at  the  Cross.  Edinburgh  has  rarely  seen  a  sight 
so  striking,  so  full  of  recollections  and  prospects,  as  what  is  implied  in 
these  raw  planks.  Peoj)le  are  staring  at  them  as  if  they  were  looking 
at  the  ark,  cursing  or  blessing  according  to  their  opinions.  I  should 
like  to  hejir  what  the  gho.sts  of  the  old  freeholders  are  saying.  About 
eleven  years  ago  1  happened  to  predict  at  one  of  the  Fo.x  dinners  that 
if  we  stood  firm  and  agitated,  we  should  see  the  hustings  at  the  Cross 
in  ten  years.  This  rhetorical  tlourish  was  taken  up  seriotisly,  and 
never  forgotten,  and  I  have  received  great  credit  as  a  prophet.’  (Vol.  i. 
p.  40.) 

Of  the  first  nomination  at  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh,  he  says, 
‘  I  never  saw  a  show  of  hands  before,  nor  was  I  ever  more 
‘  struck  than  at  the  effect  of  men’s  hands  being  twice  as  numer- 
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‘  ous  as  their  heads — it  makes  a  flash.’  But  the  flash  will 
never  be  seen  at  the  Cross  again. 

One  element  however,  in  common  with  our  rulers  of  that  day, 
Cockburn  overlooked  in  his  prognostics.  lie  did  not  allow  for 
the  recoil :  a  serious  element  in  heavy  artillery.  It  was  forgot¬ 
ten  that  the  long  and  severe  tension  of  the  minds  of  men  would 
inevitably  cause  a  I'ebound.  In  a  country  like  this,  which 
moves  to  change  very  slowly,  and  which  bows  to  tradition 
and  custom  and  old  opinion  much  more  than  it  chooses  to 
confess,  no  great  alteration  can  be  made  in  any  of  its  insti¬ 
tutions  without  a  struggle,  nor  can  the  struggle  prevail  without 
instant  reaction.  It  Avas  a  result  as  certain  as  any  mathe¬ 
matical  consequence,  that  the  many  who  were  averse  to 
change,  but  yet  bent  to  receive  what  they  could  not  avoid, 
Avould  resist  any  repetition  of  the  eflort  they  had  so  painfully 
made.  It  was  also  certain  that  the  fever  heat  of  the  multitude 
could  not  be,  and  should  not  be,  sustained  when  the  cc'inbat 
Avas  OA'er  :  that  AA'eariness  and  lassitude  Avould  succeed  to  excite¬ 
ment,  and  that  the  old  battle-cry  AA'ould  for  a  season  lose  its 
magic.  This  Avas  sure  to  be  the  instinct,  not  only  of  those  aa  Iio 
folloAved  jjerhaps  unAvillingly  in  the  train  of  the  more  advanced 
and  ardent  of  the  party,  but  of  the  country  itself.  It  avouUI 
have  been  the  true  policy  of  the  Liberal  party  of  that  day  to 
have  Avaited  for  the  subsiding  of  the  Avaters,  before  fresh 
schemes  Avere  put  in  agitation,  or  before  they  gave  an  indirect 
but  timid  countenance  to  the  agitation  of  others.  When 
Cockburn  prophesies  the  extinction  of  the  Tory  party,  he  is 
right  only  in  part,  but  in  the  main  he  is  AATong.  The  old  AV’atch- 
words  Avere  doubtless  at  an  end,  but  the  party,  as  experience 
has  shoAvn,  AA-as  not  then,  and  is  not  iioav  by  any  means  in  the 
forlorn  condition  in  Avhich  he  expected  to  find  it.  The  account 
Avhich  Cockburn  gives  of  the  gradual  Avaning  of  the  popularity 
of  the  Liberal  Government,  is  Avell  Avorthy  study  as  a  mere 
historictil  illustration  of  hoAv  rulers  ought  to  act  after  some 
great  organic  and  constitutional  transmutation,  and  of  the  in¬ 
evitable  dangers  AA-hich  aAvait  them. 

The  account  of  the  Reform  Bill  substantially  concludes  the 
political  part  of  the  Avork.  The  author  Avas  raised  to  the  Bench 
in  1833,  and  although  there  are  some  political  reflections 
scattered  over  his  tlournal,  he  substantially  takes  his  leave  of 
these  thorny  paths.  W e  turn  to  other  matters. 

There  are  continued  in  these  volumes  some  sketches  of  con¬ 
temporary  character  such  as  those  Avhich  made  the  former  Avork 
so  interesting.  Brougham’s  name  is  often  mentioned;  but 
never  with  praise.  In  one  elaborate  analysis  of  his  character 
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Cockburn  does  ample  justice  to  his  extraordinary  power;  but 
in  regard  to  the  man  he  is  severe,  if  not  bitter.  In  a  note  he 
has  these  not  flattering  remarks  : — 

‘  Sir  James  Mackintosh  says  in  his  “  Memoirs  ”  : — “  The  address  and 
“  insinuation  of  Brougham  are  so  great,  that  nothing  but  the  bad  tem- 
“  per,  which  he  cannot  always  hide,  could  hinder  him  from  master- 
“  ing  everybody  as  he  does  Romilly.  He  leads  others  to  his  opinions. 
“  He  generally  appears  at  first  to  concur  with  theirs,  and  never  more 
“  than  half  opposes  at  once.  This  management  is  helped  by  an  air  of 
“  easy  fninkness  that  would  lay  suspicion  himself  asleep.”  *  If  this  be 
so,  there  must  be  two  Broughams  in  the  world ;  for  scarcely  an  air  of 
insinuation,  leading,  or  frankness,  ever  came  into,  or  came <  out  of,  the 
composition  of  the  one  I  know.  He  lias  management  and  address,  I 
know — if  by  this  is  meant  plotting ;  but  he  is,  and  cannot  avoid  being, 
alarming  and  repulsive.  But,  to  be  sure,  I  never  s;vw  him  when  his 
genius  happened  to  be  rebuked  by  Romilly.  His  voice  is  singularly 
sweet,  no  doubt,  and  the  mere  manner  is  often  pleasant ;  but  when  this 
is  known  to  be  accompanied  by  tyranny  and  snarling,  by  savage  sar¬ 
casm,  by  boundless  confidence,  and  above  all  by  the  unsparing  and 
wanton  sacrifice  of  friends  and  their  feelings,  any  occasional  gentleness 
of  exterior,  instead  of  being  a  charm,  only  increases  the  fearful  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  strange  mass.’ 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  tw’o  men  were  singularly 
uncongenial.  They  were  old  familiars,  but  they  were  not 
friends.  Brougham’s  rough  arrogance  and  boisterous  power 
was  distasteful  to  Cockburn’s  finer  sensibilities.  His  paragon 
was  Jefirey;  and  over  Jeffrey'  Brougham  lorded  it  with  a 
certain  supercilious  arrogance  which  was,  not  unnaturally, 
offensive.  But,  however  much  it  may  be  the  fashion  to  decry 
the  uprightness  of  that  extraordinary  man,  it  is  not  in  these 
pages  that  hard  measure  should  be  dealt  him.  On  his  strong 
shoulders  devolved  iu  the  earlier  days  of  this  lieview  much 
of  the  labour,  and  to  them  was  due  much  of  the  power  and 
popularity  of  our  efforts.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  feeling, 
and  judged  intensely  of  others.  He  would  act  and  speak  witli 
so  much  vehemence  on  some  prejudice  or  unfounded  surmise  as 
to  lead  to  the  appearance,  and  sometimes  the  reality,  of  un¬ 
friendliness  to  his  friends.  There  was  in  his  mercurial  tem- 
perameut  a  certain  restless  instability  which  seemed  inseparable 
from  his  character,  and  from  all  which  he  did.  But  where  we 
think  that  justice  has  not  been  rendered  him  by  his  later  critics 
is  in  the  unquestionable  kindliness  of  his  disjx)sition,  the 
honest}',  fervour  and  breadth  of  his  vieAvs,  the  noble  ambition 
■which  he  cherished,  and  the  ardent  love  for  his  country  which 
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he  (lid  so  much  to  serve  and  improve.  When  we  read  these 
reflections  on  him,  we  cannot  forget  that  they  refer  to  one 
who  for  many  years  did  more  to  raise  the  intellectual  level  of 
his  countrymen  than  all  our  other  public  men  united.  Earnest¬ 
ness  and  enthusiasm  are  not  qualities  so  common  that  we 
can  afford  to  slight  or  sneer  at  them  when  developed  in  so 
large  and  brilliant  a  manner  as  they  were  in  the  career  of 
Henry  Bi'ougham.  He  had  his  littlenesses,  and  we  may  lament 
them ;  but  who  in  son>e  degree  has  them  not,  and  where  again 
shall  we  find  them  combined  Avith  such  unmatched  power,  ver¬ 
satility,  and  energy  ? 

With  Scott,  Cockburn  lived  on  terms  (^f  the  greatest  friend¬ 
ship.  He  knew  him  well,  and  has  some  pleasant  recollections 
of  him.  Speaking  of  Lockhart’s  biography,  he  says  that  it  is 
Scott  to  the  life :  — 

‘  Whether  the  publication  of  this  portrait  will  do  any  good  to  his 
memory  is  a  diflerent  matter.  It  has  greatly  dispelled  the  fascination 
connected  Avith  his  name  in  the  minds  of  those  Avho  only  kneAv  him 
through  his  Avorks  and  his  fame.  They  thought  him  a  purely  literary 
man.  They  have  noAv  been  taught  hoAv  much  he  Avas  a  tradesman, 
even  in  the  exercise  of  his  genius ;  and  to  Avhat  extent  his  taste  for 
those  feudal  times,  Avhich  form  the  charm  of  some  of  his  finest  Avorks, 
Avas  united  Avith  the  practical  obeisance  of  a  vassal  to  his  superior,  and 
how  very  narroAv  and  shalloAv  Averc  all  his  public  views ;  and  hoAV 
much  less  he  valued  fame  and  literature  than  those  results  of  them 
Avhich  enabled  him  to  exercise  an  intellectual  and  splendid  hospitality.’ 

And  on  page  177  be  continues : — 

‘  Dear  Scott !  When  he  Avas  among  us  Ave  thought  Ave  Avorshipped 
him,  at  least  as  much  as  his  modesty  Avould  permit.  And  now  that  he 
is  gone  we  feel  as  if  Ave  had  not  enjoyed  or  cherished  him  half  enough. 
IIoAv  Avould  Ave  cling  to  him  Avere  he  to  reappear !  It  is  a  pleasure 
Avhich  the  next  generation  may  envy,  that  I  still  hear  his  voice  and 
see  his  form.  I  see  him  in  the  court,  and  on  the  street,  in  company, 
and  by  the  Tweed.  The  plain  dress,  the  guttural  burred  voice,  the 
lame  Avalk,  the  thoughtful  heavy  face  Avith  its  mantling  smile,  the 
honest  hearty  manner,  the  joyous  laugh,  the  sing-song  feeling  recita¬ 
tion,  the  graphic  story — they  are  all  before  me  a  hundred  times  a 
d.ay.’ 

Of  Macaulay  be  did  not  knoAV  much;  he  says:  — 

‘He  is  strong  in  all  valuable  points;  a  great  talker,  a  deep  original 
thinker,  a  striking  Avriter,  an  eloquent  speaker,  a  good  scholar,  Avith 
vast  knoAvledge,  Avhich  his  industry  is  regularly  increasing,  the  utmost 
purity,  and  steadfastness  of  principle  anci  of  public  objects,  and  Avith  a 
taste  for  fame  and  usefulness  so  just  and  lofty  that,  though  qualified  to 
captivate  and  enlighten  any  audience  or  to  advise  any  cabinet,  he  holds 
this  perishable  poAver  as  insignificant  Avhen  compared  Avith  the  perma- 
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nent  glory  of  literature  or  philosophy.  He  is  not  intellectual  in  his 
outward  appearance.  In  manner  his  defect  is  that  he  is  heavy  and 
lumbering,  though  not  big,  and  has  an  air  of  vulgarity.  Ilis  conver¬ 
sation,  of  which  however  I  have  yet  heard  very  little,  is  good,  but, 
with  the  usual  defect  of  professed  talkers,  it  is  a  great  deal  too  abun¬ 
dant,  and  is  not  easy.  lie  utters  with  great  rapidity,  and  with  a  pant¬ 
ing  anxiety.  Though  the  matter  of  his  conversition,  therefore,  is 
always  admirable,  the  style  is  not  pleasing.  Sydney  Smith,  an  enor¬ 
mous  talker,  complains  of  Macaulay  never  letting  him  get  in  a  word. 
Smith  once  sjiid  to  him,  “  Now,  Macaulay,  when  I  am  gone  you’ll  be 
“  sorry  that  you  never  heard  me  speak.”  ’ 

The  volume  contains  many  interestinfr  sketches  of  less  noted 
men.  For  instance,  this  sketcli  of  old  Lord  Lynedoch: — 

‘  At  the  age  of  about  eighty-eight  his  mind  and  body  are  both  per¬ 
fectly  entire.  He  is  still  a  great  horseman,  drives  to  London  night  and 
day  in  an  open  carriage,  eats  and  drinks  like  an  ordinary  person,  hears 
as  well  as  others,  .sees  well  enough,  after  being  operated  upon,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  reading  included,  has  the  gallantry  and  politeness  of 
an  old  soldier,  enjoys  and  enlivens  every  compjiny,  especially  where 
there  are  ladies,  by  a  plain,  manly,  sensible,  well-bred  manner,  and  a 
conversation  rich  in  his  strong  judgment,  and  Avith  a  memory  full  of 
the  most  interesting  scenes  and  people  of  the  last  seventy  years.  Large 
in  bone  and  feature,  his  head  is  finer  than  Jupiter’s.  It  is  like  a  grey, 
solid,  Avar-worn  castle.  He  did  not  enter  the  army,  I  believe,  till  he 
Avas  past  forty,  and  then,  beginning  as  a  sort  of  sagacious,  brave,  volun¬ 
tary  adviser  at  the  siege  of  Toulon,  early  in  the  llcA'olution,  and  pro¬ 
ceeding  in  the  same  capacity,  but  recognised  by  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  at  Napoleon’s  siege  of  Mantua,  he  Avas  afterAvards  in  Kgypt,  and 
then  had  a  command  under  his  friend  Moore,  at  Avhose  dying  recpiest 
his  full  rank  Avas  conceded ;  after  Avhich  he  shone  in  every  transaction 
in  the  Peninsula,  and  his  assault  on  AntAverp  (gallantly  conducted,  but 
unsuccessful,)  Avas,  if  I  recollect  right,  the  last  military  event  in  the 
Avar  Avhich  ended  in  1814.  Nor  has  it  only  been  in  the  affairs  of  Avar 
that  his  manly  chivalrous  sjiirit  has  made  him  be  admired  and  loved. 
Ho  has  ahvays  taken  a  decided  part  in  polities,  on  the  popular  side, 
and  is  one  of  the  old  Whigs  Avho  find  nothing  good  jiroA’ailing  noAV  but 
Avhat  he  fought  for  and  anticipated  long  ago.  He  is  one  of  the  men 
Avho  make  old  age  lovely.’ 

Here  is  a  paragraph  concerning  a  jterson  of  some  celebrity, 
whose  name  is  still  green  in  every  hook  catalogue  Avhich  is 
published  at  the  present  day  ; — 

‘  Dr.  Dibdin,  the  bibliomaniac,  Avas  here  for  a  few  days  last  year  and 
sJiAv  very  little,  on  the  strength  of  Avhich  little  he  has  publi.shed  what  he 
calls  a  “  Northern  Tour ;  ”  a  mass  of  nonsense,  for  Avhich,  however,  he  has 
had  the  sense  to  make  his  foolish  subscribers  pay  several  guineas  each. 
He  did  not  see,  or  try  to  see,  the  libraries  at  NeAv  Hailes,  or  Barskim- 
ming,  or  Aberdeen,  or  Aniiston,  or  Minto,  or  at  many  other  places 
Avherethey  are  far  better  than  many  Scotch  ones  Avhich  he  praises.  His 
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time  was  wasted  in  courting  and  receiving  low  flattery.  His  account 
of  tlic  Edinburgli  bookworms  is  ludicrous,  and  affords  a  fair  test  of  his 
other  expensive  and  splendid  tours,  lie  says  that  Macvey  Napier’s 
tjiblecloth  was  so  beautiful  that  it  might  justly  be  “  the  boast  of  the 
“  British  Linen  Company  !”  My  name  .stands  “high  in  the  annals 
“  of  humanity  ”  tor  my  generosity  to  the  family  of  Burns  !  to  no  part 
of  which  family  had  I  ever  an  opportunity  of  doing  any,  even  the  very 
slightest  good ;  not  even  by  a  kind  word.  And  my  brother-in-law, 
Thomas  Maitland,  is  the  author,  it  seems,  of  a  work  upon  Pawnbrok¬ 
ing  !  But  every  paragraph  is  equally  asinine.  He  says  that  it  is 
difficult  to  And  any  horse  in  Edinburgh  except  a  grey  one.’ 

One  more  quotation  descriptive  of  as  "enial  and  honourable 
a  man,  and  as  pleasant  and  accomplished  a  companion,  as  ever 
lived — Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder,  of  Fountainhall,  who,  in 
those  days  of  Reform  meetings  and  party  processions,  was  an 
intense  favourite  of  the  mob  in  all  its  ranks : — 

‘  The  very  sight  of  his  blue  carriage  makes  their  soles  itch  to  become 
the  horses.  He  is  one  of  the  persons  whose  Whiggism  is  so  liberal  that 
it  enables  him  to  keep  the  Radicals  in  .some  order.  The  chief  part  of 
his  influence,  indeed,  is  owing  to  his  being  very  much  one  of  them¬ 
selves  ;  but  besides  there  is  something  even  in  the  outward  air  of  this 
representative  of  old  Fountainhall  very  captivating  to  any  populace.  A 
flow  of  rambling  natural  tJilk ;  ready  jokes ;  the  twinkle  of  a  mild 
laughing  eye  ;  a  profusion  of  grey  grizzly  hair  tossed  over  head,  face,  and 
throat ;  a  bludgeon  ludicrously  huge  for  civil  life,  especially  in  his 
powerful  though  gentle  hand ;  raiment  half  fashionable,  half  agrestic  ; 
a  tall,  gentleman-like.  Quixotic  figure  ;  .and  a  general  pictures(jueness 
of  appearance.  But  these  things,  though  it  is  these  by  which  he  is 
commonly  best  known,  are  insignificant.  He  is  in  more  substantial 
matters  a  very  accomplished  gentleman.  His  published  works,  par¬ 
ticularly  his  .account  of  the  “  Floods  in  Mor.ayshire,”  and  of  the 
“  Parallel  Koads  of  Glen  Roy,”  attest  his  science  and  his  skill  in  com¬ 
position  ;  and  he  h.as  a  general  accomplishment  in  several  difficult 
things.  Lauder  could  make  his  way  in  the  world  as  a  player,  or  a 
ballad-singer,  or  a  street-fiddler,  or  a  geologist,  or  a  civil  engineer,  or 
a  surveyor,  and  easily  and  eminently  as  an  artist  or  a  layer  out  of 
ground.’ 

This  genial  spirit  once  made  his  way  across  the  border  to 
one  of  the  elections  at  Cockermoiith,  where,  in  a  couple  of 
days,  he  enthralled  the  Cumberland  mob,  who  shouted  for  Sir 
Thomas  Loiether  as  stoutly  as  their  northern  brethren. 

Coekburn  seldom  went  to  London,  and  indeed,  excepting  at 
the  time  at  which  he  was  Solicitor-General,  there  is  little  in 
these  volumes  of  London  politicians  or  society.  He  at  that 
time  came  in  contact  with  most  of  the  great  men  of  his  party, 
and  speaks  with  great  respect  of  their  power  and  devotion  to 
business.  Lord  Althorp  was  the  minister  of  whom  he  saw 
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most,  ami  he  was  greatly  struck  with  his  ability.  The  ora¬ 
tory  of  the  House  of  Commons  did  not  impress  him  with 
respect.  He  said  he  heard  a  ‘very  great  deal  of  excellent 
‘  conversational  speaking,  and  very  little  good  speaking  of 
‘  a  higher  class— certainly  not  three  hours  out  of  the  Avhole 
‘  twenty-seven.  ^Macaulay’s  Avas  by  far  the  best,  chiefly  from 
‘  its  deep  thought  and  extensive  vieAvs ;  but  there  Avas  nothing, 
‘  not  even  from  him,  Avhich  gave  me  any  idea  of  noble 
‘  eloquence — nothing  Avhich  realised  or  tended  to  realise  the 
‘  sublimity  of  minds  overpowered  by  Avords.  Chalmers  Avould 
‘  be  a  thunderbolt  among  them.’  Cockburn  Avas  a  great 
orator,  and  a  great  judge  of  oratory.  In  his  OAvn  line  he 
had  fcAV  equals.  Nevertheless,  eloquence  must  be  judged 
by  its  audience.  Chalmers  in  his  oAvn  Avay  Avas  unquestion¬ 
ably  a  very  great  orator,  and  a  great  debater  also,  and  had 
a  poAver  and  fire  and  enthusiasm  Avhich  enchained  and  capti¬ 
vated  the  audiences  Avhom  he  Avas  Avont  to  address.  But  the 
conversational  style,  or  the  absence  of  the  ecstatic  or  excited 
style,  which  Cockburn  here  laments,  truly  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  former  is  the  style  best  adapted  to  the  atmosphere 
of  Parliament.  It  is  true  that  fcAv  men  of  modern  times  have 
been  able  within  those  Avails  to  make  the  pulse  beat  faster,  or 
the  audience  hang  entranced  on  the  accents  of  the  speaker. 
Bright  in  hi  .  greate.st  mood,  and  Gladstone  occasionally,  may 
have  risen  to  this  height.  But  oratory,  after  all,  is  nothing 
but  the  art  of  swaying  the  minds  of  men  by  spoken  AA-ords, 
and  those  Avho  best  accomplish  the  end  are  the  greatest  masters 
of  the  art.  Cockburn  heard  Chalmers  make  a  great  oration 
in  1833,  in  proposing  what  Avas  called  the  Veto  LaAv  in  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Cluirch  of  Scotland.  He  thus 
describes  his  style  of  oratory : — 

‘  Cli.^lmers,  in  proixjsing  the  veto,  raised  hlinsolf  aboA’o  most  modern 
orators  hy  a  great  speech.  It  AA-as  longer  than  his  usirdly  are,  and  more 
argnmentatiA’e,  and  all  his  vicAvs  and  statements  blazed  with  the  fire  of 
his  volcanic  imagination.  Yet  his,  after  all,  is  chiefly  the  triumph  of 
intensity  of  manner ;  for  this  speech,  like  many  others  of  his,  might  be 
read  and  even  studied  Avithout  emotion.  It  is  only  Avhen  his  feelings 
are  brought  out  in  his  emphasis,  in  his  vicAvs,  in  his  curious  sentences, 
in  his  lofty  objects,  :ind  in  the  general  look  and  air  of  the  sjieaking 
man,  that  his  oratory  can  be  understood.  IIoav  he  burns  !  I  shed 
more  tears  of  pure  admiration  than  I  have  done  since  they  AA'cre  forced 
from  me  by  the  magnificence  of  Mrs.  Siddons.  And  every  .syllable 
Avritten  in  Ids  condensed  shorthand.  I  AA-as  sitting  next  him,  and  stole 
the  adjoining  page  of  his  notes  from  Avhich  he  spoke  Avith  inten.se  elo¬ 
quence  for  about  tAventy  minutes.  When  he  Avas  done,  and  began  to 
collect  his  material,  he  missed  this  page,  and  upset  all  the  hats  and 
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made  all  the  pockets  near  him  be  emptied  in  search  of  it.  I  was 
obliged  to  confess  the  theft,  when  he  allowed  me  to  keep  the  trophy.’ 

This  leads  us  to  take  notice  of  a  subject  which  occupies  the 
largest  proportion  of  these  volumes,  and  which  will  probably 
give  to  them  their  greatest  historical  permanency  and  impor¬ 
tance.  The  controversies  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  on  the 
subject  of  Patronage,  and  the  disruption  of  the  Church  in 
which  they  terminated,  excited  great  interest  in  Cockburn’s 
mind.  He  was  far  from  being  an  ardent  theologian  ;  and  the 
Evangelical  party  in  the  Church,  with  whom  his  sympathies 
went  in  the  struggle,  receive,  under  the  denomination  of  ‘  The 
‘Wild,’  many  lashes  from  his  caustic  pen.  lie  writes  as  a 
bystander ;  but  his  opinions  as  a  constitutional  lawyer,  and 
his  sympathies  as  a  Scotchman,  led  him  strongly  to  the  side 
which,  in  one  sense,  was  worsted  in  the  struggle. 

The  controversy  between  the  courts  of  the  Church  and  the 
civil  tribunals,  which  led  to  results  so  singular  and  important, 
commenced  in  1838,  and  terminated  by  the  disruption  of  the 
Church  in  1843.  Its  stages  are  marked  in  Cockburn’s  Journal 
as  they  occurred,  from  first  to  last ;  and  as  the  Bill  for  the  Aboli¬ 
tion  of  Patronage  in  Scotland  has  directed  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  this  subject  in  a  more  than  usual  degree,  our  readers 
may  find  it  interesting  to  have  placed  before  them  concisely 
the  true  causes  and  nature  of  these  remarkable  events,  as  they 
are  told  by  our  author,  and  which  in  England,  and  even  in 
Scotland,  are  but  little  understood.  The  apathy  with  which 
they  were  regarded  at  the  time,  and  the  ignorance  which 
prevails  on  the  subject  now,  in  English  society  is  the  more 
remarkable,  that  the  questions  which  were  agitated  during  the 
contest,  and  the  principles  which  they  involved,  bear  most 
directly  on  some  of  the  important  and,  indeed,  momentous 
issues  which  are  rapidly  ripening  in  the  Church  of  England. 
There  is  probably  not  a  well-educated  man  in  any  Protestant 
community  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  who  would  not  be 
ashamed  to  profess  himself  unacquainted  with  the  general 
outline  of  these  memorable  events. 

As  Lord  Cockburn  says,  the  nature  of  the  topics  involved, 
and  of  the  events  whieh  happened,  insensibly  pointed  back  to 
the  seventeenth  eentury,  and  revived  old  controversies  and 
produced  the  collision  of  opinions  which  one  had  thought  long 
adjusted,  if  not  buried.  It  is  out  of  the  question  for  us,  within 
the  limits  of  the  present  article,  to  give  anything  like  a  com- 
I)rehensive  view  of  these  really  interesting  events,  but  they  are 
given  in  this  Avork  Avith  considerable  dramatic  vivacity  and 
power.  Extending,  as  the  struggle  did,  over  nearly  ten  years, 
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the  crisis  always  approaching  and  growing  nearer  and  nearer, 
and  detailed  as  its  progress  is  year  by  year,  and  sometimes 
week  by  week,  until  at  last  the  final  catastrophe  is  reached, 
the  story  becomes  one  of  exceeding  interest  from  the  epic  dress 
in  which  it  is  presented,  apart  from  some  picturesque  and  ro 
mantic  elements  of  its  own. 

To  understand  the  real  question  at  issue  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  constitution  and  creed  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  The  Reformation  in  that  country  was  a 
very  thorough  piece  of  work.  The  Church  of  the  Scottish 
Reformers  was  no  assemblage  of  ecclesiastics,  but  a  pure  demo¬ 
cracy  ;  and  its  government  by  Presbyteries,  Synods,  and 
General  Assemblies  placed  the  power  in  representative  courts, 
in  which  the  lay  element  was  equal  to  the  clerical.  The 
minister  and  the  lay  elders  form  the  Church  Court  of  the 
parish  ;  the  clergy  of  the  district,  with  rejwesentative  lay  elders, 
form  the  Presbytery ;  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly, 
clerical  and  lay,  are  elected  by  the  Presbytery,  the  burghs  also 
sending  representative  lay  elders  to  that  bod}'.  Thus  Church 
power  does  not  mean  clerical  power  in  that  country,  in  theory 
at  least.  It  means  popular  power;  and  framed  for  a  com¬ 
munity  in  which  every  man  was  assumed  to  belong  to  the 
Established  Church,  it  may  be  easily  understood  how  such  a 
constitution  would  operate  had  such  been  or  continued  to  be 
the  case. 

Its  creed  may  be  shortly  stated  to  be  that  of  the  Westmin¬ 
ster  Assembly  of  Divines  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  of  England  under 
the  Long  Parliament.  It  is  apt  to  be  forgotten,  when  we  hear 
of  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  the  Shorter  Catechism,  that  the 
Confession  is  an  English  Confession,  Avhich  was  ratified  by 
Parliament  in  1648,  and  the  Catechism  is  an  English  manual, 
prepared  by  some  of  the  most  learned  divines  England  ever 
produced.  To  the  theory  of  Church  government,  and  the 
doctrinal  tenets,  of  the  Genevese  Reformer,  the  people  have 
always  been  devoted.  They  have  marked  to  a  large  extent 
the  character  of  the  nation,  and  have  fostered  among  all  ranks, 
and  especially  among  the  lower  ranks,  a  taste  for  logical  dis¬ 
quisition  and  dogmatic  jweaching  which  has  even  intellectually 
left  a  distinctive  mark  on  the  national  character.  It  remains 
as  strong  at  this  day,  among  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  as' 
it  was  in  the  days  of  Knox,  or  Henderson,  or  Carstairs. 

The  Church  so  constituted  and  so  established  was  founded 
on  the  principle  that  in  matters  spiritual  these  Church  Courts 
were  supreme,  and  were  not  liable  to  be  controlled,  within 
their  appropriate  functions,  by  the  Civil  Courts.  Of  the  ac- 
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knowledgment  of  the  abstract  principle  there  never  was  any 
question.  The  limits  between  the  civil  and  spiritual  region 
were  never  very  precisely  defined,  but  it  never  was  doubted 
that  there  was  a  boundary  line ;  and  these  principles  Avere  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  Acts  of  Parliament  ratifying  the  Church  as 
established.  But  there  had  been  from  the  first  a  certain 
debateable  territory ;  and  that  consisting  of  the  ground  lying 
between  the  right  of  lay  patrons  to  present  to  the  benefice,  and 
the  right  of  the  Church  and  people  to  form  the  pastoral  tie 
between  the  presentee  and  his  flock.  The  patron  had  the  right 
to  present  to  the  temporal  benefits ;  but  these  could  only  be 
reached  if  the  people  called  the  presentee  to  be  their  minister, 
and  the  Presbytery  ordained  him  to  the  cure.  The  call 
gradually  degenerated  into  a  form ;  but  the  ordination  by  the 
Presbytery  remained  essential. 

When  Presbyterian  Church  government  was  settled  in 
1690,  lay  patronage  was  abolished,  and  the  appointment  of  the- 
clergy  Avas  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  heritors  or  landed  pro¬ 
prietors,  and  the  elders  or  lay  members  of  the  parish  vestiy, 
called  the  kirk  session.  Probably,  had  this  Act  been  left 
undisturbed,  it  Avould  have  been  Avell  for  the  ecclesiastical 
peace  of  Scotland.  But  in  1712  the  government  of  Ilai-ley 
and  Bolingbroke,  Avho  unquestionably  contemplated  the  re¬ 
storation  of  the  exiled  family,  repealed  the  Act,  and  restored 
lay  patronage ;  and  thereby,  in  fact,  prevented  the  fair  trial  of 
the  experiment,  Avhich  otherAvise  bade  fair  enough  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful,  of  a  Church  suj)reme  Avithin  its  ai)proj)riate  borders. 

Under  the  restored  right  of  patronage  the  clergy  began, 
during  the  last  century,  to  drift  aAvay  from  the  old  Evangelical 
teaching,  and  discipline  became  more  lax.  The  consequence 
Avas  that  more  than  one  secession  took  place,  and  by  the  end 
of  the  century  many  of  the  people  had  left  the  communion 
and  sought  in  the  ranks  of  dissent  Avhat  they  thought  the  more- 
orthodox  teaching  Avhich  they  did  not  find  Avithin  her  pale.  In 
the  General  Assembly  the  Moderate,  or  Avhat  might  be  called' 
the  Broad  Church  party,  Avere  supreme.  For  the  most  part, 
at  this  time.  Moderation  in  Church  politics  Avas  identical  Avith 
Tory  principles  in  State  politics;  and,  as  a  rule,  the  laymen 
AA'ho  found  their  Avay,  into  the  General  Assembly,  as  it  Avas  at 
that  time  the  fashion  for  men  of  rank  and  eminence  to  do,  took 
their  places  on  the  jModerate,  or  the  Evangelical,  benches 
exactly  as  their  secular  politics  ranged.  There  Avere  excep¬ 
tions  to  this  rule,  but  such  Avas  the  rule. 

When  the  sceptical  opinions  of  the  French  Revolution,  ar.d 
the  fearful  scenes  in  Avhich  they  had  culminated,  startled 
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Euroj)c  out  of  its  seciu’ity,  these  events  were  not  witliout  their 
effect  on  the  minds  of  the  patrons  of  the  livings  in  Scotland. 
They  began  insensibly  to  desire  to  procure  for  the  people  more 
earnest  instruction,  and  by  slow  but  sure  degrees  the  Church 
became  leavened  with  earnest  men,  the  ])eople  came  back  to 
its  standard,  the  majorities  in  the  (feneral  Assembly  began 
to  diminish,  and  just  at  the  time  when  popular  principles 
began  to  have  ascendency  in  Parliament,  the  Evangelical  party 
found  themselves  on  a  level  with  their  antagonists  in  the 
General  Assembly. 

It  was  not  unnatural  that  the  first  use  which  they  made  of 
their  victory  should  have  been  to  take  precautions  against  the 
recurrence  of  the  evils  which  they  had  vanquished,  and  the 
dangers  which  they  had  averted.  There  were  within  the  ranks 
of  the  Evangelical  party  some  men  of  great  distinction  and 
))Ower — Chalmers,  Andrew  Thomson,  Candlish,  Cunningham, 
Guthrie,  whose  names  are  known  beyond  the  boundaries  of  their 
church,  or  the  confines  of  Scotland.  Some  of  these  were 
anxious  for  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  1712  ;  but  the  greater 
number  were  not  prepared  to  try  the  exi)eriment  of  popular 
election,  and  preferred  the  safer  plan  of  putting  such  control 
on  the  exercise  of  the  patrons’  patronage  as  should  prevent  the 
intrusion  of  an  unwelcome  presentee  into  a  parish,  contrary  to 
the  will  of  the  people,  while  it  gave  the  latter  no  direct  voice 
in  the  choice  of  their  pastor.  It  was  in  introducing  this  propo¬ 
sition  that  C'halmers  made  the  oration  to  which  Cockburn  refers. 
The  substance  of  Chalmers’  proposition  was  that  the  dissent  of 
a  majority  of  the  male  heads  j>f  families,  in  a  congregation,  being 
communicants,  should  exclude  the  ])rcsentoe  from  the  parish, 
leaving  to  the  j)atron  to  present  again.  This  measure  was  un¬ 
successful  in  1833,  but  it  was  renewed  with  success  by  Lord 
]\Ioncreift’  in  1834,  and  ultimately  became  the  law  of  the 
Church  in  1835,  as  far  as  the  Church  Courts  had  power  to  give 
it  authority. 

For  three  years  this  measure  worked  reasonably  well. 
There  were  but  few  instances  in  which  the  j)ower  of  veto  was 
exercised  by  the  people — Lord  Cockburn  tells  us  not  above 
nine  or  ten.  Nor  does  it  appear  from  his  account  that  the 
instances  in  which  it  was  exercised  were  capricious.  During 
that  period  there  was  immense  vitality  and  activity  in  the 
Church  itself.  Headed  by  Chalmers,  it  succeeded  in  adding  to 
its  conunnnion  200  new  churches,  and  j)rocuring  for  them 
reasonable  endowment  by  voluntary  contribution.  (ireat 
exertions  were  made  in  the  spread  of  education,  and  it  certainly 
may  be  safely  said  that  in  1838  the  Church  of  J^cotland 
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embraced  within  its  bounds  a  larger  proportion  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  country,  and  was  composed  of  a  more  earnest  and 
zealous  laity,  than  any  Established  Church  in  Europe. 

But  in  this  interval  clouds  began  to  accumulate  on  the 
horizon.  The  mind  of  Chalmers  was  essentially  conservative, 
and  in  his  most  meritorious  crusade  in  favour  of  church  exten¬ 
sion,  not  receiving  from  the  Liberal  Government  the  support 
which  he  expected,  he  bad  thrown  himself  and  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  Evangelical  clergy  into  the  arms  of  the 
Conservatives ;  so  much  so  that  Lord  Cockburn  says  that  in 
the  election  of  1837  only  one  of  the  Established  clergy 
voted  for  the  popular  side  in  one  of  the  counties.  The  result 
was  that  when  the  day  of  battle  came,  those  who  considered 
that  they  had  been  maintaining  the  cause  of  the  people, 
found  but  little  favour  with  those  in  power,  Avhile  the  Liberal 
party  held  the  reins. 

But  there  was  another  section  to  settle  with,  and  these  were 
the  defeated  ecclesiastical  party.  They  had  always  intimated 
a  disposition  to  (juestion  the  legality  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
General  Assembly  in  passing  the  Veto  law,  and  at  last,  in 
1838,  Lord  Kinnoull  on  the  occasion  of  a  presentation  to  the 
parish  of  Auchterardcr,  in  which  the  people  exercised  their 
right  of  veto,  raised  an  action  before  the  Court  of  Session  for 
the  purpose  of  trying  this  question. 

AVriting  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  in  a  review  of  an  early 
work  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle  on  the  subject  of  the  Established 
Church,  we  said,  in  the  pages  of  the  ‘  Edinburgh  Review  ’ ; — 

‘  In  an  evil  hour  the  patrons  were  advised  to  question  the  power  of 
the  Chiurch  courts  to  interpose  this  barrier  between  a  presentee  and  the 
benefice.  It  was  a  short-  sighted  and  ill-considered  step,  as  the  result 
has  conspicuously  proved.  The  precise  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  spiritual  and  the  civil  function,  in  the  admission  of  ministers,  had, 
in  former  times,  been  left  purposely  indefinite.  Each  had  its  function 
— the  Church  to  ordain  to  the  cure,  the  civil  power  to  confer  the  bene¬ 
fice.  When  Andrew  Melville  and  his  contemporaries  adjusted  the 
statutory  basis  of  Presbytery  in  1592,  this  question  was  waived  by 
tacit  consent  on  both  sides.  It  had  remained  unadjusted  ever  since — 
one  which  sagacious  leaders  did  not  care  to  press  to  a  settlement. 
Knowing,  as  the  patrons  did,  that  the  proceedings  of  the  General 
Assembly  in  1834,  by  which  the  dissent  of  congregations  was  held  suf¬ 
ficient  to  exclude  a  presentee  from  his  cure,  were  but  indications  of  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  many  within  the  Church  for  far  more  thorough 
changes,  and  as,  practically,  the  rule  thus  adopted  wa.s  not  found  to 
operate  injuriously  to  the  rights  of  patronage,  it  is  certainly  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  that  so  great  a  game  should  have  been  commenced  with  a  move 
so  insignificant,  and  for  a  stake  so  paltry.’ 
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Events  since  have  thoroughly  justified  these  remarks.  The 
courts  of  law  in  Scotland  decided,  and  the  decision  was  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  House  of  Lords,  that  the  Church  courts  had 
Tio  power  to  inter|)Ose  this  bai’rier  between  the  patron  and  the 
induction  of  the  presentee.  Lord  Cockburn  was  one  of  five 
judges  who  differed  from  the  judgment.  But  even  after  that 
judgment  was  pronounced,  there  remained  a  considerable  diffi¬ 
culty  as  to  the  mode  of  giving  it  effect ;  for  as  we  have 
explained,  the  benefice  could  only  be  reached  through  ordina¬ 
tion,  and  the  Church  courts  refused  to  ordain.  For  more  than 
four  years  the  combat  raged  between  the  civil  coiuds  and  the 
Church  courts ;  and  as  was  natiu*al,  it  grew  hotter  as  the  con¬ 
test  proceeded.  There  is  no  existing  record  of  these  proceed¬ 
ings  so  graphic,  or  indeed  so  complete,  as  Cockburn’s  account, 
detailed  at  the  time,  of  the  varying  fortunes  of  this  singular 
duel.  It  carries  us  back  almost  to  mediieval  times.  Before 
the  close  he  tells  us  that  there  were  no  less  than  twenty-seven 
actions  in  Court,  arising  out  of  these  disputed  settlements. 
He  describes  the  most  important  of  them.  In  one,  some  of  the 
iinost  respected  of  the  clergy  were  summoned  to  the  bar  of  the 
'clvil  court,  for  contempt.  In  another,  the  Church  courts 
having  been  ordered  to  induct  a  presentee,  to  whom  the  people 
had  dissented,  prohibited  the  Presbytery  from  obeying,  and 
deposed  certain  members  of  the  Presbytery  who  had  obeyed 
the  civil  court,  and  inducted  the  presentee.  The  Court  of 
Session  set  aside  the  deposition,  and  granted  an  injunction 
against  anyone  preaching  in  the  parish  by  the  orders  of  the 
General  Assembly.  On  this,  the  injunction  w’as  violated 
Sunday  after  Sunday,  by  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  Church, 
officiating  in  the  fields,  or  under  any  shelter  which  could  be 
obtained.  In  a  third  case,  the  civil  courts  prohibited  the  people 
from  recording  their  dissents.  In  a  fourth,  the  civil  courts  pro¬ 
hibited  the  clergy  of  the  new  parishes  from  acting  as  members 
of  the  Church  courts.  We  cannot,  within  any  reasonable 
limits,  even  sketch  the  ramifications  into  which  the  dispute 
spread,  and  much  less  express  any  opinion  on  the  combatants ; 
'but  although  patronage  Avas  the  question  at  the  beginning,  it 
was  far  from  being  the  question  at  the  end.  The  question 
which  the  General  Assembly  raised  Avas  whether  the  civil 
authority,  in  order  to  vindicate  what  the  civil  courts  found 
to  be  a  patrimonial  or  secular  right,  had  the  power  of  en¬ 
joining  or  prohibiting  the  exercise  of  the  spiritual  functions 
of  the  Church  in  the  administration  of  ordinances,  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  the  Word,  the  laying  on  of  hands,  and  the  imposition  of 
Church  censures.  These  Avere  the  things  Avhich  in  their  view 
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were  brought  into  issue,  and  for  long  it  had  been  foreseen 
that  unless  the  Government  stepped  in  to  solve  this  knot, 
the  end  must  either  be  the  relinquishment  of  principle  or  the 
relinquishment  of  their  benefices,  by  those  who  formed  the 
majority  of  the  Church  courts.  But  the  Government  would  not 
interfere.  The  Liberal  Government,  alienated  as  they  had 
been  by  the  animosity  of  the  clergy,  were  not  magnanimous 
enough  to  face  the  question,  or  to  solve  it.  The  advice  which 
they  received  came  mainly  from  the  ranks  of  voluntary  dissent, 
and  these  ranks  were  altogether  hostile  to  both  sections  of  the 
Church. 

The  Liberal  Government  resigned  in  1841,  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel  succeeded,  but  the  new  Government  followed  the  same 
passive  course.  Xo  one  believed  that,  however  hot  these  eccle¬ 
siastics  might  be,  they  would  in  any  number  stand  the  test  of 
the  actual  relinquishment  of  the  endowments  of  their  parishes. 
To  quote  again  from  the  article  to  which  Ave  have  already 
referred : — 

‘  Those  in  authority,  and  those  who  advised  them,  had  no  more  con¬ 
ception  of  what  was  going  on  below  than  the  inhabitants  of  Lisbon 
who  walked  their  accustomed  streets  on  the  day  before  the  earthquake 
which  was  to  lay  them  in  ruins.  They  mistook  what  was  truly  a  deep 
popular  emotion,  for  a  weak  and  ostentatious  trick  of  priestcraft,  that 
would  quail  and  become  contemptible  before  the  firmne.ss  of  mere 
apathy.  \\’hen  the  critical  day  drew  near,  the  result  was  prophesied 
with  contemptuous  confidence.  A  few  men,  a  dozen  or  so,  might  be  so 
far  committed  as  to  be  forced  to  go,  tlie  Church  would  only  be  weeded 
of  its  more  turbulent  spirits,  they  would  sink  in  the  darkness  and  be 
forgotten.’ 

At  last  the  crisis  did  come ;  nor  do  w’e  reach  it  until  we  are 
in  the  second  volume  of  Lord  Cockburn’s  Journal.  He  thus 
describes  the  singular  scene  in  which  it  culminated.  Under 
date  June  8,  1843,  he  writes  : — 

‘  The  crash  is  over.  The  event  that  has  taken  place  was  announced  so 
far  back  as  November,  when  the  Convocation  proclaimed  that  their 
adhering  to  the  Church  would  depend  entirely  on  the  success  of  the 
last  appeal  they  meant  to  waste  upon  Government  and  Parliament. 
These  appeals  had  failed,  and  all  subsequent  occurrences  flowed  towards 
the  announced  result.  On  the  two  Sundays  preceding  the  Assembly 
hundreds  of  congregations  all  over  the  country  had  been  saddened  by 
farewell  sermons  from  pastors  to  whom  they  were  attached.  The  general 
belief  that  there  would  be  an  extraordinary  move,  combined  with  the 
imcertainty  as  to  its  exact  time  and  form  and  amount,  had  crowded 
Edinburgh  with  clergymen,  and  had  produced  an  anxiety  far  beyond 
what  usually  preceded  the  Annual  Assemblies  of  the  Church.  If  the 
quoad  sacra  objection  could  have  been  disregarded  in  examining  com- 
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missions,  it  is  believed  that  the  Moderate  piirty  would  Iiavc  still  been 
in  the  minority ;  and  in  reference  to  this  stiite  of  matters  there  was 
much  speculation  with  respect  to  what  was  to  happen.  Will  the  Com¬ 
missioner  (the  Marquis  of  Bute)  attempt  to  dissolve  the  Assembly  ? 
Or  will  he  recogni.se  the  minority  as  the  Assembly  ?  Or  will  inter¬ 
dicts  against  the  quoad  sacra  ministers  taking  their  seats  be  enforced 
by  the  police  ?  Such  conjectures  deepened  e.xpectation  ;  but  they  were 
all  speedily  set  at  rest. 

‘  Dr.  Welsh,  Professor  of  Church  History  in  the  University  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  having  been  Moderator  last  year,  began  the  proceedings  bj' 
preaching  a  sermon  before  his  Grace  the  Commis.Joner  in  the  High 
Church,  in  which  what  was  going  to  hapixin  was  announced  and 
defended.  The  Commissioner  then  proceeded  to  St.  Andrew’s  Church, 
where  the  Assembly  was  to  be  held.  The  streets,  especially  those  near 
the  place  of  meeting,  were  filled,  not  so  much  with  the  boys  who 
usually  gaze  at  the  annual  show,  as  by  grave  and  well-dresst‘d  grown 
people  of  the  middle  rank.  According  to  custom,  Welsh  took  the  chair 
of  the  Assembly.  Their  very  first  act  ought  to  have  been  to  con¬ 
stitute  the  Assembly  of  this  year  by  electing  a  new  Moderator.  But 
before  this  was  done,  Welsh  rose  and  announced  that  he  and  others 
uho  had  been  retunied  as  members  held  this  not  to  be  a  Free  Assem¬ 
bly — that,  therefore,  they  declined  to  acknowledge  it  as  a  Court  of  the 
Church — that  they  meant  to  leave  the  very  place,  and  as  a  consequence 
of  this,  to  abandon  the  Establishment.  In  explanation  of  the  grounds 
of  this  step  he  then  read  a  full  and  clear  prote.st.  It  was  read  ns  im¬ 
pressively  as  a  weak  voice  would  allow,  and  was  listened  to  in  silence 
by  as  large  an  audience  as  the  church  could  contain.  M’hether  from 
joy  at  the  prospect  of  getting  rid  of  their  troublesome  brethren  any¬ 
how — which  they  professed,  or  from  being  alarmed — which  to  a  great 
degree  was  the  truth,  the  Modenite  party,  though  they  might  have 
objected  to  any  paper  being  read  even  from  the  chair  at  that  time, 
attempted  no  interruption,  which  they  now  regret.  The  protest  re¬ 
solved  into  this,  that  the  civil  court  had  subverted  what  had  ever  been 
understood  to  be  the  Church,  that  its  new  ])rinciples  were  enforced  by 
ruinous  penalties,  and  that  in  this  situation  they  were  constrained  to 
abandon  an  Establishment  which,  as  recently  exjdained,  they  felt 
repugnant  to  their  vows  and  to  their  consciences. 

‘  As  soon  as  it  was  read,  Dr.  Welsh  handed  the  paper  to  the  clerk, 
quitted  the  chair,  and  walked  away.  Insbintly,  what  appeared  to  be 
the  whole  left  side  of  the  house  rose  to  follow.  Some  applause  broke 
from  the  spectiitors,  but  it  checked  it.self  in  a  moment.  193  members 
moved  oft',  of  whom  about  123  were  ministers  and  about  70  elders. 
Among  these  were  many  upon  whose  figures  the  public  eye  had  been 
long  accustomed  to  rest  in  reverence.  They  all  withdrew  slowly  and 
regularly  amidst  perfect  silence,  till  that  side  of  the  house  was  left 
nearly  empty.  They  were  joined  outside  by  a  large  body  of  adherents, 
among  whom  were  about  300  clergymen.  As  soon  as  Welsh,  who 
wore  his  Moderator’s  dress,  appeared  on  the  street,  and  people  saw  that 
principle  had  really  triumphed  over  interest,  he  and  his  followers  were 
received  with  the  loudest  acclamations.  They  walked  in  procession 
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down  Hanover  Street  to  Canonmills,  where  they  had  secured  an  excel¬ 
lent  liall,  through  an  unbroken  mass  of  cheering  people,  and  beneath 
innumerable  handkerchiefs  waving  from  the  windows.  But  amidst 
this  exultation  there  was  much  sadness  and  many  a  tear,  many  a  grave 
face  and  fearful  thought ;  for  no  one  could  doubt  that  it  was  with  sore 
hearts  that  these  ministers  left  the  Church,  and  no  thinking  man  .could 
look  on  the  unexampled  scene  and  behold  that  the  temple  was  rent 
without  pain  and  sad  forebodings.  No  spectacle  since  the  Revolution 
reminded  one  so  forcibly  of  the  Covenanters.’ 

Such  were  the  causes  which  rent  the  Church  of  Scotland  in 
tw'ain.  But  the  Free  Church,  to  the  amazement  of  all,  grew 
and  flourished.  They  went  out  some  400  strong ;  their  clergy 
now  number  nearly  a  thousand.  They  have  built  manses  and 
schools  in  almost  every  parish  in  the  country ;  they  now  collect 
annually  150,000/.  for  the  support  of  their  clergy,  and  their 
whole  annual  income,  which  is  spent  within  the  year,  is  about 
half  a  million.  Looking  back,  it  w'as  hardly  worth  while,  for 
any  object  they  could  have  in  view,  for  those  w'ho  set  this  stone 
a  rolling,  to  have  been  the  instruments  of  giving  to  the  world 
such  an  example  of  what  voluntary  zeal  could  effect  in  a  poor 
country  like  Scotland.  But  the  memory  of  the  remarkable 
sacrifice,  the  testimony  of  true  and  earnest  devotion  which  the 
exodus  of  these  men  gave  to  the  world,  has  not  been  and  never 
will  be  forgotten  in  Scotland  while  its  history  lasts.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  the  petty  persecution  which  some  of  the  seceding 
ministers  and  their  people  endured  from  a  few — fortunately 
very  few' — landowners  in  refusing  them  sites  for  their  churches, 
is  the  least  dignified  part  of  the  history.  After  the  dbruption. 
Lord  Cockburn  tells  us  that  the  ministers  of  the  county  of 
Sutherland,  who  had  suffered  much  for  want  of  ground  whereon 
to  build  a  house, — 

‘  were  each  asked  lately  to  say  whether  there  was  anything,  and 
what,  in  his  circumstances  which  gave  him  a  claim  for  consideration 
in  die  distribution  of  the  Sustentation  Fund.  There  is  nothing  more 
honourable  to  Scotland,  and  little  more  honourable  to  human  nature, 
than  the  magnanimous  answers  by  every  one  of  those  brave  men.  Not 
one  of  them  made  any  claim.  Each  abjured  it.  One  of  them  stated 
that  though  he  had  been  turned  out  of  a  hovel  he  had  got  into  last 
winter,  and  had  been  obliged  to  walk  about  thirty  miles  over  snow, 
beside  the  cart  which  conveyed  his  wife  and  children  to  another  dis¬ 
trict,  and  had  nothing,  he  was  perfectly  happy,  and  had  no  doubt 
that  many  of  his  brethren  were  far  better  entitled  to  favour  than  he 
was.  These  are  the  men  to  make  churches !  ’ 

The  late  Lord  Moncreiff,  who  had  proposed  the  Veto  Aet 
in  1834,  and  who  formed  one  of  the  minority  in  the  Auchter- 
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arder  Case  in  the  Court  of  Session,  thus  concluded  the  judg¬ 
ment  which  he  delivered: — 

‘  Only  permit  me  to  siiy,  in  conclusion,  that  as  I  have  expressed  my 
opinion,  and  hitherto  actetl  upon  it  to  the  utmost  of  my  humble  ability 
for  preserving  the  rights  of  patronage,  though  within  the  limits  which 
1  think  attach  to  them  by  law,  and  entirely  repudiating  anything  like 
ambages  in  that  matter,  I  earnestly  trust  that  it  may  not  in  the  end  be 
found  that  they  who  so  consulted  for  the  patrons  and  the  people  toge¬ 
ther  had  not  taken  the  least  considerate  view  of  the  real  interests  of 
each.’  (llohertsons  Report,  vol.  ii.  p.  354.) 

Thirty  years  have  come  and  gone.  Patronage  has  ceased  to 
be  property  worth  retaining ;  and  now,  from  the  same  camp 
which  equipped  the  army  which  fouglit  in  its  sup2)ort,  comes  a 
flag  of  unreserved  and  unconditional  surrender.  A  Bill,  in¬ 
troduced  by  the  Government,  and  promoted  by  the  Established 
Church,  for  the  entire  abolition  of  patronage,  has  passed  the 
Upper  House,  and  is  making  its  way  through  the  Lower. 

Seeing  that  the  patrons  and  the  Established  Church  are  at 
one  on  this  long-disputed  topic,  it  woidd,  we  think,  be  folly  to 
lose  the  opportunity  of  adjusting  it.  It  is  no  reason  for  resist¬ 
ing  the  change,  but  the  best  reason  for  supporting  it,  that  if 
some  had  said  the  same  things,  or  had  not  said  the  reverse, 
thirty  years  ago,  a  great  institution  would  have  been  saved  from 
dismemberment.  AVhatever  opinions  may  be  formed  of  the 
consistency  of  its  promoters,  the  abolition  of  a  system  which 
Scotland  now  unanimously  condemns,  cannot  but  be  right. 
The  repentance  may  be  tardy,  but  it  is  complete;  and  it  would 
be  the  path  of  wisdom  for  those  whose  principles  have  gained 
this  signal,  although  tardy,  triumph,  to  welcome  rather  than  to 
dis])arage,  the  admission  of  former  error. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  leaders  of  the  Evangelical 
party  were,  at  the  date  when  this  convulsion  took  place,  by  any 
means  opposed  to  the  existence  of  patronage.  However  little 
they  admired  the  Act  on  which  it  rested,  they  thought  that  it 
fonned  to  some  extent  a  barrier  against  unreasonable  popular 
excitement,  and  that,  with  the  restriction  to  the  veto,  it  was 
perhaps  the  best  existing  mode  under  which  ministers  could  be 
appointed.  But  after  the  disruption  had  taken  place,  the  un¬ 
lucky  statute  called  Lord  Aberdeen’s  Act  passed,  which  per¬ 
mitted  the  people  to  state  specific  objections  to  the  qualifications 
of  any  person  presented  to  a  living.  The  result  has  been,  in 
many  instances,  to  bring  the  whole  matter  into  ridicule.  Cock- 
bum  gives  some  amusing  examples  of  the  kind  of  objections 
which  sometimes  were  made ;  and  indeed  hardly  a  case  occurred 
under  the  statute  which  was  not  more  or  less  tinged  with  ah- 
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surdity.  It  was  impossible  for  the  Church  to  go  on  under  this 
system,  and  probably  they  have  judged  wisely,  at  all  events  for 
present  usefulness,  in  resolving,  as  they  have  done,  to  part  with 
patronage  altogether,  if  Parliament  will  interpose  its  autho¬ 
rity.  We  do  not  coincide  with  the  objections  w'hich  have 
been  raiseil  outside  as  far  as  the  substance  of  this  measure  is 
concerned ;  for  even  for  those  who  do  not  disapprove  of  patron¬ 
age  with  or  without  restrictions,  it  is  entirely  vain  to  maintain 
their  views  w’hen  patrons,  church,  and  parishioners  are  all 
agreed  upon  the  subject. 

What,  however,  is  to  be  the  effect  of  the  new  measure  is  a 
different  question.  It  was  found  too  easy  to  sever  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  but  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  re-unite 
it.  During  the  thirty  years  that  have  passed  the  Free  Church 
have  tasted  the  fresh  air  of  freedom  and  enjoyed  the  popularity 
and  renown  of  success.  Even  if  those  who  remained  be¬ 
hind  in  the  Church,  or  have  succeeded  to  the  places  which  the 
retiring  clergy  left  vacant,  had  approached  their  brethren  with 
a  frank  and  generous  admission  of  former  error,  and  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  co-operate  in  renewing  the  old  and  venerable  fa¬ 
bric  of  the  Church  on  what  might  be  thought  a  just  and  sound 
foundation,  union  would  j)robably  have  been  impossible, 
although  much  might  have  been  done  in  the  Avay  of  cordiality 
and  good  feeling.  As  it  is,  however,  the  Free  Church  has 
unfortunately  been  roused  to  take  up  a  position,  which  is,  for 
them,  both  new  and  inconsistent,  of  hostility  to  the  existence 
of  the  Establishment.  One  cannot  wonder  that  after  so  much 
labour  and  money  has  been  expended  in  extending  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  their  emancipated  institution,  they  should  be  some¬ 
what  in  love  with  the  liberty  which  they  have  gained  and  little 
regardful  even  of  the  chance  of  regaining  the  endowments 
which  they  surrendered.  Thirty  years  have  consolidated 
the  framework  of  a  great  voluntary  association  maintained  and 
supported  by  a  large  and  very  earnest  and  zealous  portion  of 
the  people.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Free  Church 
ministers  w'ill  desert  their  people,  or  that  their  people  will 
desert  their  ministers ;  and  we  rather  fear  that  if  any  contrary 
notion  has  possessed  the  minds  of  those  who  are  promoting  the 
legislation  of  this  year,  it  will  be  found  another  instance  of  the 
want  of  sound  information  as  to  the  real  feeling  and  tendency 
of  the  people  themselves.  They  adhered  to  the  Free  Church 
mainly  from  their  devotion  to  the  old  Evangelical  teaching  in 
which  they  had  been  trained,  and  because  in  the  surrender 
which  their  clergy  made  of  those  things  for  which  men  gene¬ 
rally  strive,  and  the  unreserved  demonstration  which  they  had 
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just  made  of  the  entire  sincerity  of  their  views,  they  had  a 
guarantee  for  their  earnestness  and  devotion  to  the  cause  which 
it  is  impossible  to  eradicate  from  their  minds. 

The  ultimate  effect  of  the  abolition  of  patronage  it  would  be 
difficult  to  prophesy.  One  result,  we  fear,  it  may  have,  and 
that  is  a  tendency  to  increase  the  operation  of  causes  which 
have  ever  since  1843  been  raising  an  additional  barrier  be¬ 
tween  the  landed  proprietors  and  the  middle  class  in  Scotland. 
Scotland  is  not  less  Presbyterian  than  it  was  two  hundred  years 
ago,  but  the  landowners  are  rapidly  drifting  towards  Episcopacy. 
The  laird  no  longer  meets  his  tenants  in  the  old  churchyard,  or 
chats  with  them  ‘  between  sermons,’  or  has  the  means  of  forming 
the  kindly  and  con&dential  relations  with  them  which  the  weekly 
gathering  at  the  parish  church  produced.  These  things  are 
disappearing  as  rapidly  as  the  manners  and  customs  of  Scot¬ 
land,  described  by  our  author,  in  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
and  apparently,  though  more  unfortunately,  it  is  equally  in¬ 
evitable. 

But  the  main  cause  which  renders  it  impossible  that  in 
present  circumstances  the  abolition  of  patronage  can  lead  to  a 
reunion  of  the  two  sections  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Scotland,  are  the  rival  claims  between  the  civil  and  the  Church 
courts.  It  is  quite  true  that  it  was  out  of  the  exercise  of 
patronage  that  this  particular  conflict  arose,  and  were  it  for 
no  other  reason,  it  is  right  that  patronage  should  be  abolished, 
that  such  a  conflict  may  not  arise  again,  it  is  also  true — which 
renders  the  catastrophe  which  has  happened  the  more  to  be 
regretted — that  whatever  may  be  said  as  to  the  abstract  prin¬ 
ciple  on  which  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Church  rested,  it  never 
had  come  into  collision  with  the  civil  power,  excepting  on  this 
question  of  patronage.  But  still  the  decisions  of  the  civil 
court  remain  as  the  law  of  the  land.  They  have  been  decided 
by  competent  authority,  and  those  against  whom  the  decision 
was  pronounced,  as  well  as  those  who  invoked  their  inter¬ 
ference,  have  acknowledged  them  to  be  law.  It  would  be  very 
difficult  in  these  days  to  reconstruct  such  a  constitution  as  the 
Church  thought  it  possessed  before  these  questions  came  into 
question.  That  which  rested  on  tradition  was  a  far  safer  basis 
than  any  new  enactment  could  be,  even  if  it  could  have  been 
procured.  Where  the  counsels  of  the  Church  were  guided  by 
wisdom  and  prudence,  abstract  questions,  however  important, 
could  always  be  avoided.  But  the  issue  once  joined,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  now  to  recur  to  first  principles  without  raising  col¬ 
lateral  questions  of  the  deepest  moment,  and  in  the  present 
ecclesiastical  state  of  England,  where  the  Church  and  those 
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at  its  head  are  struggling  to  obtain  through  the  medium  of  a 
civil  officer,  the  power  of  executing  its  own  decrees,  it  is  hard 
to  see  that  it  would  be  possible  even  to  propose  in  Parliament 
any  measure  which  had  for  its  object  to  assert  the  claims  which 
the  civil  courts  disregarded.  It  does  not  follow  that  these 
claims  were  in  themselves  incompatible  with  good  government 
or  with  civil  liberty.  On  the  contrary,  they  lay  at  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  one  of  the  most  symmetrical  cimrch  establishments  in 
Europe.  But  in  the  present  state  of  the  public  mind  we  do 
not  think  it  within  even  reasonable  calculation  that  this  barrier 
can  at  this  time,  if  ever,  be  removed  out  of  the  way.  The 
Established  Cdiurch  and  the  Free  Church  have  full  scope  as  it 
is,  and  so  we  are  afraid  for  the  present  they  must  be  left. 

Turning  back  to  Cockburn’s  book  from  this  digression,  we 
have  but  little  more  to  say  to  recommend  It  to  our  readers. 
Before  the  end  of  the  volumes  one  after  another  of  the  old 
friends  whose  names  adorn  it  have  dro|)pcd  off.  Scott  has 
gone,  so  has  Chalmers,  so  has  Jeffrey.  lie  says  :  — 

‘  There  were  four  men  who  in  my  time  luive  made  Scotland  illus¬ 
trious — Dugald  Stewart,  Walter  Scott,  Thomas  Chalmers,  and  Francis 
Jeffrey.  The  last  of  them  is  now  gone,  and  I  fear  we  have  no  great 
man  among  us.  Jeffrey's  was  a  happy  life.  He  chose  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  spheres  in  which  talent  could  be  exerted,  and  excelled  in  them 
all.  He  rose,  by  his  own  merit.s,  and  by  always  taking  sound  views 
of  practical  life,  from  obscurity  and  dependence  to  affluence  and  re¬ 
nown.  His  temi)erament  was  cheerful  and  his  health  generally  good. 
His  head  had  become  grizzly  grey,  and  his  countenance  dark  pale,  but 
his  eye  retained  its  brilliancy,  and  his  lip  its  energy  unquenched,  and 
his  step  was  light  and  springy,  and  well-walked  to  the  last.  He 
reached  the  age  of  seventy-seven ;  and  after  being  at  his  Court  on  the 
Tuesday,  he  died  at  home  next  Saturday  evening,  without  pain,  and  in 
such  entire  possession  of  his  faculties  that,  within  a  few  hours  of  his 
dejiiirture,  he  dictated  a  long  and  singular  letter,  giving  a  striking 
description  of  his  feebleness  and  probable  expiring  feelings.  What 
better  does  this  life  yield  !  ’ 

Aiul  we  also  must  take  our  leave  of  this  cheerful  companion, 
whose  memory  lives  so  green  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen. 
He  had  a  happy  life ;  indeed  in  one  passage  he  mentions  that 
there  was  only  one  year  in  which  anything  like  sorrow  over¬ 
took  him,  This  .rournal,  commenced  in  times  and  amidst 
scenes  so  different,  was  completed  in  April  1854 — at  least 
April  11  is  the  last  date.  He  died  in  his  seventy-fifth  year, 
on  the  26th  of  the  same  month,  having  just  returned  from 
the  Ayr  circuit.  lie  had  sentenced  a  man  to  death  foi  murder, 
and  the  Judge  had  gone  to  his  long  home  before  the  sentence 
was  executed.  He  will  long  be  reineinbered  with  atfection  by 
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those  who  knew  him,  with  his  pleasant  smile,  his  Doric  speech, 
and  polished,  dijtnified,  and  frank  address,  as  the  type  of  the 
old  generation  of  Scottish  gentlemen.  To  those  wdio  knew 
him  not,  the  pages  of  this  book  will  convey  a  true  picture  of 
the  man ;  and  that  country  and  society  is  fortunate  whose 
thoughts,  habits,  and  associations  are  moulded  by  minds  so 
well  balanced,  sunny,  and  genial  as  that  which  pervades  these 
volumes  of  pleasant  recollections. 


^o,  I'CLXXX]’  I.  trill  he  jtnhH:  hc:l  in  October. 


